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I. 


N the morning of February 21, 1990, sitting at Professor Vaini’s laboratory 
table at the Villa Sirena, 1 pushed from me, with a movement of despair, 
his famous Casquet of Essentials, whose contents I had been studying. 

That casquet—the master’s tool-chest—is in my possession since my tutor’s tragic 
death, and, re-examining its vials for the hundredth time, I am moved to write 
the story of an experience when, in a heedless hour, I ventured without his 
knowledge to apply one of its essences to a problem upon which we were engaged. 
Before me are its tiny flacons, filled by him with curious poisons, that in his 
marvellous adaptation held, not death, but life and benediction. Fastened in its 
lid are the compasses and rule and weights wherewith he estimated unknown 
quantities, and an ivory chart, on whose fine surface he traced that perspective 
Wherein the fateful things of life begin and end. 
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When at Christmas he invited me to Sorrento, he met me with an exultant 
exclamation: ‘I have discovered the theory of a cleaving impetus as powerful as 
the finest flight of the master-mind.” For some weeks thereafter we had been 
employed upon one of those enigmas of psychical research which seem like some 
sand-worm shape washed up from the deep of sunken things. A month later he 
had been suddenly summoned to Naples, I knew not upon what haunted errand, 
leaving me alone, in possession of his laboratory, where I had spent a week in 
fascinating study. Each afternoon I travelled farther from the evanescent things 
of to-day toward undiscovered outposts, and at evening, before the blazing logs, 
pursued those gleams that from remote ages have illuminated and perplexed the 
mind. 

‘Ts it possible,” I asked myself that morning, “‘that an amorous passion may 
continue between the living and the dead?” 

As in that instant’s discouragement I brushed aside the casquet’s phantom 
world, the door opened, and Pasquale, our custode at the Villa Sirena, handed 
me .a telegram from Vaini, asking me to join him immediately in Naples. It was 
yet early, and as my carriage sped out of Sorrento, the burnished slopes of 
Vesuvius were flushed as pearls that glisten in the sun. Above the mountain 
floated a pink film like a poised almond-flower, I remember how, looking 
earlier from my window, I had watched the shadows fade as the primrose tints of 
sunrise kindled, and had listened to the richness and variety of the music of the 
sea, It was a day so transcendent that its breath trembled with the fragrance of 
bygone yet immortal roses, and, looking beyond the luminous green, one might 
have deemed Vaini’s alchemic art had transfigured the far horizon to a land 
of gold. 

I found my former tutor at the house of a friend, his features reflecting from 
the facets of his mind that significance of a being intent upon the goal. “A 
fighter,” Vaini was wont to say, “must possess the fighting edge,” and this, through 
years of toil and triumph, had become traced upon his countenance. I knew at 
a glance that he was busy upon one of those strange problems whereof he had 
solved so many—that, as so often before, he had matched himself single-minded 
against forces vast, uncomprehended, sinister, perhaps death-dealing to an intruder. 

“JT have sent for you,” he began, “because an affair which at first seemed 
the application of mere ingenuity to the recovery of a stolen object has suddenly 
become complicated. I wish you to unravel its minor threads, leaving me to 
concentrate upon the others. Can I depend upon your bringing an_ unflagging 
good-will ? ” 

“Dear master,” I exclaimed, “my happiest hours have been those spent in 
the splendid freedom of your service.” 

“An object,” he thoughtfully observed, “ renowned through Christendom, and 
secure of immortality hereafter, after being lost and found centuries ago, has now 
been lost again. You do not need to be told that I refer to the Holy Grail.” 

“But the Holy Grail,” I interrupted, ‘‘or the emerald chalice to which that 
name is given, has reposed in this city since the sixteenth century, in the 
possession of the Cathedral of San Gennaro. It is impossible that it can have 
been stolen or lost.” 

“ Impossible!” echoed the wise man. “Only to think that at intervals for 
thirty years you have had my instruction and advice, and that after profuse 
and varied study and experiment you have not yet learned that in this d7zarro 
world things deemed impossible are continually happening. Are you better than 
an amateur?” 
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“At least, Professor,” I answered, piqued by this rebuke, “‘my surprise is 
natural. I have often looked at the Holy Grail, locked in its bronze-bound 
crystal case, watched night and day by Ursuline nuns. Jealous eyes observed 
it incessantly, no one was suffered to approach within the rail, and for two 
hundred years none less than cardinal or king has touched it.” 

“Of course there was complicity among the nuns,” assented Vaini, twirling 
the big green pencil wherewith in hours of abstraction he drew geometric tangents 
and ellipses which conveyed a mathematical expression of the subject before us 
in a language I had grown to understand. 

“What interest have we,” I inquired, “in the loss or recovery of that curious 
tazza?” 

“The scientific world,” he answered, speaking with Italian smoothness, “has 
doubted the value—even the existence—of my loftiest discoveries. So true is it 
that Truth is slow in coming to the front. That man may acquire new powers by 
the resuscitation within him of animal instinct, that the wild creature's method 
of returning to remote localities may be used in mental processes, that the 
unconscious operation whereby the brain grasps an elusive solution may be 
raised to a certainty, are things a decadent age calls visionary. But imagine 
the effect were they successfully directed to some matter-of-fact business on 
which public attention happened to be fastened !” 

“Professor,” I inquired, “what is to be my share in the work? Make it an 
easy task ; I know so little of the technique of these things.” 

*Carissimo,” replied the wise man, “I only ask you to apply what I have 
taught you of the prime movers to our occult periphery. Already I am on the 
trace of the guilty, a foreigner aged about fifty-five, quite bald, and, from the 
movement of his lips, talking very fast.” 

“You have seen him?” I exclaimed. 

“Only in the darkness of the dust film we have used together. He is in 
hiding not far away, and we shall find him when my indications are perfected. 
To-day you will oblige me by giving your attention to a shriveiled old woman, an 
Ursuline nun, who was on watch the night the sacrosanto was stolen, and who 
knows the thief.” 

“ How can you tell that she knows the thief?” 

‘** Because a minute interrogatory has established the fact,” rejoined the Professor, 
with an amused smile. “She admits having been so overcome at recognising his 
identity, while the theft was being committed, as to have lost all presence 
of mind.” 

“Then why not make her tell his name ?” 

“Companion of my studies, that is for you to do,” retorted my master, the 
smile broadening to a good-natured little laugh. ‘She is Sister Eunice, of the 
Convent of Divine Repose, perhaps once pleasing and attractive, now old, infirm, 
and frightened. She is English, and you will speak her own language, which I am 
unable to do, While you can force nothing further from her than moaning 
repetitions, I doubt not that, if you take her to my Villa Sirena and give peace of 
mind and good cheer, you may draw forth important clues. Your afternoon is 
filled with ungarnered harvest. A motive must be supplied, and, as you know, the 


’ & : . : 
: strongest motive in the human heart, and one that usually loosens the tongue, is a 
y lust for revenge. How that motive is to be used remains for you to discover. 
? & . ‘ ‘4 
Z Come with me; she is in the next room, ready to go.” 
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“Remove a nun, however old, from the control of her superiors !’ 


“We have both civil and ecclesiastical authority. All Naples is longing and 
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expectant, and has called upon me to recover its Holy Grail. Take your steps 
with inspiration, remembering that a woman’s nature is really deep where it appears 
shallow. I shall expect you back in a day or two.” 

So saying, Vaini opened a door and motioned me into an adjoining room, 
where, on a reclining chair, rested an elderly woman, whose frail form was robed in 
the vestments of St. Ursula. She shrank before my tutor’s approach, and turned 
upon me a countenance whereon was fixed a silent acquiescence in fate. It was 
the weary face of one who has suffered, and as I looked into those dark eyes I 
was smitten with the consciousness of an intrusion. 

She answered my first words in the restrained English of the formal ’seventies, 
pure of the careless diction of jin-de-siécle days. I noticed that her fingers were 
carelessly, and perhaps unconsciously, busy with the beads of a blackthorn rosary, 
During our journey I inquired of her the history of the Holy Grail, whereof I 
knew little. Was it of miraculous origin, or had antiquity cast about it fables of 
its own? Had she been privileged to hold it in her hands, and was it in very 
deed carved from a single emerald ? 

Sister Eunice answered that she had more than once washed it with perfumed 
water, though she had never seen it in the full light of day. It was kept in a 
crystal case before the altar, where the light was chiefly of consecrated tapers. It 
was supposed to be of Babylonian cutting—a chalice sacred to Baal—and had 
been assigned to Pausanias as his share of the Persian plunder after Platea. We 
are told that he presented it to the Delphic Temple of Apollo. Mark Antony 
gave it to Herod the Great, who bestowed it as a wedding gift upon the beautiful 
and ill-fated Mariamne. 

This story was interrupted by a rasping little cough. My companion’s 
taciturnity had yielded to the interest of our discussion, and perhaps to the 
pleasure of escaping from Vaini’s interrogatory. 

“And after that, my sister, what befell ?” 

“When Mariamne was put to death it was stolen by a servant, who sold it to 
Joseph of Arimathea. I need not remind you of its disappearance.” 

“No,” I assented, ‘‘nor of the search for it by pilgrims and crusaders, All 
the world knows that it was found at Lepanto on the Turkish admiral’s ship, and 
that Don John of Austria placed it in the Cathedral of Naples. Professor Vaini 
told me,” I added very gently, ‘‘that you know nothing of its theft.” 

At these words the Ursuline nun averted her face, and gazed out upon the 
breadth and splendour of the scene before us. 

“You are looking,” I said, ‘‘towards the Roman Stabiz, where years ago I 
beheld the skeleton of an ancient galley recovered from the deep and _ brought 
in to our sunshine, with its shells and tangle dripping, like the secret of a lifetime 
suddenly revealed !” 

Sister Eunice turned and gazed at me fixedly. 

“But now,” I added carelessly, ‘‘we have only agreeable things to think of. 
We are nearly at our destination, where we shall find a garden spangled with 
December roses, and that peace without which kings are but slaves.” 

Half an hour later we were sitting in Vaini’s library at the Villa Sirena, the 
tea-things spread upon his work-table. In my ears rang his words that Sister 
Eunice was to be refreshed and comforted, and her secret drawn from her 
unawares. My eyes passed from the shrivelled figure before me—from the face 
that through half a lifetime had not brightened in the light of home, the hands 
blanched in the service of others, the lips that had tasted bitter lees. ‘The small 
ivory box in its accustomed niche riveted my thoughts. It was the Casquet of 
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Essentials whose contents were familiar, though neither Vaini nor I had yet 
dared use the poisons those tiny vials contained. 

An overwhelming temptation presented itself, for success meant a realisation 
of the ideal of science and imagination. I hesitated before a_ responsibility 
wherein a maladroitness might be followed by this woman’s death. I was vividly 
conscious of having reached one of those fateful instants when a resolve which 
makes for the success or failure of a lifetime must be shrunk from or accepted. 

A startling surprise interrupted my musing. On the wall hung an ivory lute 
of rare beauty, once in long-gone days familiar to Vaini’s touch. Sister Eunice 
rose with emotion, caressing the instrument with loving fingers, and murmuring 
in a trembling voice—“ Ay lute!” 

It flashed across my thoughts that in sending me upon this visionary quest, the 
Professor had been disingenuous in concealing from me some acquaintance between 
himself and the Ursuline nun in days when he was not an arch-master of curious 
arts, nor she a recluse from the world. In the instant’s irritation that followed 
I resolved at any hazard to fathom the half-revealed secret that had thrust itself 
upon me. 

Sister Eunice was so intent upon the ivory lute that she did not see me 
empty the vial labelled “ Urohzematoporphyria Cythera” into her teacup. The 
instantaneous effect of the faint aroma reduced me to a drowsy perception that | 
had been thrown thirty years backward. I must have lost consciousness, for 
when my eyes reopened the nun’s teacup was empty, and the lute-strings were 
trembling beneath her touch. I tried to speak, but my voice sounded strange 
and unnatural. She was still standing before me, but the sea air had crimsoned 
her wrinkled cheeks and brightened her brown eyes. The pallid face had 
suddenly flushed with exultant youth, and she regarded me with a girl’s laugh, 
young and deliciously spontaneous, rippling from the immortal heart of joy. 

Then, athwart the twinkling lute-strings, and from the distance of years, I 
heard the refrain: 





Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine. 


ET. 


I was awakened next morning by a faint odour of hyacinths stealing through 
my open window--seeming the rich and lingering perfume of dreams. 

Yes, dreams of that astounding transformation—of the awakened look of those 
intent brown eyes—eyes of pride and laughter, and wistful things unspoken and 
suddenly grown young. She was auburn-haired now, as though returning youth 
had crowned her with its transcendent halo, ‘The nun’s habit had faded in the 
pink folds of a gown, and an extraordinary warmth and richness and_brilliancy 
had replaced the grey human shadow. 

In that early reverie I listened to the undulating murmur of soft sounds 
without—the rhythm of wings and awakenings. What an awakening had been hers, 
as Vaini’s poison fired her veins, and how with a woman’s luminous flash of 
comprehension she had instantly accepted it, as though the flame of youth could 
never be wholly dead in a vestal bosom. 

We had spent the evening in Vaini’s library, and I remembered her shapely 
sentences sounding across my stupor at what I had done. At ten o’clock one 
of the Italian maids had shown her upstairs to a guest’s chamber, whither her 
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aun’s portmanteau had been taken. She had told me her name, Guinevere 
Godfree, the name of her English girlhood, Eunice being that assumed in her 
novitiate. Her youth had been unhappy, she added, and our talk covered an 
interplay of profound emotion. I was conscious as we spoke of things that 
burned to be said, yet remained unpoken. And now the day stood waiting 
poised in breathless silence, like Horus the immortal holding his secret with 
finger on his lips. 

It was in Vaini’s cloister garden that I found her, walking amid its triangles 
of lawn, its sky-swung clusters of oranges, its trickling splash of water amid 
monastic statues and the walls and arches about which age has cast its silver-grey. 

Advancing to me with a careless gesture towards the sun-dappled walls, the 
climbing sweet-bays and the dilapidated steps, over which a lizard darted, she 
exclaimed, “It has the sense of having been lovely and beloved for centuries.” 

“To me,” I answered, “it seems younger and more exquisite than ever before.” 

“The night has gone,” she exclaimed with emotion, ‘‘ the convent night 

“And the day has come. ‘That is why everything looks suddenly beautiful 
to us both.” 

“You have saved me from the shadow and the dust,” she cried, “ you have 
given me uplifting happiness, and I have been waiting here to ask you what has 
happened, whether it is real——” 

“Last evening,” I replied, “we climbed together from darkness into light. 
Does not the good Book say, ‘Come, let us walk in the light’ ?” 

* Light and gladness,” she murmured, ‘‘ how musically the words ring together !” 

“Tt is in the light,” I answered, gazing into her liquid eyes, “that flowers 
bloom !” 

My words were cut short by the appearance of Pasquale, followed by a sinister- 
visaged man, dressed in official frock-coat, who Pasquale whispered was the 
Provincial Chief of Police. 

Guinevere and I divined the purpose of this visit, and, drawn by a common 
danger, turned with composure towards the enemy. 

“T had not expected to find so young a lady,” observed the commissary, 
fixing his astonished eyes upon Miss Godfree. 

“T had not expected the pleasure of this visit,” I replied. “ Will you tell me 
its object ? ” 

“A sensational robbery has been committed at San Gennaro,” explained the 
official, seating himself in the rustic chair to which I motioned. ‘The Holy 
Grail has disappeared under circumstances which point to its acquisition by some 
millionaire crank. The nuns are suspected of, connivance,-and one of them, 
Sister Eunice, was in your company yesterday. You were traced together to this 
house which I am about to search.” 

“Search and be . . . blessed,” I answered, ‘‘ but first show me your warrant.” 

The document, duly signed and sealed, was produced, and his men to the 
number of a dozen approached the house. Two remained at the gate, two kept 
us under observation, two mounted guard over the servants assembled in the 
kitchen, while the remainder with the commissary made a domiciliary visit through 
the now empty house. At the end of an hour they had ransacked every room 
needless to say, without finding either the Holy Grail or the nun Eunice. 


” 


They had only been gone ten minutes, when a telegram arrived from Vaini 
requesting me to join him in Naples with all haste. 

My former tutor received me with incisive questions. I dared not tell him of 
the transformation his elixir had wrought in the aged female commended to my 
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charge, observing merely that she had benefited by a charge of air, and hastening 
to describe the police official’s visit. 

The Professor’s fine lips twisted in a compassionate smile. “It was not a 
police official,” he murmured, “ but the head of the Neapolitan Camorra. An 
expert might fail to tell them apart.” 

The Camorra, as every one knows, is a secret association of criminals of all 
classes, distributed throughout Southern Italy—a government within the Govern- 
ment—wielding political power, arresting justice, extorting blackmail, and enforcing 
its mandates in the fine and subtle manner of the guattro cento. 

Vaini, watching me attentively as he balanced the big pencil on his forefinger, 


read my thoughts and softly added, “It is a Tammany ‘Tiger, gone slightly mad, ; 
and armed with an Italian stiletto,” é 
“What,” I asked, “has the Camorra to do with the recovery of the Holy 


Grail ?” : 

“The Camorra suspects the police of having stolen it, and of trying to cheat 
the Camorra out of its share.” 

“You told me the other day you conjectured the whereabouts of the chalice. 
Have you found it?” 

“Unfortunately the police are also on its track. The man who stole it—merely 
for the kudos of the thing—was nearly stabbed last night, and is in extreme peril 
this morning. You cannot expect the police to stand by and see themselves 
defrauded.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “ you know who has committed this theft ?” 

“Oddly enough,” replied Vaini, “it is your fellow-student of thirty years ago 
—Orion Marblehead. Which may somewhat explain why, as my time to-day is 
engrossed in playing police against Camorra, I ask you to go immediately to his 
relief, and aid his escape from Naples.” 

“ At the risk of my life!” I impatiently ejaculated. “Mr. Marblehead should 
Know enough to cast a sop to Cerberus.” 

“That,” gravely replied the Professor, “might be compounding a felony, a 
thing neither Camorra nor police would condescend to. Friend of my soul!” he 
added in caressing Italian, laying his hand upon mine, “your hesitation mortifies 
me. Through all these years have I been mistaken in my favourite pupil ?” 

I yielded weakly to this appeal, and received instructions as to the precise 
locality where Mr, Marblehead would show himself, at the corner of an alley called 
Guantai Nuovi, facing the Church of San Giacomo. I imposed a single condition. : 
*Vaini,” I said, ‘‘I, as well as the Camorra, have a conscience, and not for an : 
instant will I be custodian of stolen property.” 

On reaching the Piazza del Municipio, and pausing at the squalid street 
indicated, I observed that a funeral Mass had just been celebrated in the church 
before me, and that the cortege, a few bystanders, and the Frati della Misericordia, 
clad in the long gowns of their order, were dispersing. One of the latter, his head 
covered by the usual black hood which concealed all but the eyes, brushed past 
me, and as he did so, I was stupefied to hear him softly whistling an American 
melody, “ Let us drink to the girls that are waiting.” I gazed after him in amaze- 
ment, then, in response to a slight salutation of his hand, followed into the 
deserted byway. He turned as soon as we were alone, and with the familiar 
nasal accent of New England exclaimed: “Say, did you ever smell such a rotten 
peach as Naples?” 





Then with great dexterity he drew off his sombre habiliment, casting it with 
a muttered imprecation into an open doorway, and revealing as he did so the 
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features of my fellow-student of thirty-five years before. His face had become 
seamed with fine lines of Hustlerium tremens Americanus since we parted in the 
spring of 1870, but it was the same alert countenance of clear-cut resolve, and 
his crisp, incisive vernacular was still the vibrant voice of Massachusetts. As he 
uncovered his head, I noticed that he had become completely bald. 

“TI saw you come sa’ntering along,” he said, shaking me warmly by the hand, 
“and knew you right away. Says I, ‘That’s dear old tenderfoot, and ain’t he 
dressed nice, browned up some, too!’ Let’s go to a hash-house and snatch a 
lunch,” he added, drawing on a cap. “I am most starved, and want a square 
lay-out. The drinks are on you,” he added with a smile and a wink— “I’m a 
stranger.” 

I led the way to Pilsener’s Restaurant round the corner, and learning that a 
turkey was being roasted in the kitchen, ordered it taken upstairs to a private 
room, together with the obbligato accompaniment of chippolata sausage, giblet 
sauce, stewed celery, and purée de pommes. 

Mr. Marblehead observed these preliminaries with satisfaction, wiping two or three 
shining beads from his bald pate, and pouring forth his phrases with packed richness 
of expression. ‘‘ Let me readjust the focus of events,” he began; “this waiter has 
no more sense than a coroner’s jury. I had a small shoat for Christmas dinner, 
and it seems like l’ve not had a bust-out since then. Why not? Because I had 
a brace on such a job as doesn’t come once in a century. Say, these Neapolitans 
have no more shame than a back-yard cat. Yes, sir, it is a big job, and I want 
you to help me v7ght now. I want you to get on to it P.D.Q—pretty... 
dam . . . quick.” 

“Mr. Marblehead,” I said as the turkey was placed before us, “I hope that 
you have found happiness in all these years since we were students together.” 

“Happiness!” he echoed, helping himself abundantly; “some men would 
say a cool drink, a thirty-cent partaga, and the American Sunday papers. I 
had all that, and it was not enough.” 

* Not enough!” I ejaculated. 

“It’s thirty-two years,” pursued my companion reflectively, “since I met 
with an accident. I got engaged to be married. She was an elegant lady, clean 
as a hound’s teeth, and not a fly on her. She had all the hall-marks of youth 
and beauty, right down to the ground. Her poppa was in the book trade in 
Amen Corner, and I met them crossing from Liverpool to New York, where the 
old man had business. She had a small dog, the peskiest-tempered animal you 
ever saw—I called him Bitters because he had so much bark and w’ine. Now 
I generally hit a winning stride, but love-making has never been my strongest 
hold. I looked over all four sides of her, and brought my proposal down to 
business. ‘Will you have me?’ I said—‘ satisfaction guaranteed, or the money 
returned.’ When I told her poppa I was willing to take his daughter off his 
hands, he just looked me over in that dignified English way, enough to freeze 
the stuffing in a lightning rod. He was the sort of man that makes a point of 
solid silver handles to his coffin. I was worth half a million dollars in those 
days, and her poppa and I jollied her into saying yes. It jarred me some when 
she broke the engagement, telling me something I savvied down to mean I 
was not the only pebble on the beach. I reckon I saw red just then!” And 
remembering his wrongs Mr. Marblehead lapsed into profanity, wherein he 
breathed a defiance as sweeping as that which rings through the Athanasian 
Creed. 


“T am sorry to hear you had so serious a misadventure,” I answered 
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sympathetically ; “but you are not one to remain long discouraged. You soon 


turned to other and larger fields of action.” 

“ Action!” he repeated angrily. ‘‘ Yes, and a criminal action at that. I am 
in for the fight of my life, and I always fight to a finish. Say, if you value nerve 
thrills, spend to-night dodging about with me; you really can’t afford to be out 
of it, and, say, bring a five-shooter with you: the way to parry is to fire first.” 
With which words he produced a small package, and removing a strip of 
chamois skin revealed a green chalice, apparently cut from a monster emerald, 
three inches in height and the same in diameter. 

“Look at her,” he exclaimed, exultingly smiting the table; “she’s worth 
a king’s ransom, even when kings were rated high. With the money Bond 
Street would give for that, I could settle in England, buy out some belted and 
busted earl, and look up my fiancée of years ago, It’s the weakness of my 
character that I still care for the woman—the fact is, sir, she’s fifty per cent. 
grit and the rest pure gold.” 

“This is the Holy Grail,” I ejaculated, “stolen some days ago from the 
Cathedral. Mr. Marblehead, I am shocked to find it in your possession.” 

“Do you think,” he answered with a chuckle, ‘that a man has no ambition! 
Years ago I had enough of sending shuttles back and forth and calling it strenuous 
life. I resolved to do something great. A voice whispered, ‘The man that gets 
away with the Holy Grail is decorated. All the world from Launcelot and 
Guinevere to our own day will pay to hear him lecture how he lifted it.’” So 
saying, Mr. Marblehead bit off a piece of plug tobacco, and spat with faultless 
accuracy into the eyes of a cat that stood sniffing like Lazarus at the gate. 

“Guinevere!” I murmured thoughtfully, taking the emerald in my hand. 

“Yessir,” continued my companion reflectively, “from Joseph with his corner 
in wheat when Egypt was starving, right down to modern times, we all want to 
be something more than a fumble-bug. The police were on my trail yesterday, 
the Camorra tried to stiletto me last night. I put on that fire-escape suit and 
kept just about five laps ahead—now you have got to get me out of Naples, for 
there is big money in this.” 

So impressed was I with our mutual insecurity, that without waiting to conduct 
Mr. Marblehead to Vaini, I hurried him to Sorrento, and lodged him at the hotel 
adjoining our villa. I made no further allusion to Miss Godfree than to say that 
our former tutor had entrusted an elderly nun to my care, whose health required 
solitude. 


III. 


It was evening when I reached the villa and learned that Miss Godfree had 
retired to her room. The next day she came downstairs to luncheon daintily 
dressed in China-blue bodice and skirt, with peach-blow undersleeves. Her 
feather-soft hand rested in mine as she overwhelmed me with extravagant thanks 
for something she vaguely referred to as “a palsied heart awakened.” 

I am always embarrassed by thanks, so I hastily led her to Vaini’s library, 
where a frugal refreshment was served—fried haddock with cucumber salad, 
quails in a bed of pommes pailles, truffles ex serviette, and a pineapple cheese 
following in quick succession. I gave her the philosopher’s Bohemian wine-glass 
filled with ’48 Amaranth Madeira, a dozen of which rested in his cellar. The 
room, quite unchanged to this day, is a type of refined comfort. It has 
book-cases, deep easy-chairs, and ‘writing-tables, and rare and beautiful objects of 
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Vaini’s collecting; for though a man of limited means, he possessed exquisite 
taste for the embellishments of life. He laughingly avowed his hatred for the 
squalid aspects of the world, About us were rich embroideries, Toledo blades, 
pictures suggesting the perfection of feminine contours, Venetian mirrors, illumi- 
nated missals, Delft porcelains, crystals, and ivory Madonnas. ‘The February sun, 
with fervent imagination, kindled crimson arabesques upon the damask hangings, 
and looking from the windows the trees in their tremulous winter foliage seemed 
lightly clad as nymphs whose limbs thrill with the fever of approaching spring. 
I thought Miss Godfree graceful as hyacinths in the wind, changing and wilful— 
beautiful asa summer sky. She had a flattering way of cleverly amplifying what 
I said, tossing my homespun thought back in embroidered silk. Her face had 
a delightful air of meditative self-reliance through which gleamed an aerial joy in 
her recovered youth. 
She took my note-book from the library table, and opening it at random, read 
aloud the silly, scribbled words— 
‘* Un Baiser c’est peu de chose, 
Pas plus que feuille de rose, 
Ou qu’une feuille de laurier.” 


Then turning upon me those laughing brown eyes, she abruptly closed the volume, 
and I felt as foolish as the proverbial boy at a girls’ party. 

“Come with me to the garden,” she presently exclaimed, as cigarettes were 
placed before us, “and we will gather a posy of violets.” So saying, she left me 
in search of a hat and jacket, while I waited in the hall, where on the table lay 
this characteristic letter from Orion: 


“DEAR SIR, 

“Tt is always pleasant to renew an early friendship, and you acted white 
yesterday. I should like to return the compliment by cordially inviting you to join the 
Suicide Club of which I am President. Headquarters, Chicago ; business hours Io to 4. 
Over six hundred members scattered thoughout U.S.A., including many rising men 
and women of America. He who conquers fear of death, conquers by the same 
magnificent stroke all the fears of life. A time will come when you will have had 
enough—perhaps too much—of this dear old lark-singing earth. I would like to have 
you join right now. 

“Yours truly, 
“ORION MARBLEHEAD.” 


I was too familiar with my former colleague’s originality to be surprised at 
this odd missive. Of the Suicide Club I knew that it had been founded during 
the feverish years that followed the American Civil War, that it includes a 
scattering of army men, a heavy percentage of doctors, a number of penniless 
artists, a large contingent of castaway lovers, a modicum of erratic parsons. One- 
fifth are women, and usually all who join have some profound disgust of life, 
whose poor game has ceased to be worth the candle. 

In the enchantment of Miss Godfree’s presence, the narrow cloister walks 
expanded to vistas of translucent beauty. The daylight mellowed through that 
suave afternoon, lighting afresh the purple and yellow bloom of the long-gone 
summer. The palm-trees lifted their feathery tops, motionless and breathless as 
ships becalmed. A fragrance of mignonette touched the air, and from the brooding 
lustre of the myrtles came a rich piping of the blackbird. At such a moment, 
who would not understand the significance which lovers feel in presence of the 
mating song of birds! 
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"The Professor's fine lips twisted in a compassionate smile. ‘It was not a police official,’ he murmured, ‘but 
the head of the Neapolitan Camorra. An expert might fail to tell them apart.’” 
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I have often sought to recall the wonderful things we talked of, whose kalf- 
remembered meaning haunts that hour—as roses pressed in some choice volume 
keep something of the colour and perfume of their day. I was conscious that 
from the emerald sward at our feet, embroidered with flickering sunshine, many 
things long dormant suddenly awoke. 

“‘ How strangely these few hours have drawn us together!” I exclaimed, hesitating 
before the face lifted to mine. ‘‘It seems as if for both life might be begun anew, 
far from the things that we have suffered from and hated.” 

We seated ourselves at the broad old marble table at which, a century ago, 
the monks gathered and chatted over their coffee. “Only to think,” said Miss 
Godfree, reading my thought, “that in their godless youth they must have revelled 
in the amorous fiction of Italian story-tellers, and in their winter-bitten age have 
recalled the pulse and passion of Italian songs they were to hear no more.” And 
the blackbird twittering in the tree-tops sweetened his song to rapture as she 
spoke. 

But the subject uppermost in my thoughts was my companion’s life, and I 
begged her to tell me something of its story. 

She turned wistfully a hesitating instant toward the wild-grape fragrance 
of the vines about us. ‘You wish me,” she began, “to lead you from this 
cloister back to the garden of my English home. I had a happy girlhood, and 
to my father I owe a superior feminine education, as we understand such things 
in England. It was intended to fit me for the ‘Smart Set,’ if I married well 
and made my way. He required me to read understandingly a leader in the 
Times each morning. I knew the last dozen Derby and Goodwood winners. 
I was taught a smattering of French, and made to cultivate a taste in flowers, 
music, and cuisine, though I cared little for either. I had a Cowes Week during 
each of my three seasons. I rode straight to hounds, could volley a tennis-ball, 
and find a train in Bradshaw.” 

The brown eyes, that in the sunshine had a flash of golden nuggets, sought 
mine with kindling interest. 

** After so comprehensive and practical a training,’ 
“T am not surprised to find you in the Church of Rome. It is the only Church 
Militant remaining, and though myself a heretic, I doubt not that the removal 
of the Vatican would mean the collapse of Christianity.” 

* You call yourself a heretic!” observed Miss Godfree with a shocked expression. 

“A disciple of Epicurus,” I explained, “loving all that is beautiful in life. 
I have known Christians who scarcely came up to that moderate standard. But 
we are straying into theology. Forgive me for leading you back to yourself.” 

“Fate willed it,” she resumed, “that in Rome in 1865, when I was a girl of 
eighteen, I should meet Professor Vaini, who must then have been twice my age. 
In the library we have just left is the lute he gave me. Can you fancy him 
singing love-songs, reciting Leopardi’s Gonsalvo, and teaching me the poetry of 
gardens ? 

“From the first I was afraid of him—he was such a strange and secret man, 
and always in our studies I was conscious that beyond my horizon he beheld 
unaccountable things. My refusal brought him the morbid bitterness of wounded 
pride. From love he passed to cold, vindictive anger, and though thirty-five 
years have passed, he would willingly do me a mischief to-day. 

“Tt was half a dozen years later that I met a man much younger than Vaini, 
who by an odd coincidence had also been his pupil. We crossed the Atlantic 
together, and met again in New York. He was a rich American; my father 
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urged me to accept him, and we became engaged. His was a curious nature, 
the very reverse of Vaini’s, and so dominated by material egotism as to strip all 
life of its amenities and make of it a soulless hulk. He said we should live in 
New York, and to this day, remembering the words, I behold again the hideous 
background of Fifth Avenue.” 

“Would it be indiscreet,” I asked, ‘to hazard a guess at your suitor’s name?” 

“ His name,” answered Guinevere carelessly, ‘is Orion Marblehead.” 

She sat silent now, tracing a pattern on the brown-needled turf beneath 
Vaini’s pines. Far down the pergola, a sheen of dancing sunlight beckoned me on. 

“Will you think me rude,” I whispered, audaciously taking her hand, “ if I 
say I dreamt of you last night? It was a splendid dream—a mirage wherein we 
walked together in this small garden, suddenly transfigured. And as now I took 
your hand and cried aloud. . .” 

“You said,” interrupted Guinevere, ‘“‘‘ Let us conquer fate and be happy!’ I 
shared that wild dream with you and felt your touch, and at the sound of your 
voice I awoke.” 

“And now,” I exclaimed, drawing her to me... 

At this critical instant I was disagreeably surprised to hear a drawling nasal 
voice which came from the top of the cloister wall above us utter the startling 
phrase : 

“T have got him sewed up, you bet.” 

It was Mr. Marblehead, who, having climbed one of the ladders used in 
Sorrento gardens to trim the vines, was contemplating me, his face wreathed 
in smiles. 

Miss Godfree sprang to her feet at the words and fled away down the path. 

“Say,” continued Orion confidentially, drawing a handful of peanuts from his 
pocket, “don’t you ever trust a man with hog teeth. It’s your friend the 
Camorra man, and I beat him hands down. It was an even dollar which 
jumped first. He blazed up like a bonfire when I catched him-—there’s no 
water in the well, only a mud bottom, so he fell soft. He’s just about tuned to 
concert pitch! Listen! sounds like he was twisting knots in the devil’s tail.” 

I remembered in the adjoining garden a disused well, a dozen feet deep, into 
which Orion had evidently cast his pursuer. And issuing from the earth, I 
faintly heard the rich and fervent fluency of Italian malediction. The unlucky 
Neapolitan seemed to be swearing a dozen oaths at once, reminding me of an 
instrument whose keys are smitten all together. 

“Mr. Marblehead!” I cried excitedly, “you are placing yourself dangerously 
within the law. You have committed a monstrous theft, angered the entire 
ecclesiastical world, and assaulted an important official.” 

“T see you have a lady friend,” observed my former fellow-pupil, coolly dis- 
regarding my words, and fastening his gaze upon the disappearing form of Miss 
Godfree. ‘‘I overheard you love-making just now, and—say—your love-making 
is loose in the handle. I dare say you think that as a velvet-edged spell-binder 
you hold the world’s long-distance record. I allow you know how to prospect 
a likely spot, and if this is your own ranche, you are nicely fixed. But when you 
are trying to come it over a woman, you have got to talk your durndest. You 
want to put some ginger into it and buck up at both ends. Why don’t you 
be a husky-tough like me and have some style? A woman likes a man that 
can do a quick turn. I tell you, sir,” he added in a modest undertone, ‘“ when 
I make love, I generally lay out to beat the band. I let her have it first in 
the face.” Then suddenly changing to another thought, he continued: ‘Those 
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low-down Italians have swindled me... the Holy Grail is only bottle-glass. I 
am going to Naples to-morrow, and if the Law Courts give me a right enough 
charge I’ll bust their Camorra out by the roots. Before I go, take a word of 
advice. Your occult philosophy no longer runs smooth on all fours. I think it 
needs a shave. You have held its nose on the grindstone a wee mite too long. 
There is a dark beyond through which Vaini’s two-for-a-dollar search-lights won’t 
carry. I’ve entered you for the Suicide Club—it’s the chance of - your life, 
It’s handier, because you hustle right away from the old man with a scythe, and 
he don’t even have time to look for a strawberry mark on your ear. The world 
won’t be in darkness, even though you blow out your little candle. So long.” 


That evening, as the clock struck eight, Guinevere came down to dinner, 
rose-white and smiling. Mr. Marblehead’s interruption had passed unheeded, 
“Come,” I said, leading her to table, “let us have a well-wined dinner, Irroy 
brut with the croquettes, Rudesheimer with the foie gras, and after salt codfish 
on toast we will drink scalding hot coffee in Vaini’s Crown Derby cups, with a 
sip of 1801 Soleil Couchant Cognac for the finish.” 

The good cheer warmed our spirits and we talked of many things—less of the 
past, which we had done with, than of the future, which instinctively we realised 
to be ours. Before dinner I had freshly tuned the ivory lute Vaini had given her 
in the days of his ill-starred courtship, and when we returned to the library I 
placed it in her hands. 

She ran her fingers deftly over its strings in fluent allegretto, and at the 
touch a splendid ecstasy filled the air. Before her on the table a great bunch 
of violets whispered their fragrant secret. 

Something called me—souvenirs, regrets—or was it the unknown that is always 
to come? ‘To this day I still can hear those fine accords, whose heartbreak wove 
the violets before her into music. Standing thus, she was superb, her fine head 
poised upon the figure of a caryatide. She seemed the tinted-winged image of 
girlhood, with its visions and romance. I remember thinking that her face was 
like a flower-garden, and that when she smiled the breeze was blowing over the 
flowers. I watched the crimson kindle on her cheek, in mute token of a heart 
on fire. Her thoughts seemed far away, and for an instant her eyes glistened. 
I was troubled at this, because the sight of tears in a handsome woman’s eyes is 
apt to make a man do foolish things. Upon what happy wings those memorable 
moments flew, as in her glance I read the fascinating mystery of a promise. 

Softly she sang. It was a song that flushed me with guilty joy, for I divined 
that a new world lay waiting where her voice summoned. It was a song to set 
the wild-flowers dancing, yet beneath its forest murmur I listened to a weird 
accent of enchantment and despair. The blackbirds that through the twilight 
had filled the garden with their song were silent now. I wondered if they, too, 
were listening. 

It was a well-known German air, “ Die letzte Melodie.” When the songs shall 
all be sung and the birds shall all be dead! As she sang, the sea was murmur- 
ing a music of its own, thus seeming to make her the embodiment of minstrelsy. 
Her voice thrilled with the pleading of violin notes, touched with a vague, voluptu- 
ous regret. 

Yes, I listened with guilty joy, for across those rich accords I beheld a vision 
brilliant as the Arabian Nights. I had done wrong in applying Vaini’s weapons 
to my own ends, but wrong-doing is sometimes very sweet. When the song 
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ceased in a lingering sense of tears, I knew that the time had come to speak, 
“T have been looking into the heart of things,” I exclaimed, rising—‘‘ looking 
through the prism of that song. I perceive that you have waited years for me, 
that I have been slow in coming, but at last I am here.” 

“And now that you have come,” answered the strange girl, looking down at 
her lute-strings, “‘ what are you going to do?” 

“You and I have done with society-made values,” I answered ; “we will leave 
Sorrento to-morrow morning.” 

“What will Vaini say .. .?” 

** After what has happened I dare not wait to know.” 

“And Mr. Marblehead. . .?” 

“For once in his life, Mr. Marblehead will be left.” 

“Tt all seems like the dream we dreamt together,” murmured Guinevere, lifting 
her eyes to mine. 

My hands were on her shoulders, and we were standing face to face. “It 
does,” I answered quickly, “and when a dream comes true it is because the gods 
have spoken. The immortals kindling the sunrise cast no shadow.” 


IV. 


For me the night that followed was one of wakeful hours and fitful sleep. 
Again and again I started from sinister presentiments. ‘The chief of Neapolitan 
police and the genius of the vengeful Camorra lurked in awesome shadows, 
watching my approach, and shifting their stilettos to a firmer grasp.  Vaini 
pursued me with shrill reproaches, and Mr. Marblehead’s satanic cunning baffled 
my escape. 

At last daylight came—the grey daylight of a cold rainy midwinter morning. 
I rang for coffee, my portmanteau was closed, the carriage was coming. It was 
my intention to drive with Miss Godfree along the Castellammare Road, ostensibly 
with that town as our destination, then turning to the right at St. Agnello, reach 
Amalfi, and thence the railway at La Cava. I doubted not that this elliptical 
flight would disconcert pursuit until we were beyond the Alps. 

At the appointed hour of nine, Guinevere was ready, and we waited a feverish 
instant in the library. The sound of heavy carriage wheels on the gravel followed; 
and to my stupor an old-fashioned travelling vettura halted at the door, and a 
figure wrapped in voluminous overcoat and muffler alighted. 

The front door was opened, and at the sound of Vaini’s voice, bidding 
Pasquale let me know of his arrival, Guinevere and I were as revellers whose 
laughter dies at the cock-crow. Nothing save heroic measures could now avail, 
and motioning her to remain out of view, I went to meet Vaini. “Professor,” I 
said, detaining him in the hall, “ta deplorable accident has happened. A careless 
hand (ask me not whose) has given the nun some drops from one of the 
casquet vials.” 

“And she is dead!” ejaculated my tutor in a quivering voice, turning upon 
me a face of frightened horror. 

“On the contrary, the Urohematoporphyria Cythere has restored her youth. 
She is a beautiful girl of twenty—shy as girls will be, and morbidly reluctant 
to be seen.” 

“Per le trippe del diavolo,” he cried furiously, “by the devil’s intestines, who 
has done this?” 

“Vaini,” I answered, laying my hand soothingly upon his arm, “I cannot tell 
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a lie... it was Orion Marblehead. More than this, he has planned to elope 
with her. I gather that in bygone years there was some tenderness between 
them.” 

“Friend of my soul,” ejaculated the master, listening with a menacing pucker 
of the eyebrows, “you stab me to the heart.” 

“] have already provided for the confusion of their project,” I added with 
determination. ‘Leave all to me. You will remain here and give Orion the 
dressing-down he deserves, while I take the girl hence, and place her beyond 
his reach.” 

The Professor’s lips twitched with jealous rage, and there was in his voice a 
vitriolic note. His keen face, cruel with disappointed love, seemed imprint with 
the antique Roman type and fired with its elements of intellect, refinement, and 
savagery. 

“Cattivo Pazzo!” he muttered under his breath. ‘Orion shall dance with 
the devil in hell.” 

At the words the front door was again opened by Pasquale, and Mr. Marble- 
head appeared, smiling unperturbed. 

“You want to size things up and start in on a new deal,” he said to Vaini. 
“The Holy Grail is yours—here it is, bottle-glass, and worth ten francs. But the 
lady is mine, and I have come for the goods,” 

The Professor had caught a glimpse of Miss Godfree and waited to hear no 
more. Springing past me with swift venom, he entered the library, and care- 
fully selecting a vial from the casquet, emptied its contents into his hand and 
dashed them in a sparkling spray over Guinevere. Above his strident voice rang 
the sound of her mortal outcry. Her anguished eyes met mine, and there was a 
pathetic motion of her hands towards me as she shuddered and paled. In an 
instant her bright face changed to transparent whiteness—the face of a fairy 
grown suddenly oid, The red-gold in her veins faded to silver, and clad in the 
dusky habiliments of St. Ursula, she stood before us, blighted and silent—an 
aged woman. It was so horrible a thing, that the room swam before me. In 
their glance of mutual aversion I read the sequel of Vaini’s ill-fated courtship, and 
realised, as never before, that there is no force so vindictive as disappointed 
love. Vaini had smitten her as with lightning, inflicting a mischief greater 
than death. 

Mr. Marblehead alone remained unmoved, looking on with the intent silence 
of the busy mind. His plain face grew radiant as though beyond the pitiful 
understanding of life he had discerned something sublime. “There must be a 
fibre of the Massachusetts forest in my backbone,” he remarked with a hard lip, 
“or I could not have seen this and live. Professor, you have made her look 
like a five-year-old picture-hat, and now she will come with me, where she 
belongs. I guess we may all drop a trap-door on our emotions. Guinevere,” he 
said, turning gravely to the nun, “this is a straight call, and you know I will 
always treat you white. To-morrow, thirty-four years ago, was to have been 
our wedding-day. Come with me. We are ready to start right now. Your 
portmanteau is here, and my only baggage is a snack-basket and a campstool.” 

Miss Godfree, once more become Sister Eunice, followed her faithful suitor 
without a word, and together they entered the professor’s hired vettura and drove 
away, I knew not whither. Their departure brought a manifest relief to Vaini, 
who stood watching their going, with the Holy Grail in his hands. This object 
he lost no time in restoring to the ecclesiastical authorities, and received fulsome 
encomiums in the Italian press for its clever recovery. 
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At my urgent solicitation he removed the Casquet of Essentials from the 
library table. I represented to him the grievous consequences that might follow 
its use by a second careless hand if left thus within reach. 1 was too modest to 
mention my share in Miss Godfree’s adventure, and I doubt not he died in the 
belief that it had been due to Orion’s dangerous meddling. ‘There are occasions 
when it is wise to hide one’s light under a bushel. Months after the Professor’s 
death, I found the casquet in the hiding-place where he had locked it away— 
the two vials he and I had employed for Miss Godfree still empty. 

That evening my former tutor discoursed very earnestly upon what he termed 
the nun’s “semblance ” of rejuvenation. He pronounced it a curious hallucination 
and likened it to a rainbow floating over a cascade, the water alone being real 
and unchanged, however coloured with evanescent tints. 

Mr. Marblehead’s clumsy trifling had, he declared, merely rekindled that 
ephemeral spark of youth which sometimes lingers in the aged, but the figure 
before us was Eunice, not Guinevere, despite a transitory disguise. His com- 
ments upon my credulity in supposing it to have been otherwise were unusually 
caustic. 

Vaini and I had been left alone but a few days, when the following notice 
appeared in a Neapolitan paper : 


FOUND DROWNED AT CAPRI. 

The bodies of a man and woman that were washed ashore on the 
landing beach last Thursday have been identified as those of Signor 
Marblehead Orion, an American millionaire, and of the English Sig- 
norina Godam Free. It is supposed that they threw themselves from 
the steamer Faustine while at anchor during the preceding night. 
The woman, who, strange to say, was an elderly person disguised in 
the garb of an Ursuline nun, was clasped in the man’s embrace, the 
singular pair having perhaps eloped together. 


So passed away my fellow-student, for whose scheme of life Vaini’s intangible 
philosophy had proved an inadequate foundation. 

His mind had aspired to the quest of a superlative treasure such as, in one 
semblance or another, is the aim of many. He had possessed it for a day, only 
to realise that the rarest ideals become commonplace at our earthly touch. 

In his maturity he had known the unique experience of beholding again, still 
in the freshness of girlhood, the woman he had wooed in youth—to see her 
snatched in an instant to an infirm and graceless age. 

What wonder if, in the grief of two such disillusions, a disciple of the Suicide 
Club turned to the tranquil and undying sea! 

I am sometimes asked, now that Vaini is no more and his fame is climbing, 
what manner of man he was, and what were the methods that led to such 
supernatual craft. It is in answer to these queries that I have written this and 
previous narratives, showing, as far as the pupil may illustrate the master’s 
complex mind, those principles of occult force which he found within the grasp 
of modern science. By thinkers of his own calibre Vaini is considered to have led 
the way in the unravelling of threads which, after ages of baffled study, are now 
perceived to connect us with the Unseen World. 

I often meditate upon those hours wherein the master taught me to weigh 
the unreality of things. Sitting in his study this Christmas, with the objects that 
he loved about me, I seem to see beyond my blazing fire the sunbeams of those 
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meteoric days. Beside me on his table is the Casquet of Essentials, with whose 
contents I have never again ventured to experiment. Yonder is his set of amber 
chessmen, marked with the arms of le Grand Monarque, and on the wall hangs 
Guinevere’s ivory lute. 

Here, in Vaini’s garden, the roses the Jesuits planted half a century ago still 
lift themselves upon the cloister buttress with a shy caress. ‘They are of a stock 
of extraordinary antiquity, popularly descended from roses that flourished at 
Capri and Ischia before Parthenope and Pastum were known—in days when 
Poseidon was young and made love to the beautiful daughters of men. Years ago, 
at first sight of them I bethought me that in ploughing old fields we may turn up 
the seeds of celestial flowers. Nameless, I have named these roses Zoujours ou 
Jamais, in remembrance of that which Guinevere and I agreed should be Forever 
—and which scarce outlived the brilliance of a day. Above the monks’ pergola 
a yellow trumpet creeper waves its flaming tendrils in profane exuberance, as 
though after medieval centuries this tiny span of earth has not yet lost the 
glamour of its Golden Age. Bend as they may, its paths all lead to aspects 
of living beauty, and however short, they are more suggestive than many a 
lifetime. Their witchery holds a meaning beyond the significance of the actual 
world. The tranquillity and vividness of monastic association linger about these 
walls as a ghost story clings to a haunted house. In this Villa Sirena, whose 
very name is music, I seem to hear again that sweet-sung cantilena—as it were 
a fugitive chord, linking some rapturous memory with the poesy of nature. Deep 
in the night’s heart phantom footsteps come and go. 

On pleasant spring mornings I seek my garden at dawn—at the hour of 
perfumed darkness when in ancient days the nymphs awakened. ‘The early 
sunshine, climbing these mountain sides with golden shoon, unfolds its opalescent 
mirror. An instant follows, splendid with awakening life, and brief as the echo 
of footsteps down the Eternal Silence. And often, thinking of the feet whose 
tread has smoothed these cloister walks, I remember the wan, grey figure of 
Eunice, telling her beads, and fancy behind her, leaning at the monastery well, 
a radiant and imperishable vision of Guinevere. 



















TO ANTHEA: THAT SHE MAY BE COMFORTED. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


I, 


Y soul’s small voice hath told me, 
Pure hope and faith uphold me, 


That we cannot part, 
O dearest heart, 


Though shepherd Death shall fold me. 


II, 
The noontide sun is shining 
To mock at your repining, 
For a lover’s shroud 
Is but a cloud— 


A cloud with a silver lining. 


IIL, 
No sorrow, then, no sighing, 
No murmuring, no crying. 
While you shall endure 
Be very sure 


My passing is not dying. 


IV. 
The breath of fire can never 
Our dual spirits sever, 
But an after-glow 
My soul shall know 
Till you return for ever. 


Vi 


Commingled we ascended, 


Through life’s high heaven wended ; 


And one cannot sink 
Beneath Time’s brink 


Ere the other’s way be ended. 


VI. 
Twin stars to sister, brother ; 
To father and to mother ; 
To the world one gleam 
On the starry stream ; 


But glorious suns to each other. 


Vil, 

Still shall be feeling, knowing, 
Still worshipping, still showing 
My heart for a light 

Above the night 


To guide your lonely going. 


VII. 
O woman, though none heed it, 
And life no longer speed it, 
Like a flame shall burn, 
Through earth and urn, 


My love while you can need it. 


Under wild winds and weather, 


Beneath the loneliest heather 


I'll wait till you creep 


To share my sleep, 


And we surcease together. 
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The latest portrait of His Holiness Pope Pius X.* 
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* This portrait was presented recently to the author in a special interview, and the autograph reads: Dens Ommnipotens adimpleat 
omnem benedictionem in vobis (‘*May Almighty God fulfil every blessing upon you"). Pins PP. X. 
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The Abbey of Sant’ Anselmo. 


The Benedictine headquarters in Rome, from which the work upon the Vulgate 
is to be controlled, 


A NEW READING OF THE BIBLE. 


THE REVISION OF 


THE VULGATE. 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI. 


, ‘HE Pontificate of Pius X. will live 
in history for one reason, if for 
no other—the revision of the 

Vulgate, put in the hands of the Bene- 

dictine Order in general, but more _par- 

ticularly in those of the most learned 

English ecclesiastic now living, Dom 

Francis Aidan Gasquet, Abbot-President 

of the English Benedictine Congregation, 

The Vulgate is the Latin version of the 

Scriptures authorised by the Catholic 

Church, but the word ‘ Vulgate” was 

originally applied to the Greek transla- 

tion of the Old Testament. Centuries 
ago critics believed that several transla- 
tions of the Greek Testament existed in 
early times, and that one of these was 
called “ Vulgata” or “Communis,” and 
another “TItala,” from the place of its 
origin. 

Cardinal Wiseman, who occupied such 

a prominent position in historical criticism, 

was of the opinion that before St. Jerome, 

to whom we owe the Vulgate now in use, 
the Church had only one translation of 
the Bible, and that it did not come from 

Italy, but from the North of Africa, and 

that, of thousands of revisions, the best 

was made in Italy, St. Augustine discover- 
ing it in Milan, using it, and calling it 

“tala.” Others, on the contrary, think 

that it was the “Itala” of Milan St. 
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Augustine took to Africa and used in his 
work, it having been current about and 
after 350. St. Jerome in his writings 
shows his belief in many revisions of the 
same version, but not in any independent 
versions. On the other’ hand, St. 
Augustine seems to have held an opposite 
view, as he wrote, ‘*’Those who turn the 
Bible from Hebrew into Greek can be 
counted, but the Latin translators are 
innumerable, for in the earliest years of 
the Faith every one who got a Greek 
manuscript into his hands and thought he 
had some little acquaintance with each 
tongue, ventured to translate.” What is 
sure is that the official language of the 
early Roman Church was Greek, and that 
nearly all the early Popes spoke in this 
language. Wiseman, to support his theory 
that the Old Latin version of the Bible 
was made in Africa, where Greek had not 
the same currency as in Rome, pointed 
to the fact that it is full of ‘‘ Africanisms,” 
but other critics, especially Ronsch, 
demonstrate that such ‘“ Africanisms” 
existed practically throughout the whole 
of Southern Italy. 

St. Jerome, “the wisest Doctor of the 
Latin Church,” as he is called, born at 
Aquileia, then the chief town of the 
Venetian provinces, undertook the trans- 
lation of the Bible and succeeded in this 
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gigantic work by having learned Hebrew 
while doing penance in the desert of 
Chaldea, between Syria and Arabia. From 
there he returned to Rome, where Pope 
Damasus I. encouraged and assisted him 
in the completion of his work. He began 
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generally used, but is now employed only 
at St. Peter’s in Rome, and for the 
Ambrosian rite at the Cathedral of Milan 
and at the Basilica of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
In the year 385, attacked by his enemies, 
St. Jerome left for Palestine, and settled 
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A page of the seventh-century Psalter (British Museum), showing the 98th Psalm. 


This is a fair example of the ancient versions and materials upon which the Revisers will have to work. 
Note the ‘‘ glosses” or translations in several languages which are inscribed over many of the words. 


the collation and translation of the New 
Testament in 383. He afterwards passed 
to the Psalms, which he first revised 
hurriedly and imperfectly, which revision, 
called ‘ Romana,” although it is not the 
one comprised in the Vulgate, was then 


at Bethlehem, where in the six years 
following he made the second revision of 
the Psalter, based on the original Greek 
manuscript of the Hexapla of Origen, 
which was then preserved in the library 
of the Church of Cesarea, Palestine. 
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This version was later on called the 
“Gallicana,” as it was first adopted in 
France, and is generally considered 
authentic and used in all the breviaries. 
Immediately after, St. Jerome began 
the translation of the Old Testament from 
the original Hebrew ; and this text, which 
no longer exists, was really the monument 
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this was done in two years, and in two 
years more, from 393 to 395, he translated 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of 
Canticles, the Books of Ezra, Genesis, 
and Paralipomena. The patience and 
the energy of the Saint were really inex- 
haustible, as during the nine years follow- 
ing he finished Exodus, Leviticus, 
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St. Jerome, by Giovanni Santi, father of Raphael (in the Lateran Gallery). 
St. Jerome was the Latin Father who lived in the fourth century, collected the scattered books of the 
Old and New Testaments and translated them into the Latin version which took the title of ‘‘ Vulgate” 
or ‘‘ Popular,” and has been in use in the Roman liturgy ever since. 


to his glory and the pride of the Catholic 
Church. He commenced with the four 
Books of Kings containing the celebrated 
“Prologus Galeatus.” Next came the 
Book of Job and the Prophets, and then 
the third version of the Psalms, which 
last, although taken direct from the 
Hebrew, is not included in the Vulgate 
and the Church has never used it. All 


Numbers, and Deuteronomy, and the year 
after, in 405, the MS. was finished 
containing Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Esther, 
Jeremiah, Daniel, and also Tobias and 
Judith from the Chaldee. It is most 
interesting to follow the ponderous work 
of this Doctor of the Church, in his 
conscientious adaptation, his power of 
grasping the subject, and his quickness in 
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mastering some of his most beautiful 


translations. Through his preface to the 
Canticle of Canticles and to Proverbs 


and Ecclesiastes we learn that it took 
him only three days to finish them, as he 
was recovering from an illness and could 
dedicate all his time to them. ‘Tobias 
also was translated in twenty-four hours ; 
and, more surprising still, Judith took him 
perhaps 
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taste of the copyist. Repeated and orga- 
nised attempts were made to return to 
the original of St. Jerome, but with little 
or no success. Being in hand-writing, 
the whole Bible was so expensive that 
one copy cost 1,000 gold florins, at that 
time a very large sum. However, to 
make it accessible to poor ecclesiastics, 
the first attempt at printing, at Mayence, 
in 1450, was 





only one 
night. He 
speaks of it 
as ‘‘una 
lucubratiun- 
cula.” 

As the 
world and 
human _na- 
ture have 
always been 
the same, 
St. Jerome’s 
only reward 
for his stu- 
pendous 
work was in- 
gratitude, as 
the critics 
were many, 
and even 
St. Augus- 
tine ob- 
jected to the 
translation 
from the 
Hebrew, 
saying it was 
im possible 
to improve 
the original, 
and fearing 








a copy of 
the Vulgate, 
wood char- 
acters being 
used, which 
contained 
only the 
principal 
parts of the 
Old and 
New Testa- 
ments. ‘This 
is the so- 
catled 
Biblia Pau- 
perum, one 
of the rarest 
bibliogra- 
phic curiosi- 
ties, a copy 
of which 
was bought 
by the Duke 
of Devon- 
shire in 
1815, who 
paid only 
4201 for it. 

England 
occupies a 
prominent 
place in the 
history of 
the Vulgate 








the discord 

that a new 

trans l ation Photo, by Felici, Rome. 

wouldcause, Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne, Abbot-Primate of the Benedictine Order. 


In this last 
St. Augus- 
tine was not 
wrong, as after St. Jerome’s translation the 
dangers of corruption in the Vulgate were 
certainly augumented. The Old Latin 
text was still used in many churches, 
and continued to be adopted even after 
the death of the great Saint in 420. 
Innumerable mixed texts were compiled 
by the scribes of the time, in which the 
Old Latin and the Vulgate were gener- 
ously given together, according to the 


The Abbot was formerly Prior of the Abbey of Erdington, near Oscott, 
and is well known in England. 


and in its 
preserva- 
tion, as, the 
purest text 
being in 
Milan, Naples, and in the southern pro- 
vinces, Archbishop Theodore and _ his 
companion Hadrian, abbot of a monas- 
tery near Naples, went to England in 668, 
taking with them some of these Bibles. 
Besides, just at that time Benedict Biscop 
and Ceolfrid, travelling between Rome 
and England, brought in other pure 
Vulgate texts, which were copied and 
reproduced in the monasteries of Wear- 
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Abbot Gasquet in his cell at Sant’ Anselmo, working at the revision of the Vulgate. 


mouth and Jarrow, not only for local use, 
but to be spread by missionaries in foreign 
countries, especially Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, and, strange as it may seem, 
even back to Italy. But what is stranger 
still is that these copies, known under the 
name of Northumbrian texts, had been 
transcriled with such exactness that when 


they returned to Italy they were found 
to be purer than the Italian copies, which 
meanwhile had degenerated. One of the 
attempts to revise the Vulgate was made 
by Charles the Great, who entrusted the 
work to an Englishman, Alcuin, who 
finished it in 8or. 

In the century after the invention of 
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printing the cir 
culation of faulty 
Bibles assumed 
such proportions 
that the necessity 
was felt of estab- 
lishing an_ official 
edition. ‘This was 
done by the 
Council of Trent, 
which, in 1546, 
issued a decree 
giving a list of the 
canonical books 
of the Bible, and 
threatened — with 
anathema all who 
did not accept 
them. A com- 
mission was nomi- 
nated in Rome to 
prepare the official 
edition, and after 
long delays the 
Vatican printing- 
house published 
a handsome volume, in 1590, which 
took the name of the Sixtine Bible, 
from Sixtus V., and had as preface the 
famous Bull, “ Aeternus tlle,” establishing 
that this Bible be considered as “true, 
lawful, authentic and unquestioned.” 
Sixtus V. died almost immediately after, 
and only two years 
later Clement 
VIII. ordered that 
every copy of the 
Sixtine Bible 
should be de- 
stroyed, and pub- 
lished another 
called the “ Clem- 
entine.” It seems 
that Sixtus V. had 
himself revised the 
work of the com- 
mission, hurting 
the feelings of the 
members, and 
offending the 
Jesuits, who never 
rested until they 
obtained the sup- 
pression of the 
Sixtine Bible, now 
one of the rarest 
books in the 
world. The work 
of revision went 
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Dom Laurence Jansens, Rector of Sant’ Anselmo. 








Dom Ambrogio Amelli, 0.8.B., Prior of Montecassino. 





on, with more or 
less interruption, 
until within com- 
paratively modern 
times, a prominent 
place being taken 
by the Barnabite, 
Father Vercellone, 
who was probably 
the greatest of all 
authorities. 

Leo XIII. 
created the Com- 
mission De Re 
Biblica, presided 
over by Cardinal 
Rampolla, for the 
study of the Scrip- 
tures, but it re- 
mained an acade- 
mic body, while 
Pius X. desired to 
transform it into 
an institution for 
practical work. 
So, on April 30, 
1907, Cardinal Rampolla wrote a letter 
to Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne, Abbot- 
Primate of the Benedictines, entrusting 
the new revision of the Vulgate to them, 
and straightway appointing Abbot Gasquet 
as head of the committee. ‘The English 
abbot admirably fulfils the requirements 
of so responsible 
a position. To 
vast, profound 
culture he adds 
the temperament 
of a great worker 
and a love for 
accuracy and de- 
tail. Ere ha’s 
chosen as immedi- 
ate collaborators 
Dom _ Laurence 
Jansens, Rector of 
Sant’ Anselmo, 
Rome, Dom Am- 
brogio Amelli, 
Prior of Monte- 
cassino, and as 
Secretary Dom 
Donatio de 
Bruyne, Doctor of 
Louvain Univer- 
sity, but the col- 
laboration of any 
one, ecclesiastic or 
layman, Catholic 


ens ae 

















or non-Catholic, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian, will be accepted, it being a question 
above all of learning. Abbot Gasquet is 
determined to dedicate the remainder of 
his life to his revision, and he has already 
set to work in his cell, in the great Bene- 
dictine Monastery, here in Rome, on the 
crown of the Aventine. “ ‘Twenty years 
ago,” said the learned Abbot to me, 
“Leo XIII. set me to historical research, 
which I pursued without interruption ; 
now Pius X. orders me to revise the Vul- 
gate, and I have willingly abandoned all 
for it—studies, work, friends, country.” 
As to the programme to be followed it is 
as yet difficult to speak, Abbot Gasquet 
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carry the MSS. to Rome if possible, 
and, if not, to photograph them, or 
when even this is not allowed, to copy 
them. All will be centred in the Eternal 
City, the great hall of the Monastery of 
Sant’ Anselmo having been prepared to 
receive the accumulation of documents 
from all over the world. Of course one 
of the obstacles is the difficulty in meeting 
the necessary expense, as the financial 
condition of the Vatican does not allow 
the Pope to take it all upon himself. 
Abbot Gasquet, however, hopes there 
will be no lack of help, and his opinion 
has been strengthened by the fact that 
immediately after the announcement of 
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View of Montecassino, the oldest and 


thinking that in the first six months which 
he will pass in Italy, chiefly in Rome, it 
will already be agreat achievement if he can 
begin to make use of the first material 
accumulated. To have an idea of how 
gigantic the work is, it will be sufficient 
to say that the Abbot believes that 
the early MSS. to be entirely collated, 
arranged, divided, etc., amount to per- 
haps twenty thousand. They may be 


more, as there are countries like Spain 
in which libraries and archives attached 
to the different cathedrals have MSS. 
which are quite unknown to scholars; 
it is, therefore, necessary to send Bene- 
dictines to each of these countries to 








greatest of the Benedictine abbeys. 


the revision an Italian gentleman con- 
tributed sixty pounds. A treasurer will 
be appointed for the reception and allot- 
ment of the funds. 

There is no need to say that every 
effort will be directed to the reconstruc- 
tion, as far as possible, of the text of 
St. Jerome, which will be the foundation 
of the revision, but the next step will be 
to discover how far St. Jerome himself 
was correct. The Psalms, probably, will 
be the first portion to be undertaken. As 
we saw before, St. Jerome made three 
versions : the “ Romana,” supposed to have 
been a correction of the old “ Itala,” the 
‘ Gallicana,” from the Greek, and the last 
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direct from the Hebrew. I will quote 
Abbot Gasquet’s own words on the sub- 
ject: “The Romana version was taken 
over by St. Augustine to England, and it 
is almost certain that it remained in use 
at Canterbury until the Norman Conquest. 
The third translation, from the Hebrew, 
came when the Gallicana had become so 
popular that the new one, although better, 
was not adopted. The differences are 
enormous between the two last, as can 
be seen by comparing the Psalms in the 
present Vulgate with the version in the 
English Book of Common Prayer, which 
last practically represents the Hebrew 
one.” The first tangible result of the 
work of Abbot Gasquet will be a critical 
edition of the Psalms in the three ver- 
sions, printed in parallel columns. In- 
deed, there is the intention of adding in 
a fourth column the “ Itala,” so that com- 
parisons will be easy to all. 

Pius X., who is especially interested in 
this extremely important historical recon- 
struction, manifested to the writer of this 
article his firm desire that the work 
should be conducted on such scientific 
lines as to convince all that what is aimed 
at is the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so that all shall be satisfied with the result. 

To know the history of the Benedictine 
Order is sufficient to understand why 
they were entrusted with so vital a task, 
St. Benedict was from Norcia, the ancient 
Nursia, founded in 1497 B.c., which, after 
a glorious past, is now reduced to a 
picturesque village of 3,500 inhabitants 
in the Sibilline mountains, but still 
interesting because of its ruins and 
associations. Abbondanza, St. Benedict’s 
mother, was the daughter of Milleo and 
Diana, Count and Countess of Norcia, 
her son being born about 480. His 
history is the history in its infancy of 
the Order he founded, as he was only 
fourteen when he felt the call to the 
religious life, and afterwards he had no 
thought but for his creation. He was 
sent to study in Rome, but, oppressed by 
the corruption of the times, fled to the 
Sabine Hills to Subiaco, where a monk, 
called Romano, dressed him as a friar, 
and encouraged him in his inclination 
to retire into complete solitude. When 
eventually discovered his fame as a holy 
man spread, and soon issuing from his 
retirement he founded twelve monasteries, 


each containing twelve monks and a 
superior. 

However, the real monument to his 
fame and the cradle of his Order is the 
Abbey of Montecassino, perhaps still the 
most famous in the world. From that 
elevated height, where Adriatic and 
Mediterranean can be surveyed, he com- 
piled the rules for his monks, famous 
to our day, as they are considered to 
represent singular wisdom and marvellous 
insight into human nature, in their 
mingling of asceticism and hard, practical, 
beneficial work. He aimed above all 
to banish idleness, and to this humble 
beginning is due the well-founded repu- 
tation of the Benedictines for learning, 
as the monks in their spare moments 
copied MSS., comprising all works of 
the time, which otherwise would have 
perished. One of the characteristic 
clauses of St. Benedict’s rules was that 
any person, without distinction of age or 
rank, could be admitted to the Order, 
so that even children were accepted; 
the Venerable Bede, Father of English 
History, and the most learned English- 
man and writer of his period, entered 
when only seven years old. Still, the 
principal fact connecting England with 
the Benedictines is that St. Augustine, 
an Abbot of this Order, was sent by Pope 
Gregory the Great to Britain to convert 
the “barbarians,” thus renewing the light 
of learning and Christianity in England. 
Montecassino, the beacon which shone 
throughout the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, was destroyed by the Lombards, 
set fire to by the Saracens, ruined 
by the earthquake of 1349, and de- 
molished, except the high altar designed 
by Michael Angelo in 1649, to be re- 
built for the fourth time in 1727. The 
Cassinesi, as the Benedictines from the 
Abbey are called, were found every- 
where, on the battlefield and in diplomacy, 
in the pulpit and on the throne, being 
at one and the same time feudal lords, 
soldiers, scholars, ascetics, a little of 
everything. The greatest merit and glory 
of the Benedictines, however, was, and 
will remain, the assistance they gave to 
science, art, and literature, to which, it 
may be said, every monastery contains a 
monument in the shape of a library, that 
of Montecassino alone being composed 
of 30,000 of the rarest volumes. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WHILE IT LASTED. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 








CHAPTER III. 


THE BALLOON. 
S 4. 

ERT SMALLWAYS was a vulgar 
B little creature, the sort of pert, 
limited soul that the old civilisa- 
tion of the early twentieth century pro- 
duced by the million in every country 
of the world. He had lived all his 
life in narrow streets, and between 
mean houses he could not look over, and 
in a narrow circle of ideas from which 
there was no escape. He thought the 
whole duty of man was to be smarter 
than his fellows, get his hands, as he put 
it, “on the dibs,” and have a good time. 
He was, in fact, the sort of man who had 
made England and America what they 
were. The luck had been against him 
so far, but that was by the way. He was 
a mere aggressive and acquisitive indi- 
vidual with no sense of the State, no 
habitual loyalty, no devotion, no code 
of honour, no code even of courage. 
Now by a curious accident he found 
himself lifted out of his marvellous 
modern world for a time, out of all the 
rush and confused appeals of it, and 
floating like a thing dead and disembodied 
between sea and sky. It wasasif Heaven 
was experimenting with him, had picked 
him out as a sample from the English 
millions, to look at him more nearly, 
and to see what was happening to the 
soul of man. But what Heaven made 
of him in that case I cannot profess to 
imagine, for I have long since abandoned 
all theories about the ideals and satis- 

factions of Heaven. 

To be alone in a balloon at a height 
of fourteen or fifteen thousand feet—and 
to that height Bert Smallways presently 
rose—is like nothing else in human 
experience. It is one of the supreme 
things possible to man. No flying 


machine can ever better it. It is to 
pass extraordinarily out of human 
things. It is to be still and alone to 
an unprecedented degree. It is solitude 
without the suggestion of intervention ; 
it is calm without a single irrelevant 
murmur. It is to see the sky. No 
sound reaches one of all the roar and 
jar of humanity, the air is clear and 
sweet beyond the thought of defilement. 
No bird, no insect comes so high. No 
wind blows ever in a balloon, no breeze 
rustles, for it moves with the wind and 
is itself a part of the atmosphere. Once 
started, it does not rock nor sway ; you 
cannot feel whether it rises or falls. Bert 
felt acutely cold, but he wasn’t mountain- 
sick ; he put on the coat and overcoat 
and gloves Butteridge had discarded— put 
them over the “Desert Dervish” sheet 
that covered his cheap best suit—and sat 
very still for a long time, overawed by 


‘the new-found quiet of the world. Above 


him was the light, translucent, billowing 
globe of shining brown oiled silk and 
the blazing sunlight and the great deep 
blue dome of the sky. Below, far below, 
was a torn floor of sunlit cloud, slashed 
by enormous rents through which he saw 
the sea. 

If you had been watching him from 
below you would have seen his head, a 
motionless little black knob, sticking out 
from the car first of all for a long time 
on one side, and then vanishing to re- 
appear after a time at some other point. 

He wasn’t in the least degree un- 
comfortable nor afraid. He did think 
that as this uncontrollable thing had thus 
rushed up the sky with him it might 
presently rush down again, but this 
consideration did not trouble him very 
much. Essentially his state was wonder. 
There is no fear nor trouble in balloons— 
until they descend. 

** Gollys !” he said at last, feeling a need 
for talking ; “‘it’s better than a motor-bike. 
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“Tt’s all right ! 

“‘T suppose they’re telegraphing about, 
about me.” .. . 

The second hour found him examining 
the equipment of the car with great 
particularity. Above him was the throat 
of the balloon bunched and tied together, 
but with an open lumen through which 
Bert could peer up into a vast, empty, 
quiet interior, and out of which descended 
two fine cords of unknown import, one 
white, one crimson, to pockets below the 
ring. The netting about the balloon 
ended in cords attached to the ring, a 
big steel-bound hoop to which the car 
was slung by ropes. From it depended 
the trail rope and grapnel, and over the 
sides of the car were a number of canvas 
bags that Bert decided must be ballast 
to “chuck down” if the balloon fell. 
(‘‘ Not much falling just yet,” said Bert.) 

There were an aneroid and another 
box-shaped instrument hanging from the 
ring. The latter had an ivory plate 
bearing “statoscope” and other words 
in French, and a little indicator quivered 
and waggled between Montée and Descente. 
“That’s all right,” said Bert. “That 
tells if youre going up or down.” On 
the crimson padded seat of the balloon 
there lay a couple of rugs and a Kodak, 
and in opposite corners of the bottom 
of the car were an empty champagne 
bottle and a glass. ‘“ Refreshments,” said 
Bert meditatively, tilting the empty bottle. 
Then he had a brilliant idea. The two 
padded bed-like seats, each with blankets 
and mattress, he perceived, were boxes, 
and within he found Mr. Butteridge’s con- 
ception of an adequate equipment for a 
balloon ascent ; a hamper which included 
a game pie, a Roman pie, a cold fowl, 
tomatoes, lettuce, ham sandwiches, shrimp 
sandwiches, a large cake, knives and 
forks and paper plates, self-heating tins 
of coffee and cocoa, bread, butter, and 
marmalade, several carefully packed 
bottles of champagne, bottles of Perrier 
water, and a big jar of water for wash- 
ing, a portfolio, maps, and a compass, 
a rticksack containing a number of 
conveniences, including curling-tongs and 
hair-pins, a cap with ear-flaps, and so 
forth. 

‘A ’ome from ’ome,” said Bert, sur- 
veying this provision as he tied the ear- 
flaps under his chin. 

He looked over the side of the car. 
Far below were the shining clouds. They 


had thickened so that the whole world 
was hidden. Southward they were piled 
in great snowy masses, so that he was 
half disposed to think them mountains ; 
northward and eastward they were in 
wavelike levels, and blindingly sunlit. 

“Wonder how long a balloon keeps 
up?” he said. 

He imagined he was not moving, so 
insensibly did the monster drift with the 
air about it. ‘‘ No good coming down till 
we shift a bit,” he said. 

He consulted the statoscope. 

* Still Monty,” he said. 

“Wonder what would happen if you 
pulled a cord?” 

“No,” he decided. ‘I ain’t going to 
mess it about.” 

Afterwards he did pull both the ripping- 
and the valve-cords, but, as Mr. Butteridge 
had already discovered, they had fouled 
a fold of silk in the throat. Nothing 
happened. But for that little hitch the 
ripping-cord would have torn the balloon 
open as though it had been slashed by a 
sword, and huried Mr. Smallways to 
eternity at the rate of some thousand feet 
a second. “No go!” he said, giving it a 
final tug. ‘Then he lunched. 

He opened a bottle of champagne, 
which, as soon as he cut the wire, blew 
its cork out with incredible violence, and 
for the most part followed it into space. 
Bert, however, got about a tumblerful. 
‘Atmospheric pressure,” said Bert, finding 
a use at last for the elementary physio- 
graphy of his seventh-standard days. 
“Tl have to be more careful next time. 
No good wastin’ drink.” 

Then he routed about for matches to 
utilise Mr. Butteridge’s cigars; but .here 
again luck was on his side, and he couldn’t 
find any wherewith to set light to the 
gas above him. Or else he would have 
dropped in a flare, a splendid but tran- 
sitory pyrotechnic display. ‘Eng old 
Grubb!” said Bert, slapping unproductive 
pockets. “’E didn’t ought to ’ave kep’ 
my box. ’E’s always sneaking matches.” 

He reposed for a time. ‘Then he got 
up, paddled about, rearranged the ballast 
bags on the floor, watched the clouds for 
a time, and turned over the maps on the 
locker. Bert liked maps, and he spent 
some time in trying to find one of France 
or the Channel; but they were all British 
ordnance maps of English counties. That 
set him thinking about languages and 
trying to recall his seventh-standard 
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“He now proceeded to unbutton his fetish, to attack it with a penknife, and to thrust the new-found plans 
between the two layers of imitation Saxony flannel of which it was made.” 
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French. “Je suis Anglais. C’est une 
méprise. Je suis arrivé par accident ici,” 
he decided upon as convenient phrases. 
Then it occurred to him that he would 
entertain himself by reading Mr. 
Butteridge’s letters and examining his 
pocket-book, and in this manner he 
whiled away the afternoon. 


§ 2. 


He sat upon the padded locker, 
wrapped about very carefully, for the air, 
though calm, was exhilaratingly cold and 
clear. He was wearing first a modest 
suit of blue serge and all the unpretending 
underwear of a suburban young man of 
fashion, with sandal-like cycling-shoes 
and brown stockings drawn over his 
trouser ends; then the perforated sheet 
proper to a Desert Dervish; then the 
coat and waistcoat and big fur-trimmed 
overcoat of Mr. Butteridge; then a 
lady’s large fur cloak, and round his 
knees a blanket. Over his head was 
a tow wig, surmounted by a large cap of 
Mr. Butteridge’s with the flaps down over 
his ears, And some fur sleeping-boots 
of Mr. Butteridge’s warmed his feet. 
The car of the balloon was small and 
neat, some bags of ballast the untidiest 
of its contents, and he had found a light 
folding-table and put it at his elbow, and 
on that was a glass with champagne. 
And about him, above and below, was 
space—such a clear emptiness and silence 
of space as only the aeronaut can ex- 
perience. 

He did not know where he might be 
drifting, or what might happen next. He 
accepted this state of affairs with a 
serenity creditable to the Smallways’ 
courage, which one might reasonably 
have expected to be of a more degenerate 
and contemptible quality altogether. His 
impression was that he was bound to 
come down somewhere, and that then, if 
he wasn’t smashed, some one, some 
*‘ society” perhaps, would probably pack 
him and the balloon back to England. If 
not, he would ask very firmly forthe British 
Consul. “Le consuelo Britannique,” he 
decided this would be. “ Apportez moi 
a le consuelo Britannique, s’il vous plait,” 
he would say, for he was by no means 
ignorant of French. In the meanwhile 
he found the intimate aspects of Mr. 
Butteridge an interesting study. 

There were letters of an entirely private 


character addressed to Mr. Butteridge, 
and among others several love-letters of 
a devouring sort in a large feminine hand. 
These are no business of ours, and one 
remarks with regret that Bert read them. 

When he had read them he _ remarked, 
**Gollys!” in an awe-stricken tone, and 
then, after a long interval, “I wonder 
if that was her ? 

“Lord!” 

He mused for a time. 

He resumed his exploration of the 
Butteridge interior. It included a number 
of press cuttings of interviews and also 
several letters in German, then some in 
the same German handwriting, but in 
English. “ Hul-/o!” said Bert. 

One of the latter, the first he took, 
began with an apology to Butteridge for 
not writing to him in English before, and 
for the inconvenience and delay that had 
been caused him by that, and went on 
to matter that Bert found exciting in the 
highest degree. ‘“ We can understand 
entirely the difficulties of your position, 
and that you shall possibly be watched 
at the present juncture. But, sir, we do 
not believe that any serious obstacles 
will be put in your way if you wished to 
endeavour to leave the country and come 
to us with your plans by the customary 
routes—either via Dover, Ostend, Bou- 
logne, or Dieppe. We find it difficult to 
think you are right in supposing yourself 
to be in danger of murder for your in- 
valuable invention.” 

“Funny!” said Bert, and meditated. 

Then he went through the other letters. 

“They seem to want him to come,” 
said Bert ; “ but they don’t seem hurting 
themselves to get ’im. Or else they’re 
shamming don’t-care to get his prices 
down. 

“They don’t quite seem to be the 
gov’ment,” he reflected, after an interval. 
“It’s more like some firm’s paper. All 
this printed stuff at the top. Drachen- 
Jiieger. Drachenballons. _Ballonstoffe. 
Kugelballons. Greek to me. 

“But he was trying to sell his blessed 
secret abroad. ‘That’s all right. No 
Greek about that! Gollys! Here zs the 
secret !” 

He tumbled off the seat, opened the 
locker, and had the portfolio open before 
him on the folding-table. It was full of 
drawings done in the peculiar flat style 
and conventional colours engineers adopt. 
And, in addition, there were some rather 
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under-exposed photographs, obviously 
done byan amateur at close quarters, of the 
actual machine Butteridge had made, in 
its shed near the Crystal Palace. Bert 
found he was trembling. ‘ Lord!” he 
said, “here am I and the whole blessed 
secret of flying—lost up here on the 
roof of everywhere. 

“Tet’s see!” He fell to studying the 
drawings and comparing them with the 
photographs. They puzzled him. Half 
of them seemed to be missing. He 
tried to imagine how they fitted together, 
and found the effort too great for his 
mind. 

“Tt’s tryin’,” said Bert. “I wish I’d 
been brought up to the engineering. If 
I could only make it out!” 

He went to the side of the car and 
remained for a time staring with unseeing 
eyes ata huge cluster of great clouds— 
a cluster of slowly dissolving Monte 
Rosas, sunlit below. His attention was 
arrested by a strange black spot that 
moved over them. It alarmed him. It 
was a black spot moving slowly with him 
far below, following him down there, 
indefatigably over the cloud mountains. 
Why should such a thing follow him? 
What could it be?... 

He had an inspiration, ‘“ Uv course!” 
he said. It was the shadow of the 
balloon. But he still watched it dubiously 
for a time. 

He returned to the plans on the table. 

He spent a long afternoon between 
his struggles to understand them and 
fits of meditation. He evolved a re- 
markable new sentence in French, 
“Voici, Mossoo!—Je suis un inventeur 
Anglais. Mon nom est Butteridge. Beh, 
oo. teh. teh. eh. arr, E. deh. geh. 
eh. J’avais ici pour vendre le secret de 
le flying-machine. Comprenez? Vendre 
pour l’argent tout suite, l’argent en main. 
Comprenez? C’est le machine 4 jouer 
dans l’air. Comprenez? C’est le machine 
a faire Poiseau. Comprenez? Balancer ? 
Oui, exactament! Battir l’oiseau en fait, 
a son propre jeu. Je désire de vendre 
ceci 4 votre government national. Voulez 
vous me directer 1a ? 

“Bit rummy, I expect, from the point 
of view of grammar,” said Bert, “ but 
they ought to get the hang of it all 
right. 

“But then, if they arst me to explain 
the blessed thing?” 

He returned in a worried way to the 
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plans. “I don’t believe it’s all here!” 
he said... . 

He got more and more perplexed up 
there among the clouds as to what he 
should do with this wonderful find of 
his. At any moment, so far as he knew, 
he might descend among he knew not 
what foreign people. 

“It’s the chance of my life !” he said. 

It became more and more manifest 
to him that it wasn’t. “ Directly I come 
down they'll telegraph—put it in the 
papers. Butteridge’ll know of it and 
come along—on my track.” 

Butteridge would be a terrible person to 
be on any one’s track. Bert thought of 
the great black moustaches, the triangular 
nose, the searching bellow and the glare. 
His afternoon’s dream of a marvellous 
seizure and sale of the great Butteridge 
secret crumpled up in his mind, dissolved, 
and vanished. He awoke to sanity 
again. 

“Wouldn’t do. What’s the good of 
thinking of it?” He proceeded slowly 
and reluctantly to replace the Butteridge 
papers in pockets and portfolio as he 
had found them. He became aware of 
a splendid golden light upon the balloon 
above him, and of a new warmth in the 
blue dome of the sky. He stood up 
and beheld the sun, a great ball of 
blinding gold, setting upon a tumbled 
sea of gold-edged crimson and purple 
clouds, strange and wonderful beyond 
imagining. Eastward cloudland stretched 
for ever, darkling blue, and it seemed 
to Bert the whole round hemisphere of 
the world was under his eyes. 

Then far away over the blue he caught 
sight of three long, dark shapes like 
hurrying fish that drove one after the 
other, as porpoises follow one another 
in the water. They were very fish-like 
indeed—with tails. It was an uncon- 
vincing impression in that light. He 
blinked his eyes, stared again, and they 
had vanished. For a long time he 
scrutinised those remote blue levels and 
saw no more. . 

“Wonder if I ever saw anything,” 
he said, and then: “There ain’t such 
things. . . .” 

Down went the sun and down, not 
diving steeply, but passing northward as 
it sank, and then suddenly daylight and 
the expansive warmth of daylight had 
gone altogether, and the index of the 
statoscope quivered over to Descente. 
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§ 3. 


“ Now what’s going to ’appen?” said 
Bert. 

He found the cold, grey cloud wilder- 
ness rising towards him with a wide, 
slow steadiness. As he sank down among 
them the clouds ceased to seem the 
.snowclad mountain-slopes they had re- 
sembled heretofore, became unsubstantial, 
confessed an immense silent drift and 
eddy in their substance. For a moment, 
when he was nearly among their twilight 
masses, his descent was checked. ‘Then 
abruptly the sky was hidden, the last 
vestiges of daylight gone, and he was 
falling rapidly in an evening twilight 
through a whirl of fine snowflakes that 
streamed past him towards the zenith, 
that drifted in upon the things about 
him and melted, that touched his face 
with ghostly fingers. He shivered. His 
breath came smoking from his lips, and 
everything was instantly bedewed and 
wet. 

He had an impression of a snowstorm 
pouring with unexampled and increasing 
fury upward; then he realised that he 
was falling faster and faster. 

Imperceptibly a sound grew upon his 
ears. The great silence of the world 
was at an end. 

What was this confused sound ? 

He craned his head over the side, 
concerned, perplexed. 

First he seemed to see, and then not 
to see. Then he saw clearly little edges 
of foam pursuing each other, and a wide 
waste of weltering waters below him. 
Far away was a pilot boat with a big 
sail bearing dim black letters, and a little 
pinkish-yellow light, and it was rolling 
and pitching—rolling and pitching in a 
gale, while he could feel no wind at all. 
Soon the sound of waters was loud and 
near. He was dropping, dropping—into 
the sea ! 

He became convulsively active. 

“ Ballast !” he cried, and seized a little 
sack from the floor, and heaved it over- 
board. He did not wait for the effect 
of that, but sent another after it. He 
looked over in time to see a minute white 
splash in the dim waters below him, and 
then he was back in the snow and clouds 
again. 

He sent out quite needlessly a third 
sack of ballast and a fourth, and presently 
had the immense satisfaction of soaring 
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up out of the damp and chill into the 
clear, cold, upper air in which the day 
still lingered. “Thang-God!” he said, 
with all his heart. 

A few stars now had pierced the blue, 
and in the east there shone brightly a 
prolate moon. 


§ 4. 


That first downward plunge filled Bert 
with a haunting sense of boundless waters 
below. It was a summer's night, but it 
seemed tohim, nevertheless, extraordinarily 
long. He had a feeling of insecurity that 
he fancied quite irrationally the sunrise 
would dispel. Also he was hungry. He 
felt in the dark in the locker, put his 
fingers in the Roman pie, and got some 
sandwiches, and he also opened rather 
successfully a half-bottle of champagne. 
That warmed and restored him, he 
grumbled at Grubb about the matches, 
wrapped himself up warmly on the locker, 
and dozed for a time. He got up once 
or twice to make sure that he was still 
securely high above the sea. The first 
time the moonlit clouds were white and 
dense, and the shadow of the balloon 
ran athwart them like a dog that followed ; 
afterwards they seemed thinner, As he 
lay still, staring up at the huge dark 
balloon above, he made a discovery. 
His—or rather Mr. Butteridge’s—waist- 
coat rustled as he breathed, It was lined 
with papers. But Bert could not see to 
get them out or examine them, much as 
he wished to do so... . 

He was awakened by the crowing of 
cocks, the barking of dogs, and a clamour 
of birds. He was driving slowly at a low 
level over a broad land lit golden by 
sunrise under a clear sky. He stared 
out upon hedgeless, well-cultivated fields 
intersected by roads, each lined with 
cable-bearing red poles. He had just 
passed over a compact, whitewashed 
village with a straight church tower and 
steep red-tiled roofs. A number of pea- 
sants, men and women, in shiny blouses 
and lumpish footwear, stood regarding 
him, arrested on their way to work. He 
was so low that the end of his rope was 
trailing. 

He stared out at these people. “I 
wonder how you land,” he thought. 

“S’pose I ought to land ?” 

He found himself drifting down to- 
wards a mono-rail line, and hastily flung 
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out two or three handfuls of ballast to 
clear it. 

“Lemme see! One might say just 
‘Prenez’! Wish I knew the French 
for take hold of the rope! ... I sup- 
pose they are French?” 

He surveyed the country again. “ Might 
be Holland. Or Luxembourg. Or Lor- 
raine ’s faras /know. Wonder what those 
big affairs over there are? Some sort of 
kiln. Prosperous-looking country. . . .” 

The respectability of the country’s ap- 
pearance awakened answering chords in 
his nature. 

“Make myself a bit ship-shape first,” 
he said. 

He resolved to rise a little and get 
rid of his wig (which now felt hot on 
his head), and so forth. He threw out 
a bag of ballast, and was astonished to 
find himself careering up through the 
air very rapidly. 

“Blow!” said Mr. Smallways. ‘I’ve 
overdone the ballast trick... . Wonder 
when I shall get down again?... 
Brekfus’ on board, anyhow.” 

He removed his cap and wig, for the 
air was warm, and an improvident im- 
pulse made him cast the latter object 
overboard. The statoscope responded 
with a vigorous swing to “montée.” 

“The blessed thing goes up if you 
only ook overboard,” he remarked, and 
assailed the locker. He found among 
other items several tins of liquid cocoa 
containing explicit directions for opening 
that he followed with minute care. He 
pierced the bottom with the key provided 
in the holes indicated, and forthwith the 
can grew from cold to hotter and hotter, 
until at last he could scarcely touch it, 
and then he opened the can at the other 
end, and there was his cocoa smoking, 
without the use of match or flame of any 
sort. It was an old invention, but new 
to Bert. There was also ham and 
marmalade and bread, so that he had 
a really very tolerable breakfast indeed. 

Then he took off his overcoat, for the 
sunshine was now inclined to be hot, 
and that reminded him of the rustling 
he had heard in the night. He took 
off the waistcoat and examined it. ‘Old 
Butteridge won’t like me unpicking this.” 
He hesitated, and finally proceeded to 
unpick it. He found the missing draw- 
ings of the lateral rotating planes, on 
which the whole stability of the flying- 
machine depended, 
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An observant angel would have seen 
Bert sitting for a long time after this 
discovery in a state of intense meditation. 
Then at last he rose with an air of in- 
spiration, took Mr. Butteridge’s ripped, 
demolished, and ransacked waistcoat, and 
hurled it from the balloon—whence it 
fluttered down slowly and eddyingly until 
at last it came to rest with a contented 
flop upon the face of a German tourist 
sleeping peacefully beside the HOhenweg 
near Wildbad. Also this sent the balloon 
higher, and so into a position still more 
convenient for observation by our ima- 
ginary angel, who would next have seen 
Mr. Smallways tear open his own jacket 
and waistcoat, remove his collar, open 
his shirt, thrust his hand into his bosom, 
and tear his heart out—or at least, if not 
his heart, some large bright scarlet object. 
If the observer, overcoming a thrill of 
celestial horror, had scrutinised this scarlet 
object more narrowly, one of Bert’s most 
cherished secrets, one of his essential 
weaknesses, would have been laid bare. 
It was a red-flannel chest-protector, one 
of those large quasi-hygienic objects that 
with pills and medicines take the place 
of beneficial relics and images among 
the Protestant peoples of Christendom. 
Always Bert wore this thing; it was his 
cherished delusion, based on the advice 
of a shilling fortune-teller at Margate, 
that he was weak in the lungs. 

He now proceeded to unbutton his 
fetish, to attack it with a penknife, and 
to thrust the new-found plans between 
the two layers of imitation Saxony flannel 
of which it was made.- Then with the 
help of Mr. Butteridge’s small shaving- 
mirror and his folding canvas basin he 
readjusted his costume with the gravity 
of a man who has taken an irrevocable 
step in life, buttoned up his jacket, cast 
the white: sheet of the Desert Dervish 
on one side, washed temperate!y, shaved, 
resumed the big cap and the fur over- 
coat, and, much refreshed by these 
exercises, surveyed the country below 
him. * 

it was indeed a spectacle of incredible 
magnificence. If perhaps it was not so 
strange and magnificent as the sunlit 
cloudland of the previous day, it was at 
any rate infinitely more interesting. The 
air was at its utmost clearness, and ex- 
cept to the south and south-west there 
was not a cloud in the sky. The country 
was hilly, with occasional fir plantations 
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and bleak upland spaces, but also with 
numerous farms, and the hills were deeply 
intersected by the gorges of several wind- 
ing rivers interrupted at intervals by the 
banked-up ponds and weirs of electric 
generating wheels. It was dotted with 
bright-looking, steep-roofed villages, and 
each showed a distinctive and interesting 
church beside its wireless telegraph 
steeple ; here and there were large chat- 
eaux and parks and white roads, and 
paths lined with red and white cable 
posts were extremely conspicuous in the 
landscape. ‘There were walled enclosures 
like gardens and rickyards and great 
roofs of barns and many electric dairy 
centres. The uplands were mottled with 
cattle. At places he would see the track 
of one of the old rail-roads (converted 
now to mono-rails) dodging through 
tunnels and crossing embankments, and 
a rushing hum would mark the passing 
of a train. Everything was extraordin- 
arily clear as well as minute. Once or 
twice he saw guns and soldiers, and was 
reminded of the stir of military prepara- 
tions he had witnessed on the Bank 
Holiday in England; but there was 
nothing to tell him that these military 
preparations were abnormal or to explain 
an occasional faint irregular firing of guns 
that drifted up to him. . 

“Wish I knew how to get down,” said 
Bert, ten thousand feet or so above it all, 
and gave himself to much futile tugging 
at the red and white cords. Afterwards 
he made a sort of inventory of the pro- 
visions. Life in the high air was giving 
him an appalling appetite, and it seemed 
to him discreet at this stage to portion 
out his supply into rations. So far as 
he could see he might pass a week in 
the air. 

At first all the vast panorama below 
had been as silent as a painted picture. 
But as the day wore on, and the gas 
diffused slowly from the balloon, it sank 
earthward again, details increased, men 
became more visible, and he began to 
hear the whistle and moan of trains and 
cars, sounds of cattle, bugles and kettle 
drums, and presently even men’s voices, 
And at last his guide-rope was trailing 
again, and he found it possible to attempt 
a landing. Once or twice as the rope 
dragged over cables he found his hair erect 
with electricity, and once he had a slight 
shock, and sparks snapped about the car. 
He took these things among the chances 


of the voyage. He had one idea now 
very clear in his mind, and that was to 
drop the iron grapnel that hung from 
the ring. 

From the first this attempt was un- 
fortunate, perhaps because the place for 
descent was ill-chosen. A balloon should 
come in an empty open space, and he 
chose a crowd. He made his decision 
suddenly, and without proper reflection. 
As he trailed, Bert saw ahead of him 
one of the most attractive little towns in 
the world—a cluster of steep gables sur- 
mounted by a high church tower and 
diversified with trees, walled, and with a 
fine, large gateway opening out upon a 
tree-lined high road. All the wires and 
cables of the countryside converged upon 
it like guests to entertainment. It hada 
most home-like and comfortable quality, 
and it was made gayer by abundant 
flags. Along the road a quantity of 
peasant folk, in big pair-wheeled carts 
and afoot, were coming and going, beside 
an occasional mono-rail car; and at the 
car-junction, under the trees outside the 
town, was a busy little fair of booths. It 
seemed a warm, human, well-rooted, and 
altogether delightful place to Bert. He 
came low over the tree-tops, with his 
grapnel ready to throw and so anchor 
him—a curious, interested, and interesting 
guest, so his imagination figured it, in 
the very middle of it all. 

He thought of himself performing feats 
with the sign language and _ chance 
linguistics amidst a circle of admiring 
rusts, . . 

And then the chapter of adverse acci- 
dents began. 

The rope made itself unpopular long 
before the crowd had fully realised his 
advent over the trees. An elderly and 
apparently intoxicated peasant in a shiny 
black hat, and carrying a large crimson 
umbrella, caught sight of it first as it 
trailed past him, and was seized with a 
discreditable ambition to kill it. He 
pursued it briskly with unpleasant cries. 
It crossed the road obliquely, splashed 
into a pan of milk upon a stall, and 
slapped its milky tail athwart a motor- 
car load of factory girls halted outside 
the town gates. They screamed loudly. 
People looked up and saw Bert making 
what he meant to be genial salutations, 
but what they considered, in view of the 
feminine outcry, to be insulting gestures. 
Then the car hit the roof of the gate- 
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house smartly, snapped a flagstaff, played 
a tune upon some telegraph wires, and 
sent a broken wire like a whip-lash to 
do its share in accumulating unpopularity, 
Bert, by clutching convulsively, just es- 
caped being pitched headlong. ‘Two 
young soldiersand several peasants shouted 
things up to him and shook fists at him 
and began to run in pursuit as he dis- 
appeared over the wall into the town, 

Admiring rustics, indeed ! 

The balloon leapt at once, in the manner 
of balloons when part of their weight 
is released by touching down, with a 
sort of flippancy, and in another moment 
Bert was over a street crowded with 
peasants and soldiers, that opened into 
a busy market-square. The wave of un- 
friendliness pursued him 

“‘Grapnel,” said Bert, and then with an 
afterthought shouted, ‘‘ Zées there, you ! 
Isay! Isay! TZétes. Eng it!” 

The grapnel smashed down a steeply 
sloping roof, followed by an avalanche of 
broken tiles, jumped the street amidst 
shrieks and cries, and smashed into a 
plate-glass window with an immense and 
sickening impact. The balloon rolled 
nauseatingly, and the car pitched. But 
the grapnel had not held. It emerged at 
once bearing on one fluke, with a ridicu- 
lous air of fastidious selection, a small 
child’s chair, and pursued by a maddened 
shopman. It lifted its catch, swung 
about with an appearance of painful in- 
decision amidst a roar of wrath, and 
dropped it at last neatly, and as if by 
inspiration, over the head of a peasant 
woman in charge of an assortment of 
cabbages in the market-place. 

“verybody now was aware of the 
balloon. Everybody was either trying 
to dodge the grapnel or catch the trail 
rope. With a _ pendulum-like swoop 
through the crowd, that sent people flying 
right and left, the grapnel came to earth 
again, tried for and missed a stout gentle- 
man in a blue suit and a straw hat, 
smacked away a trestle from under a 
stall of haberdashery, made a cyclist 
soldier in knickerbockers leap like a 
chamois, and secured itself uncertainly 
among the hind-legs of a sheep—which 
made convulsive, ungenerous efforts to 
free itself, and was dragged into a position 
of rest against a stone cross in the middle 
of the place. The balloon pulled up 
with a jerk. In another moment a score 
of willing hands were tugging it earthward 


At the same instant Bert became aware 
for the first time of a fresh breeze blowing 
about him. 

For some seconds he stood staggering 
in the car, which now swayed sickeningly, 
surveying the exasperated crowd below 
him and trying to collect his mind. He 
was extraordinarily astonished at this run 
of mishaps. Were the people really so 
annoyed? Everybody seemed angry with 
him. No one seemed interested or 
amused by his arrival. A disproportion- 
ate amount of the outcry had the flavour 
of imprecation—had, indeed, a strong 
flavour of riot. Several greatly uniformed 
officials in cocked hats struggled in vain 
to control the crowd. Fists and sticks 
were shaken. And when Bert saw a 
man on the outskirts of the crowd run 
to a haycart and get a brightly pronged 
pitch-fork, and a blue-clad soldier un- 
buckle his belt, his rising doubt whether 
this little town was after all such a good 
place for a landing became a certainty. 

He had clung to the fancy that they 
would make something of a hero of him. 
Now he knew that he was mistaken. 

He was perhaps ten feet above the 
people when he made his decision. His 
paralysis ceased. He leapt up on the 
seat, and, at imminent risk of falling 
headlong, released the grapnel-rope from 
the toggle that held it, sprang on to the 
trail rope and disengaged that also. A 
hoarse shout of disgust greeted the descent 
of the grapnel-rope and the swift leap of 
the balloon, and something—he fancied 
afterwards it was a turnip—whizzed by 
his head. The trail-rope followed its 
fellow. The crowd seemed to jump away 
from him. With an immense and hor- 
rifying rustle the balloon brushed against 
a telephone pole, and for a tense instant 
he anticipated either an electric explosion 
or a bursting of the oiled silk, or both. 
But fortune was with him. 

In another second he was cowering 
in the bottom of the car, and, released 
from the weight of the grapnel and the 
two ropes, rushing up once more through 
the air. Fora time he remained crouch- 
ing, and when at last he looked out again, 
the little town was very small, and 
travelling, with the rest of lower Germany, 
in a circular orbit round and round the 
car—or at least it appeared to be doing 
that. When he got used to it, he found 
this rotation of the balloon rather con- 
venient ; it saved moving about in the car. 
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§ 5: 

Late in the afternoon of a pleasant 
summer day in the year 191-, if one 
may borrow a mode of phrasing that 
once found favour with the readers of 
the late G. P. R. James, a solitary 
balloonist—replacing the solitary horse- 
man of the classic romances—might have 
been observed wending his way across 
Franconia in a north-easterly direction, 
and at a height of about eleven thousand 
feet above the sea, and still spinning 
slowly. His head was craned over the 
side of the car, and he surveyed the 
country below with an expression of 
profound perplexity ; ever and again his 
lips shaped inaudible words. “ Shootin’ 
at a chap,” for example, and “T’ll come 
down right enough soon as I find out 
’ow.” Over the side of the basket the 
robe of the Desert Dervish was hanging, 
an appeal for consideration, an ineffectual 
white flag. 

He was now very distinctly aware that 
the world below him, so far from being 
the naive countryside of his earlier 
imaginings that day, sleepily unconscious 
of him and capable of being amazed and 
nearly reverential at his descent, was 
acutely irritated by his career, and ex- 
tremely impatient with the course he 
was taking. But indeed it was not he 
who took that course, but his masters, 
the winds of heaven. Mysterious voices 
spoke to him in his ear, jerking the words 
up to him by means of megaphones, in 
a weird and startling manner, in a great 
variety of languages. Official-looking 
persons had signalled to him by means 
of flag flapping and arm waving. On 
the whole a guttural variant of English 
prevailed in the sentences that alighted 
upon the balloon; chiefly he was told 
to “ gome down or you will be shot.” 

“ All very well,” said Bert, “‘ but ’ow?” 

Then they shot a little wide of the car. 
Latterly he had been shot at six or seven 
times, and once the bullet had gone by 
with a sound so persuasively like the 
tearing of silk that he had resigned 
himself to the prospect of a headlong 
fall. But either they were aiming near 
him or they had missed, and as yet 
nothing was torn but the air about him— 
and his anxious soul. 

He was now enjoying a respite from 
these attentions, but he felt it was at best 
an interlude, and he was doing what he 


could to appreciate his position. Inci- 
dentally he was having some hot coffee 
and pie in an untidy, inadvertent manner 
with an eye fluttering nervously over the 
side of the car. At first he had ascribed 
the growing interest in his career to his 
ill-conceived attempt to land in the bright 
little upland town, but now he_ was 
beginning to realise that the military 
rather than the civil arm was concerned 
about him. 

He was quite involuntarily playing that 
weird mysterious part—the part of an 
International Spy. He was seeing secret 
things. He had, in fact, crossed the 
designs of no less a power than the 
German Empire, he had blundered into 
the hot focus of Welt-Politik, he was 
drifting helplessly towards the great 
Imperial secret, the immense aeronautic 
park that had been established at a 
headlong pace in Franconia to develop 
silently, swiftly, and on an immense scale 
the great discoveries of Hunstedt and 
Stossel, and so to give Germany before 
all other nations a fleet of airships, the 
air power and the Empire of the world. 

Later, just before they shot him down 
altogether, Bert saw that great area of 
passionate work, warm lit in the evening 
light, a great area of upland on which 
the airships lay like a herd of grazing 
monsters at their feed. It was a vast 
busy space stretching away northward as 
far as he could see, methodically cut up 
into numbered sheds, gasometers, squad 
encampments, storage areas, interlaced 
with the omnipresent mono-rail lines, and 
altogether free from overhead wires or 
cables. Everywhere was the white, black 
and yellow of Imperial Germany, every- 
where the black eagles spread their wings. 
Even without these indications, the large 
vigorous neatness of everything would 
have marked itGerman. Vast multitudes 
of men went to and fro, many in white 
and drab fatigue uniforms busy about the 
balloons, others drilling in sensible drab. 
Here and there a full uniform glittered. 
The airships chiefly engaged his attention, 
and he knew at once it was three of 
these he had seen on the previous night, 
taking advantage of the cloud welkin to 
manceuvre unobserved. They were alto- 
gether fish-like. For the great airships 
with which Germany attacked New York 
in her last gigantic effort for world supre- 
macy — before humanity realised that 
world supremacy was a dream—were the 

















“A disproportionate amount of the outcry had the flavour of imprecation—had, indeed, a strong flavour of riot. 
Several greatly uniformed officials in cocked hats struggled in vain to control the crowd.” 
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lineal descendants of the Zeppelin airship 
that flew over Lake Constance in 1906, 
and of the Lebaudy navigables that made 
their memorable excursions over Paris in 
1907 and 1908. 

These German airships were held to- 
gether by rib-like skeletons of steel and 
aluminium and a stout inelastic canvas 
outer-skin, within which was an impervious 
rubber gas-bag, cut up by transverse 
dissepiments into from fifty to a hundred 
compartments. These were all absolutely 
gas tight and filled with hydrogen, and 
the entire aerostat was kept at any level 
by means of a long internal balloonette 
of oiled and toughened silk canvas, into 
which air could be forced and from 
which it could be pumped. So the air- 
ship could be made either heavier or 
lighter than air, and losses of weight 
through the consumption of fuel, the 
casting of bombs and so forth, could also 
be compensated by admitting air to 
sections of the general gas-bag. Ultimately 
that made a highly explosive mixture; but 
in all these matters risks must be taken 
and guarded against. There was a steel 
axis to the whole affair, a central back- 
bone which terminated in the engine and 
propeller, and the men and magazines 
were forward in a series of cabins under 
the expanded headlike forepart. The 
engine, which was of the extraordinarily 
powerful Pforzheim type, that supreme 
triumph of German invention, was worked 
by wires from this forepart, which was 
indeed the only really habitable part of 
the ship. If anything went wrong, the 
engineers went aft along a rope ladder 
beneath the frame. The tendency of the 
whole affair to roll was partly corrected 
by a horizontal lateral fin on either side, 
and steering was chiefly effected by two 
vertical fins, which normally lay back like 


gill-flaps on either side of the head. It 
was indeed a most complete adaptation 
of the fish form to aerial cgnditions, the 
position. of swimming bladder, eyes, and 
brain being, however, below instead of 
above. A striking and unfish-like feature 
was the apparatus for wireless telegraphy 
that dangled from the forward cabin—that 
is to say, under the chin of the fish. 

These monsters were capable of ninety 
miles an hour in a calm, so that they 
could face and make headway against 
nearly everything except the fiercest 
tornado. They varied in length from 
eight hundred to two thousand feet, 
and they had a carrying power of from 
seventy to two hundred tons. How many 
Germany possessed history does not 
record, but Bert counted nearly eighty 
great bulks receding in perspective during 
his brief inspection. Such were the 
instruments on which she chiefly relied 
to sustain her in her repudiation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and her bold bid for a 
share in the empire of the New World. 
But not altogether did she rely on these ; 
she had also a one-man bomb-throwing 
Drachenflieger of unknown value among 
her resources. 

But the Drachenflieger were away in 
the second great aeronautic park east 
of Hamburg, and Bert Smallways saw 
nothing of them in the bird’s-eye view 
he took of the Franconian establishment 
before they shot him down. For they 
shot him down very neatly. The bullet 
tore past him and made a sort of pop 
as it pierced his balloon—a pop that was 
followed by a rustling sigh and a steady 
downward movement. And when in the 
confusion of the moment he dropped a 
bag of ballast, the Germans very politely 
but firmly overcame his scruples by 
shooting his balloon again twice. 


(To be continued.) 





HOPE IN THE DEPTHS. 


SIT and watch the radiant glow 
Of magic caverns in the coal, 
And wonder, shall I ever show 

An equal constancy of soul? 


For if, within such earthy deeps, 

The coal could keep its treasure bright, 

My spirit, though it darkly sleeps, 

Will surely, some day, yield delight ? 

A. R. THURLOCKE. 
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“She smiled at me across the aisle.” 


TO CELIA’S BLUE HAT. 


BY LUCY NICHOLSON. 


>. DUGDALE. 


HE smiled at me across the aisle,— 
Her sea-blue hat of modish style 
Set me a-dreaming foolishly 
That we were somewhere by the sea! 
The parson droned along, the while. 


O great blue eyes, abrim with guile, 

How tantalisingly you smile ! 

Serene, and fair, and twenty-three— 
She smiled at me! 


Then the hymn told us “ Man is vile!” 

(Perhaps !—but think of Woman’s wile !) 

Her wide blue hat bent daintily 

With reverent propriety, 

As I stooped down to reach my “tile” 
She smiled at me! 
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“*Now I'll tell you what | want: you know those great big asparagus, as large round as your arm? 
Well, | want some of them,’” 
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COUSIN AMY. 


BY W. S. MAUGHAM. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. H. TOWNSEND. 
MY is the daughter of my grand- 
A mother’s nephew by marriage. 

I cannot imagine that she is any 
relative of mine; but she insists that we 
are cousins, and we call one another by 
our Christian names. Her idea of the 
connection is that she should treat me 
with all the unpleasant frankness of a 
close relation, while on my side there 
should be the extreme politeness, the 
flattering attentiveness, of a distant ac- 
quaintance. ‘This was all very well when 
I was eighteen and Cousin Amy twenty- 
six; but now I am five-and-thirty, and 
Cousin Amy has ceased to count her 
birthdays. She does not realise that this 
makes all the difference in the world ; and 
I have never been able to find the exact 
words in which to frame so delicate a 
statement. Cousin Amy lives in the 
country, and I was much surprised to 
meet her face to face in Piccadilly. She 
shook me warmly by the hand. 

“ How nice to see you after all these 
ages! We must have a talk, mustn’t 
we 2?” 

I replied that it would be very agree- 
able. 

“Well, ’'m only here for twenty-four 
hours,” she pursued. “Are you doing 
anything this evening ?” 

“No, I’m not,” I replied with alacrity. 

I thought it would be pleasant to dine 
for once in a way at Cousin Amy’s ex- 
pense. In years gone by she had been 
apt to presume too far on the privilege 
(which her sex has never shown any wish 
to dispute with mine) of paying the bill. 

“That’s capital!” she said. ‘Then you 
can take me out to dinner.” 

“The prospect fills me with enthusiasm,” 
I retorted icily. 

“You know I’ve become a_ food 
reformer ? ” 

“This is nuts,” I murmured softly to 
myself, considering that the fruit in ques- 
tion was reported to be not only nutritious, 
but cheap. I went on with more earnest- 
ness: “ And where does one eat reformed 
food ?” 

“Oh! anywhere,” she answered airily. 
“Tm not a faddist, you know. Now I’m 


going to tell you something very extra- 
ordinary : I’ve never dined at the Ritz.” 

There was a pause, during which you 
might have heard a pin drop in Piccadilly. 
But Amy broke it gaily. 

“Well, Ill meet you ‘there at eight, 
shall 1? And don’t order anything before- 
hand, since I eat next to nothing, you 
know.” 

This, at any rate, was consoling, for I 
had been saving up my money in order 
to spend a week in Paris and improve my 
mind, Amy tripped lightly away ; and I, 
finding I had but a couple of pounds in 
my pocket, thought it would be wise in 
case of emergency to change a cheque. 

When we sat down in the evening, 
Cousin Amy put her gloves on the table 
and looked round with a happy smile. 
“‘T know we're going to have a charming 
dinner,” she said, 

The waiter handed me the menu; but 
Cousin Amy is a practical woman. 

“ Now, you’d far better let me order my 
own dinner,” she said. “I only want a 
snack ; and you see, as I can’t eat dead 
beasts, I'd better choose what I can eat.” 

The proposal seemed eminently reason- 
able. 

Amy cast her eye down the menu. 
* At all events, we can start with some 
hors @euvres,” she said. ‘Oh! and how 
delicious! ‘There’s potage bisque.” 

I had observed in my glance at the bill- 
of-fare that this was the most expensive 
soup on the list; but Cousin Amy never 
noticed these things. I wondered acidly 
how she had reached the quite mature 
age which I positively knew was hers, 
without acquiring the elements of common 
decency. I ordered the hors d’euvres 
and the fotage disque. 

“ What fish, sir?” said the waiter. 

Cousin Amy frowned at the menu. “It 
seems very extraordinary that you have 
no salmon,” she said, in the arrogant way 
in which women generally address their 
inferiors. ‘‘ It must be in season.” 

“Well, we have some, madam, but we 
haven’t put it on the card. This is the 
first we’ve had.” 

** There!” said Cousin Amy in triumph, 
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“You see, you can always get things if 
you ask for them.” 

I shuddered to think of the price I 
should have to pay for salmon which 
had only come on the London market 
that morning. I made up my mind that 
I should have to choose a cheaper hotel 
in Paris than the one upon which I had 
fixed. I pointed out to Amy that no 
woman who respected herself could eat 
a red fish after a red soup. 

“Ves, I know that. I do feel rather 
a barbarian; but I must eat salmon, as 
it’s full of proteids.” 

‘But surely,” I protested, “you told 
me that you never ate horrible dead 
beasts.” 

Amy opened her eyes wide. 
that only applies to 
creatures ; otherwise I 
eaten the soup.” 

“It’s lucky there’s not whale on the 
menu,” I murmured, as I meekly ordered 
the salmon. 

I was beginning to think that one did 
oneself rather well on reformed food. 

The hors d’euvres were set on the 
table ; and Amy, explaining that she had 
to eat what she could, emptied the entire 
contents of three dishes on her plate. I 
thought they looked rather nice myself, 
but I hadn’t the face to ask the waiter 
for more, 

Then another waiter brought me a 
list of wines. This was my opportunity, 
and I seized it like a man. Cousin Amy 
was certainly growing uncommonly stout ; 
and it is well known that obesity is best 
treated by abstention from liquid for two 
hours after the repast. 

** As a food reformer, I take it that you 
only have a cup of coffee after eating,” 
I said. “JZ shall have a whisky-and- 
soda.” 

“How did you get such a ridiculous 
idea into your head?” she answered 
briskly. “On the contrary, my doctor 
has ordered me to drink wine. You see, 
I have to keep myself up.” 

“Ah! what will you have?” I said 
gloomily. 

“Oh! I don’t really mind, so long as 
it’s very dry.” 

I looked at Cousin Amy. ‘ Do you 
remember the story of the man who was 
taking a pretty American out to dinner ? 
He asked her what she would drink. ‘I 
guess I’ll have champagne,’ she said. 
* Guess again,’ he answered,” 


*QOh! 
warm-blooded 
couldn’t have 
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“What a sell!” cried Amy, laughing 
merrily. 

1 have read somewhere that women 
have a greater delicacy of perception 
than men. I certainly never knew any 
one slower than Cousin Amy to take a 
hint. 

She watched me turn over the pages. 
“If you really have no preference,” she 
said, “I think I would like Veuve Cliquot. 
I always feel that we women ought to 
stand together.” 

It appeared that Cousin Amy was 
a suffragist as well as a food reformer ; 
and after I had ordered the champagne 
which accorded with her principles, she 
favoured me with her views on the cause. 
Amy thoroughly enjoyed the putage disque, 
and she positively gloated over the 
salmon. ‘The obsequious waiter came 
for further orders, 

“Now you see what an economical 
person I am to have to dinner,” said 


Amy. “Any one else would ask for 
entrées and roasts and all kinds of 
abominations like that. But I only 


want a couple of vegetables, and I’ve 
done.” 

“‘T remember your saying you only 
wanted a snack.” 

She turned to the waiter. She thinks 
it is so nice to get on friendly terms with 
a waiter. She likes him to take an 
intelligent interest in her food. 

* Now I'll tell you what I want: you 
know those great big asparagus, as large 
round as your arm? Well, I want some 
of them.” 

“Very good, madam,” said he. 

“Tt’s so lucky I came up to town just 
when things I really like are in season,” 
she reflected. “In the country we 
shall have to wait another three months 
for asparagus and green peas. You will 
order some peas, won’t you ?” 

“Certainly, if you think you can eat 
them,” I said politely. 

“Ah! now you see what a difference 
it makes to eat in a rational manner, 
I can eat anything, my dear boy—any- 
thing !” 

“T’m quite willing to believe it,” I 
retorted. 

She looked at me and smiled broadly. 

“But I don’t want you to sacrifice your- 
self on my account. I’m not narrow- 


minded, and if you want some flesh I 
have no objection to your having it.” 
A pile of asparagus and a great many 











green peas were set before us, and I knew 
they were worth their weight in gold. 1 
began to feel more than doubtful about 
my trip to Paris. 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” I answered ; 
“ but I seldom have more than a steak for 
dinner; and after devouring the meal 
you’ve ordered I shall feel like a boa- 
constrictor.” 

“Vou see, one has to get the proper 
amount of proteids in,” Amy replied 
calmly, as she ate the giant asparagus. 

Iateoneortwo myself, but Iwas no match 
for Amy. I no longer wondered that she 
was growing stout ; and I thought that if 
anybody did marry her, he should be 
warned in time that to feed a food re- 
former is no joking matter. 

When there was one long monster left 
on the dish, ‘she seized it deliberately. 

“T must eat that one,” she said. “It 
means a handsome husband and five 
thousand a year.” 

“ He'll want it,” I replied. 

“T thought I should only spoil my 
dinner if I had tea,” she murmured 
reflectively. 

“That was very considerate of you,” I 
answered. 

She leaned back with a sigh and looked 
at me. 

“ How pleased I am to have caught you 
before you went to Paris !” 

“T very much doubt whether I shall be 
able to afford to go,” I said. 

Cousin Amy is an optimist. 

“ After all, there’s no place like home,” 
she answered cheerily. “If you go to 
Paris you'll probably get typhoid, and 
you'll certainly spend much more money 
that you can afford.” 

Cousin Amy has often besought me to 
be economical. She takes a cousinly 
interest in my finances, 

At last she finished the peas ; and I felt 
that J could eat nothing more for a week. 
Amy was in high spirits. 

“Now a little sweet and a little dessert, 
and I’m done.” 

I began to admire Amy. I should have 
liked to introduce the fat boy of Peckham 
to her. 

“ Poires a la Melba,” she ordered, with 
one glance at the menu. 

With unerring instinct she had hit upon 
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the speciality of the house. I decided 
definitely not to go to Paris after all. 

“‘ Delicious, aren’t they ?” she said. 

We reached the dessert, and I became 
weak and silly when she said she had not 
had strawberries and cream that year. 
Neither had many other people. Straw- 
berries and cream were brought, mixed 
together in a huge bowl, and for a fixed 
sum—a rather :large sum, it seemed to mc 
—you could eat as many as you liked. 

It was some consolation to me that 
Amy certainly had her money’s worth. 
When she had done, she leaned back. 

** After all one misses a great deal if one 
is a food reformer ; but one has the con- 
sciousness that one is advancing a good 
cause. And besides, in Lent one has 
the advantage of killing two birds with 
one stone.” 

We had coffee, and I discovered that 
Amy had a fine taste in liqueur brandy. 
She told me her doctor wouldn’t let her 
drink it unless it was very old. When 
the bill came—I congratulated myself on 
the fact that Amy had only wanted a 
snack, for if she had been really hungry 
I don’t know what I should have done. 

When we parted, she shook hands with 
me. “I have enjoyed myself,” she said. 
“T’m so sorry I’m not staying in town 
longer, but you must come and lunch 
with me to-morrow. My system is chop 
for chop you know.” 

This was new in Cousin Amy, and I 
put the change down to the advance of 
years, which have a soft logic of their 
own, 

“T shall be delighted!” I answered 
promptly. ‘“ Where shall we go?” 

She looked at me with the utmost 
effrontery. 

“What do you say to the Eustace 
Miles Restaurant? I should so much 
like to show you what a vegetarian res- 
taurant is really like.” 

I have no presence of mind in emer- 
gencies, and I accepted Cousin Amy’s 
invitation. But as I wandered away in 
the rain (I really couldn’t afford a hansom) 
a sadder, poorer, wiser, and much over- 
eaten man, I murmured to myself : 

‘She may call it chop for chop, if she 
likes. I call it carrot soup for potage 
bisque.” 
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Scene on the Hooghly, looking towards Kidderpore. 


THE CITY OF FIFTY-SEVEN TONGUES. 


CALCUTTA AND ITS CONTRASTS. 


BY A. J. FRASER BLAIR. 


Calcutta has no advantage of sotl, for it is built among swamps on the edge of a second-class river, 
and, except that it is near the coast, tt has every disadvantage of situation. Our colonial pioneers 


’ 


had to fix their bases where they could and trust to foresight and grit to make them serve their purpose. 
Thus it comes that Calcutta, like Melbourne and Sydney, suffers from its remoteness, and, until railways 
and cables were laid, one wonders how such an inconvenience of distance was surmounted with any sort 
of patience. The following article goes to show that Calcutta has cther marked demerits, for its 
hubbub and Babel of races has a temperament of strong excitability, with a frequent turn for panics and 
downright mischief. The anarchist dens of Moscow and St. Petersburg are not more fertile in 
abortive plots than the bazaars of Calcutta, and in some mysterious way news of this kina travels 
farther and faster among the native races than it does from official to official along the wires. This 
strange infection affords one reason among others why strict emergency measures are always kept 
ready at a touch under the firm hand of British rule, for by ao method of leniency can a recurrence be 
averted of the Mutiny which swept so fiercely over the peninsula half a century ago. 


OT so many years ago Calcutta 
was an ugly collection of build- 
ings in stucco and wattle flung 

anyhow beside the Hooghly between 
Garden Reach and Cossipur. It used to 
be called the “City of Palaces,” for the 
simple reason,. probably, that there were 
no such things in or near it, except the 
stately Government House built by 
Marquis Wellesley, and the bijou resi- 
dence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, at Alipore. For the rest it was 
made up, at its southern end, of big 
square houses built to accommodate mer- 
chant princes with strong Scottish accents, 
cheek by jowl with mud huts, reeking of 
“ ghee,” swarming with flies, and rampant 
with the microbes of cholera, smallpox, 
and plague. That was the European 
quarter, To the north dwelt ninety-nine 
hundredths of the Indian population, 
from the Raja in his palace to the coolie 
who paid a rupee a month for the 


git 


privilege of sleeping in a sort of trough 
outside some more lucky householder’s 
door. Northern Calcutta was, and is, a 
labyrinth, in which slum and mansion 
jostle each other even more recklessly 
than they used to in the European 
quarter, and threaded by lanes more 
narrow and tortuous than those of 
Pompeii. 

Nowadays no one speaks or thinks of 
Calcutta as a City of Palaces, and yet, in 
comparison with its status a decade and 
a half ago, it is growing to have quite a 
metropolitan dignity. The improvements 
which have been going on steadily for 
the last ten years have hitherto been 
mostly confined to its southern end. 
Stately buildings are rising along the 
whole length of the noble boulevard of 
Chowringhee. Dalhousie Square, with 
its sheet of water, its splendid perimeter, 
and its massive frontage, is certainly one 
of the finest squares in the world. 
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Electric tramways intersect the whole 
town. Electric light is in universal use. 
Insanitary “ bustees” (the collections of 
mud huts referred to) have been swept 
away. Broad thoroughfares are being 
opened up every year. Handsome resi- 
dences, the Italian architecture of which 
is carefully adapted to Indian conditions, 
are transforming the suburbs. Malarial 
fever, which kills nearly as many Indians 
in a day as plague does in a year, is being 
stamped out; and, but for the heat 
during eight months in the year, which 
we counter very successfully indoors by 
means of electric fans, Calcutta, nowadays, 
does as much credit to India as most 
European capitals do to the countries 
which support them—and perhaps a good 
deal more than some. 

The best time to visit it is, of course, 
at this season of the year in which I am 
writing—November, December, January, 
February—the “cold weather,” as we call 
it, Our climate during this season is 
very much like that of an English spring, 
or a winter in the south of Europe. 
Chilly nights, bracing mornings, days 
when locomotion is a joy and not a 
perspiring purgatory—these are our cold- 
weather conditions. Is it to be wondered 
at that during these months the Governor- 
General and Council descend from the 
hills and come amongst us, making the 
streets a dazzling panorama of red 
chuprassis (official messengers), military 
uniforms, and rajas’ escorts ? 

Now is the season of dances, globe- 
trotters, amateur theatricals, racing and 
paperchases. A Calcutta paperchase is 
one of the most dangerous and exciting 
pastimes yet invented. It is run on 
horseback, and the paper trail is laid along 
narrow paths through the dense jungle 
that lies between Calcutta and the Sun- 
derbans. Down these narrow paths men 
and maidens—and sometimes matrons— 
jostle each other at breakneck speed for 
four or five miles. The danger doesn’t 
come in so much at the big jumps they 
have to take as when forty or fifty riders, 
all careering “ sixteen annas,” * are trying 
to pass one another in a greasy lane 
where not more than two can ride abreast. 
Strange as it may seem, no.one has been 
killed quite recently at this dangerous 


game, although very few paperchases pass 
off without some one being hurt. ‘Ihere 
is at least one fatality on record, however, 
and some one died two seasons ago from 
the effects of a bad fall. The casualty 
list in horses is a good deal heavier. It 
is a case of where there is no fear there 
is no danger—and they all most certainly 
ride as though they had half a dozen necks 
to spare. 

Government House and Belvedere, the 
respective residences of the Viceroy and 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, are, of 
course, the principal social centres during 
the cold weather. Residents and visitors 
alike are expected to attend the Viceroy’s 
Levee or Drawing Room or write their 
names in the books, and are duly re- 
warded by the receipt of illuminated 
pasteboards inviting them to dances, 
“walk rounds,” and last, but not least, 
the great State Ball. As Calcutta society 
is steadily enlarging its boundaries, while 
Government House remains the same, the 
experience of those who frequent this last 
becomes increasingly like Holwell’s de- 
scription of the sufferings of the Black 
Hole. 

In a country like India the official is 
naturally all-powerful, and many are the 
true and amusing stories about the irre- 
sponsible authority which the civilian is 
accustomed to exercise over his district. 
In Calcutta also the official element takes 
care to maintain its supremacy upon all 
the governing bodies. But in the capital 
it is confronted with a vast and growing 
body of non-official opinion which it is 
obliged to take very carefully into account. 
The most important factor in the formu- 
lation and expression of this opinion is 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
which represents the European mercantile 
firms. The Government has become 
chary of entering upon any course affect- 
ing the European community which is 
opposed by the Chamber of Commerce ; 
and when Indian opinion, as focussed by 
various associations, cceincides with Euro- 
pean opinion, as voiced by the Chamber 
of Commerce, it is only the most auto- 
cratic of Viceroys who will venture to 
override it. Solidarity of Indian and 
European opinion on public questions 
was very much commoner ten years ago 


_* To do anything “sixteen annas,” in Indian parlance, is to ‘‘go the whole hog.” The Indian 
mind is very apt to think of things in terms of money: and as there are sixteen annas in the 


rupee, so an ‘* 


eight annas” canter means a ride at half-speed, while ‘twelve annas” stands for 


three-quarters of anything, whether it be brains or energy. 
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than it is now, 
when the com- 
posite _citizen- 
hoodof Calcutta 
tends to group 
itself more and 
more on racial 
lines. 

Calcutta is, I 
suppose, one of 
the most poly- 
glot capitals in 
the world. The 
last census 
shows _ fifty- 
seven lan- 








do in England. 
Bengali is the 
most numer- 
ously spoken of 
the vernaculars. 
It has a mel- 
low, pleasant 
cadence, not un- 
like Italian; and 
although it is 
a comparatively 
modern lan- 
guage, it has 
a great wealth 
of literature, 








journalistic and 


guages are spo- The votive tablet erected by Lord Curzon over the site of the other. Half a 


ken in it. Not 
many ofthese, of 
course, are spoken by large sections of its 
million inhabitants, but English, Bengali, 
Urdu, Hindi, and Uriya are the media 
through which its trade and commerce 
are mainly carried on; while as regards 
the schools, Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic 
fill a more important place than Greek 
and Latin, French, German, or Italian 


Black Hole. 


dozen Bengali 
newspapers are 
published daily, while of weekly vernacular 
papers the name is legion. As the clerical 
labour of Calcutta is drawn almost entirely 
from the Bengali middle class, it follows 
that a very large number of Bengalis are 
literate in English. The census displays 
over fifty thousand of them in Calcutta. 
For these also there is much journalistic 




















Photo by Johnston & Hoffmann. 


The site of the Black Hole, Calcutta, 
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catering. Five daily papers in English 


are run by Bengali enterprise ; and when 
you add to these the four daily papers 
conducted in the Anglo-Indian interest, 
you will see that we are almost as well 
off for journalistic pabulum in Calcutta as 
you are in London. 

There are, of course, many other classes 
and races of Hindoos besides Bengalis. 
There are the Marwaris, whose home is 
in Rajputana, who lend money and do an 
enormous trade in jute, cotton, seeds, 
and most other 
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during the festival of the Id, about the 
middle of the month of November, which 
marks the close of “ Hunger-stricken 
Ramazan,” the month of fasting. The 
rebound from the depressing influences 
of Ramazan is tremendous, and the Id 
furnishes us with a thousand repetitions 
of these scenes all over India, in which 
devotions and feasting in the early morn- 
ing are followed by nausea and indigestion 

later in the day. 
Most of the low-class Mahomedans in 
Calcutta come 





things. ‘There 
are Oudh Brah- 
mins, and 
Madrassis, and 
Rajpoots, and 


Uriyas, and As- 
samese. For 
these Calcutta is 
as much a place 
of exile as it is 
to the English. 
They come here 
to seek their 
fortune, and re- 
mit their money 
to their distant 
homes just as 
we do, returning 
thither as often 
as their business 
will permit, and 








from Dacca, the 
capital of the 
new province of 
Eastern Bengal. 
They are em- 
ployed as table 
servants by the 
Europeans, and 
engage in trades 
and occupations 
whichno Hindoo 
of caste will 
enter. ‘The tur- 
bulent river 
population, 
which, to the 
number of forty 
thousand, _ lives 
by plying boats 
for hire, is ex- 
clusively Maho- 








shaking off the medan. A still 
dust of Calcutta more formidable 
for good as soon element is the 
as they have Pathan _ traders, 
made their who come down 
fortunes—by from beyond the 
methods into Khyber in the 
which it were cold _ weather. 
often best not Photo by Mrs. Streatfeild. La rge- lim bed, 
to inquire too The Mahomedan Feast of “ld” (November 1907). unkempt, with 
closely. bronzed, hand- 


Less numerous than the Hindoos, but 
not less important from the police point 
of view, are the Mahomedans, of whom 
there are more than three hundred thou- 
sand. Nine-tenths of all the rowdyism 
and a large percentage of the total crime 
of Calcutta must be put down to them. 
Their fanatical tendencies render them 
especially dangerous at certain seasons of 
the year, notably at the Mohurrum, when 
they commemorate the death of the sainted 
warriors, Hasan and Hossein. ‘The illus- 
trations show them at a more amenable 
period, The photographs were taken 


some faces, and often fair complexions, 
these worthies swagger through the 
bazaars of Calcutta as though they owned 
the place. They are hated and feared in 
Calcutta very much as the plaid men from 
the hills used to be hated and feared in 
Glasgow a couple ot centuries ago. ‘The 
police, who tyrannise over every other 
section of the population, treat the Afghan 
with marked respect. A year ago this was 
carried to such lengths that the Pathans 
took practical possession of Harrison 
Road, one of the broadest, longest, and 
busiest thoroughfares of the city, and 
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Photo by Johnston & Hoffinann. 
“Belvedere,” the official residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


turned it into a sort of camp, blocking the police to show them how, and, the 
up the footpaths and even roadways with invitation being accepted after some little 
their wares, sleeping all over it during hesitation, a battle royal ensued between 
the night, and interfering very seriously the police on the one hand and the 
with the trade of the neighbourhood. Afghans on the other, the result being 
When requested to move on they invited a draw not wholly in favour of the police. 





















Photo by Johnston & Hoffmann. 
Government House, Calcutta. 
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I spoke just now of the wares of these 
gentry. The Pathans are the Scotch 
drapers of Bengal. ‘They invest in cloth, 
and spread themselves all over the lower 
provinces, tempting the simple ryot or 
his wife to purchase a chaste little shawl 
in green and red, or a quiet little cap in 
purple velvet and gold lace for the eldest 
hopeful—on the easy instalment system, 
of course. They then disappear, but 
return when the crops have been reaaped— 
or haven’t been, according to whether 
there is a 


centre of Arabic learning, and the edu- 
cated Mahomedan gentleman, as you 
meet him in social and professional life, 
is an ornament to any society. There 
are far fewer educated Mahomedans— 
educated from a Western standpoint— 
than Hindoos, as Islamic _ tradition 
requires from orthodox Musulmans an 
immense expenditure of time and energy 
in theological study, and thus imposes on 
them a severe handicap in the acquisition 
of secular knowledge. Still they occupy 

an honour- 





famine or 
not—and 
this time 
they are not 
giving 
shawls or 
caps away 
out of pure 
kindness, 
but carry 
big sticks 
which they 
use on the 
slightest 
provoca- 
tion. A few 
years ago 
they had 
established 
such a reign 
of terror 
among the 
timid 
peasantry of 
Bengal that 
special 
measures 
had to be 
taken to 
curb them. 








able place 
in the Civil 
Service, and 
a large 
number of 
them have 
been called 
to the Bar. 
Three Ma- 
homedan 
barristers 
preside over 
the Court 
of Small 
Causes, and 
one is a 
Judge of 
the High 
Court. The 
name of 
Mr. Ameer 
Ali, who re- 
tired from 
the High 
Court bench 
a year or 
two ago, is 
well known 
to every one 
who _ takes 








They are 
still an ap- 
palling 
nuisance, and will remain so as long as 
Afghanistan marches with India; but de- 
portation and long stretches of imprison- 
ment have toned them down somewhat. 
They are a fine, robust race, but, from 
every civilised point of view, the most 
truculent and treacherous ruffians unhung. 

Although the low-class Mahomedan 
is a sad trouble to the police authorities, 
it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that Islam has no cultured or law-abiding 
representatives in Calcutta. The Madrassa, 
or Mahomedan College, is a distinguished 


Photo by Mrs. Streatfeild. 


Mahomedans at Dhurrumtollah Mosque. in 


an interest 
Indian 

questions, 
and to a great many who do not. The 
leaders of Mahomedan society in Calcutta 
are the scions of two royal families famous 
in Indian story—the Mysore princes, 
descended from Hyder Ali, Nawab of 
the Carnatic, and the Oudh princes, the 
representatives of the ill-fated monarch 
whose deposition was an important factor 
in bringing about the Mutiny. 

The Calcutta High Court, to which 
reference has just been made, occupies 
a unique position among the tribunals of 
the world. Ever since Chief Justice 
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Impey, of the old Supreme Court, lent 
himself to Hastings’ flank attack on the 
majority of the Council, there has been 
a kind of opposition between the Chief 
Court in Calcutta and the Executive 
Government. The Government displays 
a not unnatural eagerness to extend its 
powers so as to bring every act and every 
individual within the scope of its authority. 
But the High Court checks this tendency 
whenever it comes into conflict with the 
Codes, or with the principles of English, 
Hindoo, or Mahomedan law. Hence the 
High Court has come to be looked upon 
not merely as a tribunal, but as a kind 
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a very small minority, and they are also, 
on the whole, inclined to side against 
the Government on controversial issues, 
although their attitude is naturally modi- 
fied by considerations of racial interest 
and prestige. The Calcutta High Court 
and the Bar Library are so intimately 
interwoven with the public life of Calcutta 
and with the history of British rule in 
Bengal, that this article would have been 
incomplete without reference to them. 

A Mahomedan writer recently defined 
the most pressing need of India at the 
present moment as “not legislatures, but 
clubs.” Clubs, that is to say, at which 
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Photo by Mr. Arthur Norman. 


A Calcutta bazaar. 


of popular champion against the Govern- 
ment. This tendency is intensified by 
the importance of the Bar as a factor in 
the moulding and directing of public 
opinion in India generally, and in Bengal 
perhaps more than anywhere else. Most 
people in Bengal, however poor or 
humble, engage in litigation at one time 
or another, and come into contact with 
the lawyer class. The lawyers’ Mecca 
is the Calcutta Bar Library, where hun- 
dreds of Indian advocates and pleaders 
foregather and discuss politics as well as 
law. There are a few dozen English 
barristers in the Library, but they are in 





Indians’ and Europeans could meet on 
equal terms and exchange views daily on 
current events. At present the two 
communities are divided off into water- 
tight compartments, neither having any 
more to do with the other than the 
minimum necessitated either by business 
or official relations ; and to the superficial 
observer it would seem as though neither 
of them desires that the social gulf 
between them should be bridged. ‘That 
this is not really the case has been demon- 
strated within the present year, in the 
most interesting and convincing manner, 
by the establishment of the Calcutta Club, 
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a body formed last spring by a number of 
leading Indians and Europeans, and open 
to gentlemen without any race distinction. 
This, the most daring attempt that has 
yet been made to grapple with the race 
question in Calcutta, has already met 
with the most encouraging measure of 
success, There is no sterner social law in 
Calcutta than that which lays down that 
a “native” is ineligible for the Bengal 
or the United Service Club. He may 
be a Christian; he may have been 
brought up in England from infancy, 


Indians chatted over the day’s events, 
or picture them dining together or playing 
bridge afterwards, It is the old story 
of Columbus and the egg. The thing 
has been proved to be possible by the 
simple fact that it has been done. The 
Indian members are, of course, mostly 
men who have acquired a knowledge 
of English ways by a long residence in 
England, generally spent in reading for 
the Bar; but even those who have not 
ventured so far refrain from chewing 
“pan” in the reading-room, or in any 
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Photo by Mrs. Streatfeild. 


The Feast of the ‘ld: Mahomedans worshipping. 


speaking English without the slightest 
accent, and thoroughly imbued with 
English ideas ; he may be wealthy, cul- 
tured, or universally popular in English 
and Anglo-Indian society—that will not 
help him. His complexion offsets it all. 
He not only cannot become a member, 
he may not even enter the doors of these 
institutions. ‘To people who had grown 
accustomed to this state of things, the 
idea of the Calcutta Club was a revolu- 
tionary one. ‘They could not imagine 
a smoking-room in which Europeans and 


other way offending the susceptibilities 
of the English members. The Calcutta 
Club has an extensive membership, and 
in appointments, cuisine, management, 
and every other particular will bear 
favourable comparison with any of its 
older contemporaries. It is teaching 
Calcutta, and it may be hoped that the 
lesson will not be lost on the rest of 
India, that racial distinctions are largely 
arbitrary, and that Indian gentlemen are 
as eligible socially as Europeans or 
Americans. 
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The Bengal Club is the oldest European 
Club in Calcutta, and its present club- 
house has an historical interest from having 
been -the residence of Macaulay from 
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marble tablet. The building is very 
shortly to share the fate of Crosby Hall, 
the committee of the Bengal Club having 
decided to demolish it, and erect a 




















Photo by Mr. D. K. Cunnison. 


A Mohurrum processions 


1834 to 1838. Needless to say, this fact 
has been commemorated, through the 
antiquarian zeal of Lord Curzon, which 
has similarly adorned every historical 
building in the neighbourhood, by a 


LONELINESS. 


HERE is a loneliness half-sweet, 
ci When none but Nature’s nigh ; 
Who, though she speaks us tenderly, 
Still knows not, why we sigh. 


There is a loneliness that kills, 
With kindly hearts at hand, 

When some within our souls have looked, 
But cannot understand. 














more commodious home at a cost of 
five lakhs of rupees. 

The United Service Club, which also 
fronts Chowringhee, is a recent building 
erected at a cost of three lakhs. 


There is a loneliness that’s sad, 
Where thousands daily tread, 
With never a step that fitteth ours, 
And none to mourn us dead. 


FLORENCE M. BRADFORD. 
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“The only stragglers were those who fell out to give up to the frost their exhausted souls.’ 
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THE DUEL: A MILITARY STORY. 





BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


CHAPTER III. 


" | ‘HE retreat from Moscow sub- 
merged all private feelings in a sea 
of disaster and misery. Colonels 

without regiments, D’Hubert and Feraud, 
carried the musket in the ranks of the 
so-called sacred battalion—a__ battalion 
recruited from officers of all arms who 
had no longer any troops to lead, 

In that battalion promoted colonels 
did duty as sergeants; the generals 
captained the companies ; a marshal of 
France, Prince of the Empire, commanded 
the whole. All had provided themselves 
with muskets picked up on the road, and 
with cartridges taken from the dead. In 
the general destruction of the bonds of 
discipline and duty holding together the 
companies, the battalions, the regiments, 
the brigades, and divisions of an armed 
host, this body of men put its pride in 
preserving some semblance of order and 
formation, The only stragglers were those 
who fell out to give up to the frost their 
exhausted souls. They plodded on 
doggedly, stumbling over the corpses of 
men, the carcases of horses, the fragments 
of gun-carriages covered by the white 
winding-sheet of the great disaster. Their 
passage did not disturb the mortal silence 
of the plains, shining with the livid light 
of snows under a sky the colour of ashes. 
Whirlwinds of dry snow ran along the 
fields, broke against the dark column, 
enveloped it in a turmoil of flying icicles, 
and subsided, disclosing it creeping on 
slowly without the swing and rhythm of the 
military pace. It struggled onwards, the 
men exchanging neither words nor looks ; 
whole ranks marched touching elbow day 
after day without once raising their eyes 
from the ground, as if lost in despairing 
reflections. On calm days in the dumb, 
black forests of pines the cracking of 
overloaded branches was the only sound 
they heard. The first soughing of the 
returning wind filled all their hearts with 
infinite dread—the weary dread of endless 
suffering. Often from daybreak to dusk 


no one spoke in the whole column. It 
was like a march of emaciated corpses 
towards a distant grave. Only an alarm 
of Cossacks could restore to these spectres 
a semblance of martial animation. The 
battalion faced about and deployed, or 
else formed square under the endless 
fluttering of snowflakes. A cloud of 
horsemen with fur caps on their heads, 
levelling long lances, and yelling “ Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” whirled around their menacing 
immobility whence, with deadened detona- 
tions, hundreds of dark red flames darted 
through the air thick with falling snow. 
In a very few moments the horsemen 
would disappear, as if carried off yelling 
in the gale, and the sacred battalion 
would stand still, alone in the blizzard, 
listening to the howling of the wind, whose 
blasts searched their very hearts. Then, 
with a cry or two of Vive ?Empereur / 
it would resume its march, leaving behind 
a few dark bodies lying prostrate, and a 
few stains of frozen blood on the white 
ground. 

Though often marching in the ranks, or 
skirmishing in the woods side by side, the 
two officers ignored each other; this not 
so much from inimical intention as from a 
very real indifference. All their store of 
moral energy was needed for the purpose 
of keeping them alive under the most 
adverse circumstances that could be 
imagined: endless bodily effort, endless 
bodily suffering, cold, hunger, fatigue to 
be borne, the terrific enmity of nature to 
be encountered. ‘To the last they counted 
among the mostactive, the least demoralised 
of the battalion; and their vigorous 
vitality invested them both with the 
appearance of an heroic pair in the eyes 
of their comrades. Those two were 
supposed to be able to go anywhere, to 
do anything, to be indomitable together. 
And they never exchanged a word, except 
one day, when skirmishing in front of the 
battalion against a worrying attack of 
cavalry, they found themselves cut off in 
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the woods by a small party of Cossacks. 
A score of fur-capped, hairy horsemen 
rode to and fro, brandishing their lances 
in ominous silence; but they had no 
mind to lay down their arms, and Colonel 
Feraud suddenly spoke up in a hoarse, 
growling voice, bringing his firelock to the 
shoulder, ‘You take the nearest brute, 
Colonel D’Hubert; [’ll get the next one. 
I am a better shot than you are.” 

Colonel D’Hubert nodded over his 
levelled musket. Their shoulders were 
pressed against the trunk of a large pine ; 
on their front enormous snowdrifts pro- 
tected them from a direct charge. Two 
carefully aimed shots rang out in the 
frosty air, two Cossacks reeled in their 
saddles. The rest, not thinking the game 
good enough, closed round their wounded 
comrades and galloped away out of range. 
The two officers managed to rejoin their 
battalion halted for the night. During 
that afternoon they had leaned upon each 
other more than once, and towards the 
end, Colonel D’Hubert, whose long legs 
gave him an advantage in walking through 
soft snow, peremptorily took the musket 
of Colonel Feraud from him and carried 
it on his shoulder, using his own for a 
staff. 

On the outskirts of a village half buried 
in the snow an old wooden barn burned 
with a clear and an immense flame. 
The sacred battalion of skeletons, muffled 
in rags, crowded greedily the windward 
side, stretching hundreds of numbed, bony 
hands to the blaze. Nobody had noted 
their approach. Before entering the 
circle of light playing on the multitude 
of sunken, glassy-eyed, starved faces, 
Colonel D’ Hubert spoke in his turn. 

“ Here’s your firelock, Colonel Feraud. 
I can walk better than you.” 

Colonel Feraud nodded, and pushed on 
towards the warmth of the fierce flames. 
Colonel D’ Hubert was more deliberate, but 
not the less bent on getting a place in 
the front rank. Those they shouldered 
aside tried to greet with a faint cheer 
the reappearance of the two indomitable 
companions in activity and endurance. 
Those manly qualities never perhaps 
received a higher tribute than this feeble 
acclamation. 

This is the faithful record of speeches 
exchanged during the retreat from Moscow 
by Colonels Feraud and D’Hubert. 
Colonel Feraud’s taciturnity was the out- 
come of concentrated rage. Short, hairy, 


black-faced, with layers of grime and 
the thick sprouting of a wiry beard, 
a frost-bitten hand wrapped up in filthy 
rags carried in a sling, he accused fate 
of unparalleled perfidy towards the 
sublime Man of Destiny. Colonel 
D’Hubert, his long moustaches pendent 
in icicles on each side of his cracked 
blue lips, his eyelids inflamed with the 
glare of snows, the principal part of his 
costume consisting of a sheepskin coat 
looted with difficulty from the frozen 
corpse of a camp follower found in an 
abandoned cart, took a more thoughtful 
view of events. His regularly handsome 
features, now reduced to mere bony lines 
and fleshless hollows, looked out of a 
woman’s black velvet hood, over which 
was rammed forcibly a cocked hat picked 
up under the wheels of an empty army 
fourgon, which must have contained at 
one time some general officer’s luggage. 
‘The sheepskin coat being short for a man 
of his inches ended very high up his 
elegant person, and the skin of his legs 
blue with the cold showed through the 
tatters of his nether garments. This 
under the circumstances provoked neither 
jeers nor pity. No one cared how the 
next man felt or looked. Colonel 
D’ Hubert himself, hardened to exposure, 
suffered mainly in his self-respect from 
the lamentable indecency of his costume. 
A thoughtless person ‘may think that 
with a whole host of inanimate bodies 
bestrewing the path of retreat there could 
not have been much difficulty in supply- 
ing the deficiency. But the great majority 
of these bodies lay buried under the falls 
of snow, others had been already de- 
spoiled ; and besides, to loot a pair of 
breeches from a frozen corpse is not so 
easy as it may appear to a mere theorist. 
It requires time. You must remain 
behind while your companions march on. 
Colonel D’Hubert had his scruples as to 
falling out. They arose from a point 
of honour, and also a little from dread. 
Once he had stepped aside he could not 
be sure of ever rejoining his battalion. 
And the enterprise demanded also a 
physical effort from which his starved 
body shrank. The ghastly intimacy of 
a wrestling match with the frozen dead 
opposing the unyielding rigidity of iron 
to your violence was repugnant to the 
inborn delicacy of his feelings. | Luckily 
one day, grubbing in a mound of snow 
between the huts of a village in the hope 
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of finding there a frozen potato or some 
vegetable garbage he could put between 
his long and shaky teeth, Colonel D’ Hubert 
uncovered a couple of mats of the sort 
Russian peasants use to line the sides of 
their carts with. These beaten free of 
frozen snow bent about his person and, 
fastened solidly round his waist, made a 
bell-shaped nether garment, a sort of stiff 
petticoat, rendering Colonel D’Hubert a 
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quite unlike the unreasoning indignation 
against men and things nursed by 
Colonel Feraud, oppressed the equable 
spirits of Colonel D’Hubert. Recruiting 
his strength in a little German town for 
three weeks, he was surprised to discover 
within himself a love of repose. His 
returning vigour was strangely pacific in 
its aspirations. He meditated silently 
upon this bizarre change of mood, No 


ta 


“*You take the nearest brute, Colonel D'Hubert; I'll get the next one.'” 


perfectly decent, but a much more notice- 
able figure than before. 

Thus accoutred, he continued to retreat, 
never doubting of his personal escape, 
but full of other misgivings. The early 
buoyancy of his belief in the future was 
destroyed. If the road of glory led 
through such unforeseen passages, he 
asked himself—for he was reflective— 
whether the guide was altogether trust- 
worthy. A patriotic sadness, not un- 
mingled with some personal concern, and 


doubt many of his brother officers of 
field rank went through the same moral 
experience. But these were not the 
times to talk of it. In one of his letters 
home Colonel D’Hubert wrote: “ All your 
plans, my dear Léonie, for marrying me 
to the charming girl you have discovered 
in your neighbourhood, seem farther off 
than ever. Peace is not yet. Europe 
wants another lesson. It shall get it. It 
will be a hard task for us, but it shall be 
done, because the emperor is invincible.” 
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Thus wrote Colonel D’Hubert from 
Pomerania to his married sister Léonie, 
settled in the south of France. And so far 
the sentiments expressed would not have 
been disowned by Colonel Feraud, who 
wrote no letters to anybody, whose 
father had been in life an illiterate black- 
smith, who had no sister or brother, and 
whom no one desired ardently to pair 
off for a life of peace with a charming 
young girl. But Colonel D’Hubert’s letter 
contained also some philosophical general- 
ities. upon the uncertainty of all personal 
hopes, when bound up entirely with the pre- 
stigious fortune of one incomparably great 
it is true,-yet still remaining but a man 
in his greatness. This would have ap- 
peared rank heresy to Colonel Feraud. 
Some melancholy forebodings of a mili- 
tary kind, expressed cautiously, would 
have been pronounced nothing short of 
high. treason by Colonel Feraud. But 
Léonie, the sister of Colonel D’Hubert, 
read them with profound satisfaction, and, 
folding the letter thoughtfully, remarked 
to herself that “ Armand was likely to 
prove eventually a sensible fellow.” Since 
her marriage into a Southern family she 
had become a convinced believer in the 
return of the legitimate king. Hopeful 
and anxious, she offered prayers night 
and morning, and burnt candles in 
churches for the safety and prosperity 
of her brother. 

She had every reason to suppose that 
her prayers were heard. Colonel D’Hubert 
passed through Lutzen, Bautzen, and 
Leipsic, losing no limb, and acquiring 
additional reputation. Adapting his con- 
duct to the needs of that desperate time, 
he had never voiced his misgivings. He 
had concealed them under a cheerful 
courtesy of such pleasant character that 
people were inclined to ask themselves 
with wonder whether Coionel D’ Hubert 
was aware of any disasters. Not only his 
manners, but even his glances remained 
untroubled. The steady amenity of his 
blue eyes disconcerted all grumblers, and 
made even despair pause. 

This bearing was remarked at last 
by the Emperor himself; for Colonel 
D’Hubert, attached now to the Major- 
General’s staff, came on several occasions 
under the imperial eye. But it exas- 
perated the higher-strung nature of 
Colonel Feraud. Passing through Magde- 
burg on service this last allowed himself, 
while seated gloomily at dinner with the 


Commandant de Place, to say of his life- 
long adversary, “This man does not 
love the Emperor,” and his words were 
received by the other guests in profound 
silence. Colonel Feraud, troubled in his 
conscience at the atrocity of the asper- 
sion, felt the need to back it up by a 
good argument. “I ought to know 
him,” he cried, adding some oaths. 
“One studies one’s adversary. I have 
met him on the ground half a dozen 
times, as all the Army knows, What 
more do you want? If that. isn’t op- 
portunity enough for any fool to size up 
his man, may the devil take me if I 
can tell what is.” And he looked around 
the table, obstinate and sombre. 

Later on in Paris, while extremely 
busy reorganising his regiment, Colonel 
Feraud learned that Colonel D’Hubert 
had been made a general. He glared 
at his informant incredulously, then 
folded his arms and turned away mut- 
tering, “Nothing surprises me on the 
part of that man.” 

And aloud he added, speaking over 
his shoulder, “ You would greatly oblige 
me by telling General D’Hubert at the 
first opportunity that his advancement 
saves him for a time from a pretty hot 
encounter. I was only waiting for him 
to turn up here.” 

The other officer remonstrated. 

“Could you think of it, Colonel 
Feraud, at this time, when every life 
should be consecrated to the glory and 
safety of France ?” 

But the strain of unhappiness caused 
by military reverses had spoiled Colonel 
Feraud’s character. Like many other men, 
he was rendered wicked by misfortune. 

“*T cannot consider General D’Hubert’s 
existence of any account either for the 
glory or safety of France,” he snapped 
viciously, ‘ You don’t pretend, perhaps, 
to know him better than I do—I who 
have met him half a dozen times on 
the ground—do you ?” 

His interlocutor, a young man, was 
silenced. Colonel Feraud walked up 
and down the room. 

“ This is not a time to mince matters,” 
he said. ‘I can’t believe that that man 
ever loved the Emperor. He picked up 
his general’s stars under the boots of 
Marshal Berthier. Very well, I'll get 


mine in another fashion, and then we 
shall settle this business which has been 
dragging on too long.” 
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General D’Hubert, informed indirectly 
of Colonel Feraud’s attitude, made a 
gesture as if to put aside an importunate 
person. His thoughts were solicited by 
graver cares. He had had no time to 
go and see his family. His sister, whose 
royalist hopes were rising higher every 
day, though proud of her brother, re- 
gretted his recent advancement in a 
measure, because it put on him a pro- 
minent mark of the usurper’s favour, 
which later on could have an adverse 
influence upon his career. He wrote to 
her that no one but an inveterate enemy 
could say he had got his promotion by 
favour, As to his career, he assured her 
that he looked no further forward into the 
future than the next battlefield. 

Beginning the campaign of France in 
those sentiments, General D’Hubert was 
wounded on the second day of the battle 
under Laon. While being carried off the 
field he heard that- Colonel Feraud, pro- 
moted this moment to general, had been 
sent to replace him in the command of 
his brigade. He cursed his luck im- 
pulsively, not being able at the first glance 
to discern all the advantages of a nasty 
wound. And yet it was by this heroic 
method that Providence was _ shaping 
his future. Travelling slowly south to 
his sister’s country home, under the care 
of a trusty old servant, General D’Hubert 
was spared the humiliating contacts and 
the perplexities of conduct which assailed 
the men of Napoleonic empire at the 
moment of its downfall. Lying in his 
bed, with the windows of his room open 
wide to the sunshine of Provence, he 
saw the undisguised aspect of the blessing 
conveyed by that jagged fragment of 
a Prussian shell, which, killing his horse 
and ripping open his thigh, saved him 
from an active conflict with his conscience. 
After fourteen years spent sword in hand 
in the saddle, and with the sense of his 
duty done to the very last, General 
D’Hubert found resignation an easy 
virtue. His sister was delighted with his 
reasonableness. ‘I leave myself alto- 
gether in your hands, my dear Léonie,” he 
had said to her. 

He was still laid up when, the credit of 
his_brother-in-law’s family being exerted 
on his behalf, he received from the royal 
government not only the confirmation of 
his rank, but the assurance of being re- 
tained on the active list. To this was 
added an unlimited convalescent leave. 
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The unfavourable opinion entertained 
of him in Bonapartist circles, though it 
rested on nothing more solid than the 
unsupported pronouncement of General 
Feraud, was directly responsible for 
General D’Hubert’s retention on the 
active list. As to General Feraud, his 
rank was confirmed too, It was more 
than he dared to expect; but Marshal 
Soult, then Minister of War to the restored 
king, was partial to officers who had 
served in Spain. Only not even the 
marshal’s protection could secure for 
him active employment. He remained 
irreconcilable, idle, and sinister. He 
sought in obscure restaurants the company 
of other half-pay officers who cherished 
dingy but glorious old tricolour cockades 
in their breast-pockets, and buttoned with 
the forbidden eagle buttons their shabby 
uniforms, declaring themselves too poor 
to afford the expense of the prescribed 
change. 

‘The triumphant return of the Emperor, 
a historical fact as marvellous and in- 
credible as the exploits of some mytho- 
logical demi-god, found General D’ Hubert 
still quite unable to sit a horse. Neither 
could he walk very well. These dis- 
abilities, which his sister thought most 
lucky, helped her immensely to keep her 
brother out of all possible mischief. His 
frame of mind at that time, she noted 
with dismay, became very far from reason- 
able. This general officer, still menaced 
by the loss of a limb, was discovered one 
night in the stables of the chateau by a 
groom, who raised ‘an alarm of thieves. 
His crutch was lying half-buried in the 
straw of the litter, and he himself was 
hopping on one leg in a loose box around 
a snorting horse he was trying to saddle. 
Such were the effects of imperial magic 
upon an unenthusiastic temperament and 
a pondered mind. Beset in the lights of 
stable lanterns, by the tears, entreaties, 
indignation, remonstrances, and reproaches 
of his family, he got out of the difficult situ- 
ation by fainting away there and then in 
the arms of his nearest relatives, and was 
carried off to bed. Before he got out of 
it again, the second reign of Napoleon, 
the Hundred Days of feverish agitation 
and supreme effort, passed away like 
a terrifying dream. ‘The tragic year 1815, 
begun in the trouble and unrest of 
consciences, was ending in vengeful pro- 
scriptions. 

How General Feraud escaped the 
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clutches of the Special Military Commission 
and the last offices of a firing squad he 
never knew himself. It was partly due 
to the subordinate position he was 
assigned during the Hundred Days. The 
Emperor had never given him active com- 
mand, but had kept him busy at the cavalry 
depét in Paris, mounting and despatching 
hastily drilled troopers into the field. 
Considering this task as unworthy of his 
abilities, he had discharged it with no 
offensively noticeable zeal ; but for the 
greater part he was saved from the 
excesses of royalist reaction by the inter- 
ference of General D’ Hubert. 

This last, still on convalescent leave, 
but able now to travel, had been dis- 
patched by his sister to Paris to present 
himself to his legitimate sovereign. As 
no one in the capital could possibly know 
anything of the episode in the stable, he 
was received there with distinction. 
Military to the very bottom of his soul, 
the prospect of rising in his profession 
consoled him for finding himself the 
butt of Bonapartist malevolence, which 
pursued him with a persistence he could 
not account for. All the rancour of that 
embittered and persecuted party pointed 
to him as the man who had sever loved 
the Emperor—a sort of monster essenti- 
ally worse than a mere betrayer. 

General D’Hubert shrugged his 
shoulders without anger at this ferocious 
prejudice. Rejected by his old friends, 
and mistrusting profoundly the caresses 
of royalist society, the young and hand- 
some general (he was only forty) adopted 
a manner of elegant but cold courtesy, 
which at the merest shadow of an intended 
slight passed easily into harsh haughtiness. 
Thus prepared, General D’Hubert went 
about his affairs in Paris feeling inwardly 
very happy with the peculiar uplifting 
happiness of a man very much in love. 
The charming girl looked out by his 
sister had come upon the scene, and had 
conquered him in the thorough manner in 
which a young girl can make a man of 
forty her own. They were going to be 
married as soon as General D’Hubert 
had obtained his official nomination to a 
promised command. 

One afternoon, sitting on the terrace of 
Tortoni, General D’Hubert learned from 
the conversation of two strangers occupy- 
ing a table near his own that General 
Feraud, included in the batch of superior 
Officers arrested after the second return of 
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the king, was in danger of passing before 
the Special Commission. Living all his 
spare moments, as is frequently the case 
with expectant lovers, a day in advance of 
reality, as it were, and ina state of be- 
starred hallucination, it required nothing 
less than the name of his _ perpetual 
antagonist pronounced in a loud yeice to 
call the youngest of Napoleon’s generals 
away from his mental contemplation of 
his betrothed. He looked round. The 
strangers wore civil clothes. Lean and 
weather-beaten, lolling back in their 
chairs, they looked at people with moody 
and defiant abstraction from under their 
hats pulled low over their eyes. It was 
not difficult to recognise them for two of 
the compulsorily retired officers of the Old 
Guard. As from bravado or carelessness 
they chose to speak in loud tones, General 
D’Hubert, who saw no reason why he 
should change his seat, heard every word. 
They did not seem to be the personal 
friends of General Feraud. His name 
came up amongst others, and, hearing it 
repeated, General D’Hubert’s tender 
anticipations of a domestic future adorned 
with a woman’s grace were traversed by 
the harsh regret of that warlike past, of 
that one long, intoxicating clash of arms, 
unique in the magnitude of its glory and 
disaster—the marvellous work and the 
special possession of his own generation. 
He felt an irrational tenderness towards 
his old adversary, and appreciated emotion- 
ally the murderous absurdity their en- 
counter had introduced into his life. It 
was like an additional pinch of spice in a 
hot dish. He remembered the flavour 
with sudden melancholy. He would 
never taste itagain. It was allover. “I 
fancy it was being left lying prone in the 
garden that had exasperated him so against 
me from the first,” he thought indulgently. 

The two strangers at the next table had 
fallen silent upon the third mention of 
General Feraud’s name. Presently the 
elder of the two, speaking again in a 
bitter tone, affirmed that General Feraud’s 
account was settled. And why? Simply 
because he was not like some _ big-wigs 
who loved only themselves. The royalists 
knew they could never make anything of 
him. He loved the Other too well. 

The Other was the Man of St. Helena. 
The two officers nodded and touched 
glasses before they drank to an impossible 
return. Then the same who had spoken 
before, remarked with a sardonic laugh, 
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“His adversary showed more clever- 
ness.” 

“What adversary ?” asked the younger, 
as if puzzled. 

“Don’t you know? They were two 
hussars. At each step they fought a 
duel. Haven’t you heard of the duel 
going on ever since 1801 ?” 

The other had heard of the duel, of 
course. Now he understood the allusion. 
General Baron D’Hubert would be able 


“The two officers nodded and touched glasses 


now to enjoy his fat king’s favours in 
peace. 

“Much good may they do to him,” 
mumbled the elder. “They were both 
brave men. I never saw this D’Hubert— 
a sort of intriguing dandy, I’ve heard. 
But I can well believe what I’ve heard 
Feraud say of him—that he never loved 
the Emperor,” 

They rose and went away. 

General D’Hubert experienced the 
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horror of a somnambulist who wakes up 
from a complacent dream of activity to 
find himself walking on a quagmire. A 
profound disgust of the ground on which 
he .was {making his way overcame him. 
Even the image of the charming girl was 
swept from his’view in the flood of moral 
distress. Everything he had ever been 
or hoped to be seemed lost in ignominy 
unless he could manage to save General 
Feraud from the fate which threatened 





before they drank to an impossible return.” 


so many braves. Under the impulse of 
this almost morbid need to attend to the 
safety of his adversary, General D’Hubert 
worked (as the French saying is) so well 
with hands and feet, that in less than 
twenty-four hours he found means of 
obtaining an extraordinary private audi- 
ence from the Minister of Police. 
General Baron D’Hubert was shown 
in suddenly without preliminaries. In 
the dusk of the Minister’s Cabinet, behind 
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the forms of writing desk, chairs and 
tables, between two bunches of wax 
candles blazing in sconces, he beheld a 
figure in a gorgeous coat posturing before 


a tall mirror, The old conventionnel 
Fouché, Senator of the Empire, traitor 
to every man, to every principle and 
motive of human conduct, Duke of 
Otranto, and the wily artisan of the 
second Restoration, was trying the fit of 
a court suit in which his young and 
accomplished fiancée had declared her 
intention to paint his portrait on porce- 
lain. It was a caprice, a charming fancy 
which the first Minister of Police of the 
second Restoration was anxious to gratify. 
'For that man, often compared in wiliness 
of intellect to a fox, but whose ethical 
side could be worthily symbolised by 
nothing less emphatic than a skunk, was 
as much possessed by his love as General 
D’ Hubert himself. 

Startled to be discovered thus by the 
blunder of a servant, he met this little 
vexation with the characteristic effrontery 
which had served his turn so well in the 
endless intrigues of his self-seeking career. 
Without altering his attitude a_hair’s 
breadth, one leg in a silk stocking ad- 
vanced, his head twisted over his left 
shoulder, he called out calmly, ‘ This 
way, General. Pray approach. Well? 
I am all attention.” 

While General D’ Hubert, ill at ease as 
if one of his own little weaknesses had 
been exposed, presented his request as 
shortly, as possible, the Duke of Otranto 
went on feeling the fit of his collar, 
settling the lappels before the glass, and 
buckling his back in an effort to behold 
the set of the gold-embroidered coat- 
skirts behind. His still face, his attentive 
eyes, could not have expressed a more 
complete interest in those matters if he 
had been alone. 

*“* Exclude ‘from the operations of the 
Special Military Court a certain Feraud, 
Gabriel Florian, general of brigade of the 
promotion of' 1814?” he repeated, in a 
slightly wondering tone, and then turned 
away from the glass. “ Why exclude him 
precisely ?” 

“T am surprised that your Excellency, 
so competent in the evaluation of men 
of his time, should have thought worth 
while to have that name put down on the 
list.” 

“A rabid Bonapartist !” 
“So is every grenadier and every 
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trooper of the army, as your Excellency 
well knows. And the individuality of 
General Feraud can have no more weight 
than that of any casual grenadier. He 
is a man of no mental grasp, of no 
capacity whatever. It is inconceivable 
that he should ever have any influence.” 

“He has a well-hung tongue, though,” 
interjected Fouche. 

“ Noisy, I admit, but not dangerous.” 

“T will not dispute with you. I know 
next to nothing of him. Hardly his 
name, in fact.” 

“And yet your Excellency has the 
presidency of the Commission charged by 
the King to point out those who were to 
be tried,” said General D’Hubert, with an 
emphasis which did not miss the minister's 
ear. 

“Yes, General,” he said, walking away 
into the dark part of the vast room, and 
throwing himself into a deep armchair 
that swallowed him up, all, but the soft 
gleam of gold embroideries and the pallid 
patch of the face—“ yes, General. ‘Take 
this chair there.” 

General D’Hubert sat down. 

“Ves, General,” continued the arch- 
master in the arts of intrigue and betrayals, 
whose duplicity, as if at times intolerable 
to his self-knowledge, found a relief in 
bursts of cynical openness. “I did hurry 
on the formation of the proscribing com- 
mission, and I took its presidency. And 
do you know why? Simply from fear 
that if I did not take it quickly into my 
hands my own name would head the 
list. Such are the times in which we live. 
But I am Minister of the King as yet, and 
I ask you plainly why I should take the 
name of this obscure Feraud off the list ? 
You wonder how it got there! Is it 
possible that you should know men so 
little ?. My dear General, at the very first 
sitting of the Commission names poured 
on us like rain off the tiles of the Tuileries. 
Names ! We had our choice of thousands. 
How do you know that the name of this 
Feraud, whose life or death don’t matter 
to France, does not keep out some other 
name ?” 

The voice out of the armchair stopped. 
Opposite General D’Hubert sat still, 
shadowy and silent. Only his sabre 
clinked slightly. The voice in the armchair 
began again : ‘‘ And we must try to satisfy 
the exigencies of the Allied Sovereigns, too. 
The Prince de Talleyrand told me only 
yesterday that Nesselrode had informed 
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him officiallythat His Majesty the Emperor 
Alexander was very fretful and disappointed 
at the small number of examples the 
Government of the King intends to make 
—especially amongst military men. I tell 
you this confidentially.” 

“Upon my word!” broke out General 
D’Hubert, speaking through his teeth, 
“if your Excellency deigns to favour me 
with any more confidential information I 
don’t know what I will do. It’s enough 
to make one break one’s sword over 
one’s knee, and fling the pieces . . .” 

“What Government do you imagine 
yourself to be serving ?” interrupted the 
Minister sharply. 

After a short pause the crestfallen voice 
of General D’Hubert answered, ‘ The 
Government of France.” 

“That’s paying your conscience off 
with mere words, General. The truth is 
that you are serving a government of 
returned exiles, of men who had no 
country for twenty years. Of men also 
who have just got over a very bad and 
humiliating fright. . . . Have no illusions 
on that score.” 

‘The Duke of Otranto ceased. He had 
relieved himself, and had attained his ob- 
ject of stripping some self-respect off that 
man who had inconveniently discovered 
him posturing in a gold-embroidered 
court costume before a mirror. But they 
were a hot-headed lot in the army, and it 
occurred to him that it would be incon. 
venient if a well-disposed general officer, 
received by him on the recommendation 
of one of the princes, were to go and do 
something rashly scandalous directly after 
a private audience with the minister. In 
a changed tone he put a question to the 
point. “ Your relation—this Feraud ?” 

“No. No relation at all.” 

“ Intimate friend ? ” 

“Intimate ... yes. There is between 
us an intimate connection of a nature 
which makes it a point of honour with me 
tO'try.. ...” 

The Minister rang a bell without wait- 
ing for the end of the phrase. When the 
servant had gone out, after bringing in a 
pair of heavy silver candelabra for the 
writing-desk, the Duke of Otranto rose, 
his breast glistening all over with gold in 
the strong light, and taking a piece of 
paper out of a drawer, held it in his hand 
ostentatiously while talking with per- 
suasive gentleness. “ You must not speak 
of breaking your sword across your knee, 
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General. Perhaps you would never get 
another, The Emperor will not return 


this time. . . . Diable homme! There 
was just a moment, here in Paris, soon 
after Waterloo, when he frightened me. 
It looked as though he were ready to 
begin again. Luckily one never does 
begin again, really. You must not think 
of breaking your sword, General.” 

General D’Hubert, looking on the 
ground, made with his hand a slight 
gesture of renunciation, The Minister of 
Police turned his eyes away from him, and 
scanned deliberately the paper he had 
been holding up all the time. 

“There are only twenty general officers 
selected to be made an example of. 


Twenty. A round number. And let’s 
see: Feraud. ... / Ah, he’s there. Gabriel 
Florian. Parfaitement. That’s your 


man. Well, there will be only nineteen 
examples made now.” 

General D’Hubert stood up feeling as 
though he had gone through an infectious 
illness. “I must beg your Excellency 
to keep my interference a profound secret. 
I attach the greatest importance to his 
never knowing.” 

‘*Who is going to inform him, I should 
like to know?” said Fouché, raising his 
eyes curiously to General D’Hubert’s 
tense, set face. “Take one of these 
pens, and run it through the name your- 
self. ‘This is the only list in existence. 
If you are careful to take up enough ink 
no one will be able to tell even what 
was the name struck out. But, par 
exemple, 1 am not responsible for what 
Clarke will do with him afterwards. If 
he persists in being rabid he may be 
ordered by the Minister of War to reside 
in some provincial town under the super- 
vision of the police.” 

A few days later General D’Hubert 
was saying to his sister, after the first 
greetings had been got over, “Ah, my 
dear Léonie! it seemed to me I couldn’t 
get away from Paris quick enough.” 

“Effect of love,” she suggested, with 
a malicious smile. 

“And horror,” added General D’ Hubert, 
with profound seriousness. “I have 
nearly died there of . . . of nausea.” 

His face was contracted with disgust. 
And as his sister looked at him atten- 
tively, he continued, “I have had to 
see Fouché. I have had an audience. 
I have been in his cabinet. There re- 
mains with one, who had the misfortune 


to breathe the air of the same room with 
that man, a sense of diminished dignity, 
an uneasy feeling of being not so clean, 
after all, as one hoped one was. . 
But you can’t understand.” 

She nodded quickly several times. She 
understood very well on the contrary. 
She knew her brother thoroughly, and 
liked him as he was. Moreover, the 
scorn and loathing of mankind were the 
lot of the Jacobin Fouché, who, exploiting 
for his own advantage every weakness, 
every virtue, every generous illusion of 
mankind, had made dupes of his whole 
generation, and died obscurely as Duke 
of Otranto. 

“My dear Armand,” she said com- 
passionately, ‘“‘what could you want 
from that man?” 

“Nothing less than a life,” answered 
General D’Hubert. “And I’ve got it. 
It had to be done. But I feel yet as 
if I could never forgive the necessity to 
the man I had to save.” 

General Feraud, totally unable, as is 
the case with most men, to comprehend 
what was happening to him, received the 
Minister of War’s order to proceed at 
once to a small town of Central France 
with feelings whose natural expression 
consisted in a fierce rolling of the eye 
and savage grinding of the teeth. But 
he went. ‘The passing away of the state 
of war, the only condition of society he 
had ever known, the prospect of a world 
at peace, frightened him. He went away 
to his little town firmly persuaded that 
this could not last. There he was in- 
formed of his retirement from the army, 
and that his pension (calculated on the 
scale of a colonel’s rank) was made de- 
pendent on the modesty of his conduct, 
and on the good reports of the police. 
No longer in the army! He felt sud- 
denly strange to the earth, like a dis- 
embodied spirit. It was impossible to 
exist. But at first he reacted from sheer 


incredulity. This could not be. It 
could not last. He called upon thunder, 
earthquakes, natural cataclysms; but 


nothing happened. The leaden weight 
of an irremediable idleness descended 
upon General Feraud, who having no 
resources within himself sank into a state 
of awe-inspiring hebetude. He haunted 
the streets of the little town, gazing before 
him with lack-lustre eyes, disregarding 
the hats raised on his passage; and 
people, nudging each other as he went 
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by, said, “That’s poor General Feraud. 
His heart is broken. Behold how he 
loved the Emperor.” 

The other living wreckage of Napoleonic 
tempest clustered round General Feraud 
with infinite respect. He, himself, ima- 
gined his soul to be crushed by grief. 
He experienced quickly succeeding im- 
pulses to weep, to howl, to bite his fists 
till blood came, to spend days on his bed 
with his head thrust under the pillow ; 
but these arose from sheer ennui, from 
the anguish of an immense, indescribable, 
inconceivable boredom. Only his mental 
inability to grasp the hopeless nature of 
his case as a whole saved him from 
suicide. He never even thought of it 
once. He thought of nothing. But his 
appetite abandoned him, and the diffi- 
culty he experienced to express the over- 
whelming horror of his feelings (the most 
furious swearing could do no justice to 
it) induced gradually a habit of silence— 
a sort of death to a southern tempera- 
ment, 

Great, therefore, was the emotion 
amongst the anciens militaires frequent- 
ing a certain little café full of flies, when 
one stuffy afternoon ‘that poor General 
Feraud” let out suddenly a volley of 
formidable curses. 

He had been sitting quietly in his own 
privileged corner looking through the 
Paris gazettes with just as much interest 
as a condemned man on the eve of 
execution could be expected to show in 
the news of the day. Acluster of martial, 
bronzed faces, amongst which there was 
one lacking an eye, and another the tip 
of a nose frost-bitten in Russia, surrounded 
him anxiously, 

““What’s the matter, General ?” 

General Feraud sat erect, holding the 
folded newspaper at arm’s length in order 
to make out the small print better. He 
read to himself, over again, fragments of 
the intelligence which had caused, what 
may be called, his resurrection. 


“We are informed that General 
D’Hubert, till now on sick leave in 
the south, is to be called to the 
command of the 5th Cavalry brigade 
[Bystate” 


He dropped the paper stonily... 
“Called to the command”... and 
suddenly gave his forehead a mighty 
slap. ‘I had almost forgotten him,” he 
muttered, in a conscience-stricken tone. 








& 
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“The three left the café together, followed by cries of ‘Bonne chance,’” 
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A deep-chested veteran shouted across 
the café: ‘Some new villainy of the 
Government, General ?” 

“The villainies of these scoundrels,” 
thundered General Feraud, ‘are in- 
numerable. One more, one less. . .” 
He lowered his tone. ‘But I will set 
good order to one of them at least.” 

He looked all round the faces, 
rhere’s a pomaded, curled - staff- 
officer, the darling of some of the 
marshals who sold their father for a 
handful of English gold. He will find 
out presently that I am alive yet,” he 


cr 


declared, in a dogmatic tone. ‘ How- 
ever, this is a private affair. An old 


affair of honour. Bah' Our _ honour 
does not matter. Here we are driven 
off with a split ear like a lot of cast 
troop-horses—good only for a knacker’s 
yard. But it would be like striking a 
blow for the Emperor. Messieurs, I 
shall require the assistance of two of you.” 

Every man moved forward. General 
Feraud, deeply touched by this demonstra- 
tion, called with visible emotion upon 
the one-eyed veteran cuirassier and the 
officer of the Chasseurs 4 Cheval who had 
left the tip of his nose in Russia. He 
excused his choice to the others. 

“A cavalry affair this—you know,” 

He was answered with a varied chorus 
of ‘* Parfaitement, mon Général. . . 
Crest juste. ... Parbleu, Cest connu. 
Everybody was satisfied. ‘The three left 
the café together, followed by cries of 
“ Bonne chance.” 


” 


Outside they linked arms, the general 
in the middle. The three rusty cocked 
hats worn en dataille with a sinister 
forward slant barred the narrow street 
nearly right across, The overheated 
little town of grey stones and red tiles 
was drowsing away its provincial after- 
noon under a blue sky. ‘The loud blows 
of a cooper hooping a cask reverberated 
regularly between the houses, The 
general dragged his left foot a little in 
the shade of the walls. 

“This damned winter of 1813 has got 
into my bones for good. Never mind. 
We must take pistols, that’s all. A little 
lumbago. We must have pistols. He’s 
game for my bag. My eyes are as keen 
as ever. Alwayswere. You should have 
seen me picking off the dodging Cossacks 
with a beastly old infantry musket. I 
have a sort of natural gift for firearms.” 

In this strain General Feraud ran on, 
holding up his head, with owlish eyes 
and rapacious beak. A mere fighter all 
his life, a cavalry man, a sadreur, he 
conceived war with the utmost simplicity, 
as, in the main, a massed lot of personal 
contests, a sort of gregarious duelling. 
And here he had in hand a war of his 
own. He revived. ‘The shadow of peace 
had passed away from him like the 
shadow of death. It was a marvellous 
resurrection of the named Fraud, Gabriel 
Florian, engagé volontaire of 1793, General 
of 1814, buried without ceremony by 
means of a service order signed by the 
War Minister of the Second Restoration. 


(To be continued. ) 


SO CHARMING! 


HE Lady May, at ten years old, 
Rode with her father, farming ; 
The people showed her field and 
fold, 
They loved her saucy ways and bold, 
They said she had a heart of gold, 
Because she was so charming, 


The Lady May, at twenty-four, 
Was really quite alarming ! 
Of wealthy suitors she’d a score, 
And every week came more and more, 
And tho’ she scorned, they’d still adore— 
‘They said she was so charming. 


She married and had babies five, 
No fell disease came harming ; 
The children were allowed to thrive, 
But they—and he—knew they must 
strive 
‘To please her every hour alive, 
Because she was so charming. 


She wore them all to early graves, 

And saw to their embalming : 
She served her maids as tyrants slaves, 
Her will swept over grief like waves ; 
A selfish life no pity craves : 

But then—she was so charming ! 


B. C. Harpy. 
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THE DIARY OF A COLLECTOR. 
BY EGAN MEW. 


ADVENTURES OF A CURIO HUNTER OF MODEST MEANS. 


Assume that we are friends, assume 
A common taste for old costume, 


Old pictures, books. 


Then dream us sitting, 


Us two, in some soft lighted room. 


Eighteenth-century Sedans. 
’ ‘HE chaise a& porteur is, no doubt, 


of Eastern origin, but it flourished 

in Europe for so many genera- 
tions as to be entitled to be called an 
occidental institution. Although Bucking- 
ham, the favourite of James I., did much 
to popularise the chair and defame him- 
self by its introduction into London, the 
great period of its long life in Europe was 
the eighteenth century, when it was an 
integral part of social life. Evelyn was of 
opinion that Sir Sanders Duncombe, who 
had the sole right for fourteen years in 
London and Westminster of letting these 
chairs on hire, brought the fashion from 
Naples, but there is no doubt that they 
were already popular 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Inns sometimes had names connected 
with the business of the sedan. ‘‘ The 
Three Chairmen” was once the sign 
of an hotel of sorts near the foot of 


Hay Hill, Berkeley Square—a name 
which outlived the hardy fashion of 
sedans. But to-day few objects of current 


use remind us in any way of the immense 
vogue these conveyances once enjoyed. 
It is in the romance of the past that they 
still survive rather than by reason of 
utilitarian qualities. 


Romantic Qualities, 

A charming poet of the mid-nineteenth 
century, Mr. Locker-Lampson, wrote some 
verses on St. James’s Street, of which one 
remembers the lines— 


At dusk when I am 





in many cities in his 
day. In London, at 
least, they had come 
to stay. From 
James I. almost 
to our day they 
held wide sway, and 
then suddenly dis- 
appeared out into 
the night. 

A few still linger 
on, as will presently 
be shown, but con- 
sidering the import- 
ant place they held 
in social life their 
retirement has been 
wonderfully rapid 
and complete. A 
few old pictures show 
them, a few old 
halls retain them or 
certain signs of where 
they have stood; a 








strolling there 
Dim forms will rise 
around me: 
Lepel flits past me in 
her chair, 

And Congreve’s airs 

astound me. 

That is the Lepell 
to whom Pulteney 
and Lord Chester- 
field wrote a doubt- 
ful marriage ballad in 
the name of a beg- 
ging poet, one verse 
of which ran— 

Old Orpheus, that hus- 
band so civil, 

He followed his wife 

| down to hell ; 

j And who would not go 

: to the devil 

For the sake of dear 
Molly Lepell ? 

| The subject of 

old sedans is, in- 


a 4 J 


deed, embroidered 








few, a very few, A sedan chair of Louis XVI.’s time, with classical 
eople r sino and other paintings on the panels. 
te — oe fine examples were often broken up so that the 
in use, 





decorated panels might be used as separate pictures, 


with the sophisticated 
verse of the eight- 
eenth century. 


In the past such 
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One cannot re-picture fashionable life in 
London one hundred and fifty years ago 
without seeing the beautiful Molly Lepell, 
or other equally famous and _ graceful 
beauties, in their sedans, for these excellent 
conveyances played an enormous part in 
the entertaining social life of the period. 
There must still be no small number of 
examples to be collected, although vandal 
hands have, no doubt, broken many, and 
there are many others which the moth 
and rust of old storehouses have corrupted 

-and destroyed. But if the sedans that 
the locust hath eaten are not a few, the 
search for the sur- 


thing was spacious and convenient, and 
the sedans of the ladies, beautifully de- 
corated and upholstered, were carried into 
the ante-chambers, containing their owners 
in all the pride of well-conserved cos- 
tumes and adornments, It is these old 
French Court examples of the chairs which 
are especially sought and valued to-day. 


Some Examples. 

The illustrations of foreign pieces show 
the style of decoration in general use. 
This photograph, giving an example 
much as every lady of society would 
have in daily use, 
is from a chair now 





vivors of these 
pieces becomes all 
the more interest- 
ing. In England 
the painting of 
coach panels and 
the sides of sedans 
was a respected art 
which led to many 
important develop- 
ments—in the case 
of Hogarth, for ex- 
ample, and of Mor- 
land. In France, 
no doubt, Boucher 
and Fragonard 
decorated many of 
these chairs, and 
specimens may still 
be found in which 
the eighteenth- 


century paintings 
alone are _ highly 


valuable after the 
main body of the 
chair has_ passed 








at Messrs. Isaacs’, 
Oxford Street. The 
inside, it will be 
seen, was Carefully 
lined and padded 
after a fashion even 
more cosy and 
delicate than the 
most modern 
electric brougham 
can boast. ‘These 
pieces were beauti- 
fully made, every 
detail of metal-work 
and ornament be- 
ing carried out with 
that conscientious 
workmanship and 
sense of design 
characteristic of so 
many of the crafts 
of the period. 

The fine chair on 
page 337, stand- 
ing alone, and also 








beyond repair. 

To those who 
combine collecting 
with a taste for 
the old memoir writers, these chairs 


will be very familiar, for they form., 


no small or unimportant part in Court 
life of the eighteenth century. Of recent 
publications giving some incidental pic- 
tures of these conveyances, the livély 
Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne is, 
perhaps, the fullest. ‘This observant but 
philosophic lady, who had known many 
different régimes, had a tender feeling 
towards the things that had been, In her 
picture of the uncomfortable Court of 
Louis XVIII. there is a reminiscence of 
the old days of Versailles, where every- 


The chaise @ porteur, or French eighteenth-century 
sedan chair, characteristic of those in ordinary use by 
the Court ladies of the period. 


in a hall, with the 
poles adjusted to 
it, is now in the 
Warings’ galleries. 
Thisis also an example of fairly early French 
work, and is, like the first, remarkable for 
its fine condition and original character. 
The chair on page 333 is of a somewhat 
simpler kind as regards the design of the 
body, but is decorated with paintings of 
both a classic and a religious character, 
which suggests some complications in the 
mental attitude of the owner. It is now 
to be seen at the Curio Club in Regent 
Street, and, like those already mentioned, 
may be said to be something of a museum 
piece. To the two that follow such a state 
of dignified idleness has already come. 
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The chair made for Queen Charlotte, 
the consort of George III., about 1790, 
is among the many treasures at Windsor, 
so excellently illustrated in Mr. Guy 
Laking’s work on the furniture at the 
Castle. ‘The extraordinarily lavish use of 
the classic or Adam ornament shows 
the decadence of taste that came with 
the last years of the eighteenth century, 
but still the workmanship is splendid 
and the main lines of the chair strong 
and well proportioned. 

As an example of the result of Robert 
Adam’s method—when not adapted to 
the grand usages of 
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It is battered and tattered—it little avails 

That once it was lacquered, and glistened with 
nails ; 

For its leather is cracked into lozenge and square, 

Like a canvas by Wilkie—that old sedan 
chair ! 


See,—here came the bearing straps; here were 
the holes 

For the poles of the bearers—when once there 
were poles. 

It was cushioned with silk, it was wadded with 
hair. 


It has waited by portals where Garrick has 
played ; 
It has waited by Heideggers’ ‘‘Grand Mas- 
querade ” ; 





Royalty—the chair 
on p. 338, that made 
for Lady Williams- 
Wynn about 1772, 
is most valuable. 
Here we have the 
classic ornament 
applied with great 
skill and reserve ; 
so dignified and 
convenient a chair 
contrasts remark- 
ably with the ex- 
cesses of the Royal 
sedan, and marks, in 
avery bold fashion, 
the departure from 
classic grace to 
flamboyant excess, 
which took place 
towards the end 
of the eighteenth 
century here in 


England. 





English Chairs. 





For my Lady Codille, 
for my Lady Bellair, 

It has waited — and 
waited, that old 
sedan chair! 

Heu ! quantum mutata, 
I say as I go. 

It deserves better fate 
than a_ stableyard, 
though ! 

We must furbish it up, 
and dispatch it — 
“with care ”— 

Toa Fine Art Museum 
—- that old sedan 
chair, 


And to the various 
museums many of 
the best of them 
have gone ; but still, 
as I have said, 
although they now 
have no daily round, 
no common. task, 
they remain to a 
great extent en- 
shrined in our 
literature and letters 








Although the 
chairs belonging to 
foreign courts are still to be obtained, 
English specimens should be more easily 
found—for London and the large pro- 
vincial cities held vast quantities of public 
sedans for very many years. But then 
that period was followed by a time during 
which the workmanship of the eighteenth 
century fell into contempt, and the 
history of the English chaise @ porteur 
was pretty much that of the example 
mentioned in the following verses : 

It stands in the stableyard, under the eaves, 

Propped up with a broomstick and covered 
with leaves : 

It once was the pride of the gay and the fair, 

But now ’tis a ruin—that old sedan chair. 


Showing the inside of the chair opposite, with original 
padded linings and upholstery. 


of a generation or 
two ago. Not long 
since, a lady writing 
in Blackwood said that in Dublin— 


in my earliest days we went about in 
sedan chairs, and, surely, no more delightful 
conveyance was ever devised. The chair 
was brought into the hall, the occupant 
tucked herself away comfortably inside— 
there was no going out o’ nights into the 
cold, raw air, no soiling of shoes or skirts 
on muddy pavements—the chairmen picked 
up their load, carried it at a sort of jog-trot 
through the streets, and deposited it within 
the hall of the house for which one was 
bound. Once I remember that my sister 
and I were sent in one chair to a children’s 
party. We had some quarrel on the way, 
and shook the chair so violently in our 
struggle that the chairmen set it down in 
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the middle of the street and refused to 
proceed until we behaved ourselves as ladies 
going out in a chair should.” 

That amusing and often pleasingly 
bitter eighteenth-century gossip, John 
Thomas Smith, tells, in his ‘‘ Book for a 
Rainy Day,” how he chanced to come 
into the world while his mother was being 
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would have been very uncomfortable for 
all concerned. He adds that ‘ sedans 
were of ancient use, I make no doubt, 
as I find one introduced in Sir George 
Staunton’s Embassy to China. Pliny has 
stated that his uncle was much accustomed 
to be carried about in a chair,” and so 
forth, with many learned sawsand instances. 

In the same 
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author’s candid 
work—almost the 
most candid _ bio- 
graphy we have in 
English literature 
—“Nollikens and 
his Time,” he tells 
of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter saying to a 
fruiterer of Covent 
Garden named 
Twigg, and known, 
of course, as Twig 
of the Garden, 
“T recollect, sir, 
when Mr. Garrick 
acted, Hackney 
chairs were then 
sO numerous that 
they stood all 
round the Piazzas, 
down Southampton 
Street, and ex- 
tended more than 
halfway down 
Maiden Lane, so 
much were they in 
requisition at that 
time.” 

Hogarth’s  well- 
known pictures 
show them in 
plenty, and there 
and elsewhere one 
sees that in Eng- 
land, during the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury, these chairs 








A sedan chair made for Queen Charlotte. English workmanship, last years of 


the eighteenth century. 


Reproduced by the special permission of the proprietors of Punch. 


conveyed home. He adds that Hackney 
chairs were then (1766) so numerous that 
their stands extended round Covent 
Garden and often down the adjacent 
streets ; these vehicles frequently enabled 
physicians to approach their patients “ in 
a warm state,” he says, which suggests 
that without these sedans material things 





had many uses. 
One of the quaint- 
est I have noted 
was invented by 
that curious actor and playwright, Colley 
Cibber, who is said to have worn in private 
a moderate wig, but on the stage to have 
purposely caricatured this fashion to 
please the galleries. In the part of Sir 
Fopling Flutter his wig was so much 
admired, and there was so much of it to 
admire, that he had it brought on the 
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Copyright by R. Haines. 
An interesting example of a fine eighteenth-century Sedan transformed into a useful and decorative 
twentieth-century screen at the house of the Right Hon. George Wyndham. 


By permission of Messrs, Waring. 


View of a chair as it would appear in a hall for every-day use, with the poles set in their places in readiness for lifting, 
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stage in a sedan chair and_ publicly 
arranged it-on his head. Indeed, there 
were no end to the uses of the chair in 
the course of its history. From the comic 
wig of Cibber to the tragic death of Sir 
Berry Godfrey in the previous century 
the sedan plays a part, for it was said that 
Godfrey’s body was first moved secretly 
from Somerset House in a chair to the 
neighbourhood of Primrose Hill. But 
whether their uses were lively or severe, 
they were to find a period put to their 
employment, the main cause of their 
disuse being the 
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high-backed hall seats, old chests and 
odd pieces of carving into sideboards ; 
but worst of all, perhaps, is the fine 
work of the old sedan chair treated by 
an ignorant hand, and vulgarised into a 
cabinet of no period or style, desecrated 
and degraded with cheap plush and 
modern pseudo-Dresden china ‘figures. 
However, if one must change the piece, 
the simple three- or four-fold screen is 
certainly a pleasing method. One is 
frequently asked when the sedans were 
last used, and I have heard of cases 

of their quite recent 





enlargement of 
society and the 
increase of wealth, 


Conversion to 
Present-day Uses. 


Modern admira- 
tion of the workman- 
ship of these pieces, 
combined with an 
inability to use them 
as they were origin- 
ally made, has 
brought about 
several attempts to 
convert them into 
useful pieces of 
modern furniture. 
The screen (p. 337) 
at the house of Mr. 
George Wyndham 
shows one of the 
most successful 
applications of this 
effort which I have 
chanced upon. 
Usually these often 








employment. But 
these instances were 
rather like the wear- 
ing one’s great-great- 
grandfather’s  cos- 
tume at a masquer- 
ade than a really 
honest example of 
employment. How- 
ever, in the second 
volume of those 
famous ‘“ Leaves,” 
Lady Dorothy 
Nevill tells the 
following — curious 
story of a _ last 
appearance of one 
of these  convey- 
ances. One cold 
Sunday morning in 
a winter of the early 
’sixties Miss Hindes 
Groome heard her 
mother say, “I shall 
send for a sedan 
chair so that we can 
go to church in 
comfort. Perhaps 











beautifully lacquered 
and painted chairs 
have been made 
into cabinets for 
china or some sort of cupboard with an 
unattractive plush lining and shelves which 
lack all taste and distinction. The 
adaptation of a piece of old furniture to 
modern uses is the subtlest branch of 
cabinet-work. It demands more know- 
ledge and taste than one has a right to 
ask from a craftsman. Its failures are of 
the most depressing kind, and are to be 
found on every side: old pianos badly 
transformed into writing-tables and book- 
cases, old bedsteads into settees and 


Sedan chair of about 


Watkin Williams Wynn, 





1772. Designed by Robert 
Adam for Lady Williams Wynn, ‘The property of Sir 


they still have them 
at the place where 
in former days I 
remember that they 
could be hired.” The message was sent, 
and to the surprise of the household 
the sedan chair, borne by two men, duly 
arrived, and was actually used. ‘‘ It may 
be assumed,” adds Lady Dorothy, “ that 
this was about the last time that a 
public sedan chair was made use of for 
ordinary purposes,” So the sedan passes 
into the limbo of. half-forgotten things, 
and is only looked upon with favour by the 
collector and the enthusiast of eighteenth- 
century applied arts, 
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“They were soon racing up the sluggish stream.” 





STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER. 


I—THE SIEGE 
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DROGHER passed under the 
schooner’s stern and manceuvred 
clumsily towards the mill jetty 
beyond the river bend. Captain Hayes 
watched it and yawned wearily. ‘The 
silence of the river and the aching mono- 
tony of the shore line filled him with a 
mad desire to up and anchor and away. 
He was awaiting a final message from 
the Northern Planters’ Syndicate before 
continuing his trip to the islands in 
quest of kanaka labourers for the cane 
fields. Like many other “ blackbirders,” 
Hayes had learnt to sleep with an eye 
on the gunboats and water-police when- 
ever he found it necessary to lie at the 
mouth of a Queensland river. Of late 
years the man-hunting business had re- 
ceived cold support from the Govern- 
ment. The buccaneer had been warned 
that if caught while attempting to land 
unindentured labour within a «hundred 


miles of Australian territory he would 
be arrested. 

Turning suddenly from the chart-room, 
he saw a boat shoot round the river 
bend in his direction. A bare-headed 
man was rowing furiously, and as he 
swung under the schooner’s stern Hayes 
detected a scared look in his eyes. He 
was a lean, sun-dried man, dressed in old 
dungaree and a fireman’s black flannel 
shirt. He stood up in the boat resting his 
hand nervously against the schooner’s side. 

“Ts Cap’n Hayes aboard?” he shouted. 
His voice had the querulous intonation 
of one who had been recently pursued 
by a troop of fiends. 

Hayes leaned over the rail elaborately, 
a look of suppressed interest in his eyes. 
“Guess I’m your man,” he said carelessly. 
“And I reckon by the drops of treacle 
in your boat that you’re Jimmy Belcher, 
the millowner.” 
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The sun-dried man gestured violently 
as he pointed with a black, sap-scalded 
finger up the river. ‘‘ I’m Belcher, worse 
luck,” he began shrilly. ‘I’m in trouble 
with my kanakas. I came to ask you 
if 

“Call in the troopers,” snapped Hayes. 
“ Don’t go round asking your neighbours 
to help you put down a twopenny in- 
surrection. No decent man wants to 
fight kanakas this weather.” 

“ Listen, for God’s sake, Cap’n Hayes!” 
Belcher in his agony clawed the schooner’s 
side with his finger nails. “My black 
mill-hands have mutinied. They broached 
a cask of rum this morning and they’ve 
smashed up £200 worth of crushing 
machinery. ‘There’s a vendetta spreading 
throughout the plantations. I barely 
escaped with my life. My wife and 
children are barricaded in the homestead. 
The black devils have surrounded the 
mill and are threatening to fire it.” 

“Call in the troopers,” repeated Hayes. 
“People don’t hesitate when I start to 
smash things,” 

“They are away fighting the mutinous 
boys at Marana plantation twenty miles 
from here,” cried Belcher. ‘“‘I came to 
you, Hayes, because there isn’t another 
white man within call. I don’t mind the 
machinery being wrecked, it’s the missus 
and kids I’ve got to fight for. If you won’t 
helpme”—he glancedat Hayes appealingly 
—“T’ll have to see it out alone.” Seizing 
his oars he fell back into the boat and 
bent forward sullenly. 

A responding flash leapt into the buc- 
caneer’s eyes as the boat shot from the 
schooner, ‘ Ahoy, not so fast there! You 
explain things too sudden, Mr. Belcher. 
Come under the rail with your blamed 
boat and I'll climb down.” 

Slipping below, he appeared after a few 
moments with a pair of navy revolvers 
bulging from his pockets, ‘“ Must take 
the bull pups,” he said lightly ; “ they 
encourage civility. There’s one man in 
Queensland who knows how to deal with 
the free-and-easy mill-wrecker ; his name 
is William Henry Hayes,” he added 
grimly. 

Once in the boat Hayes put a stiff 
back to his oar and they were soon racing 
up- the sluggish stream, leaving the 





) 


schooner a couple of miles in their wake. 
The swift Queensland night closed on 
them without warning, wrapping bush and 
A curlew wailed 


river in tropic darkness, 
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beyond the distant ti-tree: here and 
there a fish leaped from the slow-moving 
stream as the rowers panted at their work. 
An intolerable stillness hung over the 
black reaches where the mill stood, shut 
in by the close-planted coco palms. 

Turning the boat inshore, Belcher made 
a swift gesture to his companion as they 
stole up the pier steps leading to the dark 
sugar mill. A dozen grey-roofed out- 
buildings showed faintly through — the 
tropic gloom, where the huge cane stacks 
lay ready for crushing, Entering the 
yard by a side gate, Belcher halted in 
the shadow of a cane-truck cautiously. 

“There are twenty-five boys all told,” 
he said in a half whisper. “ ‘They are 
armed with tomahawks and cane-knives, 
It’s the worst uprising among the kanakas 
since the Maryborough affair eight years 
ago. The islanders have been spoiling 
for a fight ever since they came here last 
month. It arose because I gave a job 
to an Erromango boy whose grandfather 
was the blood enemy of one of their 
tribe.” 

Hayes smiled grimly as he recalled 
many savage tribal feuds he had witnessed 
in the Marshall and Gilbert Islands, But 
the thought of the business in hand kept 
him silent. 

A clammy heat swam through the night 
air. Swarms of tiger mosquitoes attacked 
them as they half-crouched in the shadow 
of the truck. The square outbuildings 
loomed grotesquely through the dark- 
ness — barn-like structures used for 
housing cane and kanaka labourers. The 
silence of the mill set Hayes thinking 
hard. 

“The rum your kanakas broached 
this morning is getting in some fine 
work,” he said after a while. “It’s 
paralysed them, or else they’re sleeping 
it off. Was it the usual poison, or 
merely treacle and dynamite ?” he asked. 

“The rum wasn’t too pure,” admitted 
the millowner. “Good enough for 
plantation kanakas, anyway.” 

Hayes knew the ways of the islanders 
as few white men ever hoped to. He 
had lived and traded with them for 
fifteen years, and he had learnt the value 
of prudence and dash when dealing with 
a blood-vendetta. ; 

A large cane-truck standing on rails 
in the centre of the yard attracted him. 
He regarded it for a few moments with 
undue curiosity, then turned inquiringly 
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to the millowner. “Is that cane truck 
empty ?” he demanded, 

“Quite. We haven’t worked it for 
the last few days,” answered Belcher 
under his breath. “ Keep close to me, 
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over the end,” he growled. “I thought 
at first it might have been a pair of dead 
fowls or a bunch of bananas.” 

“Feet!” gasped the  millowner. 
‘Surely you are mistaken, cap’n!” 


“‘He pushed until it moved noiselessly along the smooth rails.” 


cap’n,” he whispered. ‘Those kanakas 
of mine have eyes like telescopes.” 

The buccaneer made no reply as he 
edged near the truck cautiously. Belcher 
followed, keeping within arm’s length of 
his companion. Hayes dropped on all 
fours suddenly, and pointed to the truck. 

lhere’s a pair of black feet hanging 





“Guess I know a nigger’s big toe from 
a ninepin,” answered Hayes. “ That 
cane-truck is loaded with boys sleeping 
off the effects of rum. Providence has 
delivered the insurrectionaries into our 
keeping. If you've no objection, Mr. 
Belcher, I'll show you how to play a 
dry kanaka on to a wet wicket.” 
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“Snatching an oar from the boat, Hayes leaped forward and brought it with a smash against 
the black, upturned face.” 


“We've no time to play cricket with 
mutinous kanakas,” grumbled the mill- 
owner. ‘This is too serious a business 
for jokes, Cap’n Hayes. My property 
has been destroyed ; the lives of my wife 
and children threatened.” 

The buccaneer laughed softly. “Tl 
bowl this sleeping crowd of mutineers. 
You shall be umpire. Now watch!” 

Creeping stealthily towards the truck, 
he paused under the end wheels for 
several minutes, and withdrew a long 
iron pin that held the body of the truck 
to the frame-like support over the axles, 
Putting his shoulder against the end, he 
pushed until it moved noiselessly along 
the smooth iron rails. At each stride 
the truck increased in speed until he 
had to trot beside it to keep pace. 

The rails led to the mill pier that ran 
several yards into the river to allow 
droghers and small craft to land cane 
at the mill. Immediately the fast-moving 
truck touched the pier Hayes slipped 
aside and waited. 

Two of the rum-sodden islanders sat 
up suddenly as they were borne riverwards 
along the smooth rails. There was a 
dazed look in their eyes—one big-jawed 


fellow, more sober than the rest, struggled 
to his feet with a savage cry of warning. 
He was a moment too late. The truck 
had reached the pier end, and crashed 
against the heavy cross beam that spanned 
the rails, The truck tilted automatically, 
and emptied its human load into the 
deep, slow-moving river. 

Hayes waved the truck-pin in the air. 
* How’s that for out?” he shouted. 

Smothered yells came from the river. 
One by one the heads of the half-frantic 
mutineers appeared on the dark suface 
of the stream, swimming in all directions, 
and cursing, in their Polynesian dialect, 
the man who had caught them so easily. 
Their leader, a muscular, long-bodied 
Erromango native, returned _ stealthily 
towards the pier. A cane-knife gripped in 
his right hand, he seemed to slice through 
the oily water as he swam, with powerful 
over-arm strokes, to the landing-steps. 

Snatching an oar from the boat, Hayes 
leaped forward and brought it with a 
smash against the black, upturned face. 
“Not this way, Johnny,” he said cheer- 
fully ; “you call to-morrow, and me lend 
you one piece of gas-tar to mend your 
face.” 
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The up-lifted cane-knife vanished in 
the stream ; the long-bodied kanaka rolled 
porpoise-like, screaming and holding his 
face. 

“Now,” said Hayes, addressing the 
amazed cluster of heads in the water, 
“T’ll gun the first man who shows his 
skin this side of the river. Savvy?” 

A chorus of savage invectives followed 
his threat, but the sight of their leader 
swimming with blood-stained face for the 
opposite shore decided them. ‘They 
followed, a dozen in number, trudgeoning 
with seal-like ease in his wake. 

“They'll make for the scrub,” said 
Belcher, “or lie in the hills and play at 
bushranging until the mounted police and 
the black-trackers root them out. I wish 
the other lot—the big trasher gang—were 
with them.” 

“The big trasher gang! Great Scott! 
how many lots are 
there?” cried the 
buccaneer. ‘I guess 
you'll have to provide 
yourself with a war- 
balloon to deal with 
your little insurrec- 
tion.” 

“Worst of it is, I 
don’t know where the 
big gang is hiding.” 
The millowner turned 
sullenly from the pier 
and glanced back at 
the silent outbuildings 
in the distance, 
“They've destroyed 
the retorts and vats, 
and Lord knows 
whether they’re hiding 
in theshed orthe palm- 
scrub at the back !” 

Stealing -from 
shadow to shadow, 
with the fear of death 
in every limb, Belcher 
conducted the bucca- 
neer to a six-roomed 
bungalow at the rear 
of the mill. The 
place was in dark- 
ness; windows and 
doors were barred and 
locked, and as the 
two men approached 
silently the sound of 
a child crying inside 

reached them, 
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“Fancy having to lock up your wife 
and children all day!” cried the mill- 
owner impatiently; “expecting to see a 
score of black devils chopping their way 
through the roof with matchets and 
tomahawks.,” 

3elcher tapped at the door stealthily, 
and gave a peculiar whistle. <A bolt was 
withdrawn hurriedly; a woman’s face 
peeped out for a moment. 

“All right, Kate,” whispered the mill- 
owner. “I’ve brought a friend along.” 

Mrs. Belcher was a lady of Irish de- 
scent, with sun-tanned face and courage- 
ous eyes. During her husband’s absence 
she had remained by the barred window, 
rifle in hand, while her four children 
whimpered dismally in the dark passage. 

“The black rascals have quietened 
down,” she said cheerfully. “Sure we 
put in a whole day waitin’ an’ waitin’ 

for the boys to come tearin’ 
down the chimney or through 
the roof. But for the childer, 
’twas meself that would have gone 
out to thim an’ conducted the 
mutiny in a proper spirit.” 

Hayes shook hands with 
her warmly and patted the 
white-faced children en- 
couragingly. “I’m glad to 
help you, ma’am,” he said 
politely. ‘ I’ve confabulated 

with junkmen and malays 

in my day, but these kana- 
kas of yours aren’t fit to 
fight a squad of Chinese 
barbers. Don’t worry, 
ma’am,” he said gently. 
“My patent ice-field is 
beginning to 
move, and it licks 
up things like an 
old-man torpedo,” 

After recon- 
noitring the scrub 
at the rear of the 
bungalow Hayes 
requested Mrs. 
Belcher to retire 
in peace for the 
night. Returning 
to the mill yard, 
he approached a 
two-storjed shed 
that stood at the 
end of the retort 


‘During her husband's absence she had remained by YTOOMS. A huge 
the barred window, rifle in hand." 


square vat almost 
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filled the centre. From its sides and 
bottom oozed a thick black substance 
that stayed in sullen pools about the 
earth floor. 

“‘ My reserve stock of molasses,” whis- 
pered the millowner. “Filthy stuff to 
handle in the hot weather.” 

“Pretty big vat, isn’t it?” Hayes 
spoke under his breath, keeping well in 
the shadow of the half-open gate. 

“T run it off into casks when ready for 
shipment,” answered Belcher, ‘“ There’s 
money in it, and , 

A livid flash lit up the shed; the 
terrific boom of a rifle followed. A bullet 
ripped the woodwork above Hayes’ right 
shoulder. “Good!” he said aloud. “T’ll 
remember that, my lads.” Returning to 
the yard, followed by Belcher, he took 
up a position behind a stack of cane, 
his revolvers glinting in the starlight. 

“First nigger out will race a bullet!” 
he shouted hoarsely. ‘Are you listening, 
boys ?” 

A series of yells followed from within 
the shed, followed by a guttural murmur 
as though the gang of cane-trashers were 
debating the situation. It occurred to 
Hayes that the majority of them were 
sober, and had refused, even in their 
mutinous delirium, to partake of the fiery 
plantation rum, 

Another rifle shot followed ; the bullet 
whipped the cane stalks above Belcher’s 
head. Then both men heard the gate 
of the shed close with a bang and the 
bolts driven home inside. 

“They're going to hold the fort,” 
laughed Hayes. ‘“ That rifle of theirs will 
make it awkward for any one crossing the 
yard day or night. Any provisions in- 
side ?” 

“Only sugar and molasses. 
soak into that until it sickens ’em.” 

“Um!” Hayes stood up suddenly 
and seized a matchet lying at the foot of 
the cane stack. “Guess I don’t feel 
inclined to sit here too much, Mr. Belcher. 
We'll shake things up if you don’t mind.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Hayes!” cried the 
millowner. “You can’t face that gang 
of hyenas with a thing like that. They'll 
tear you to pieces.” 

“A thing like this!” The buccaneer 
swung the matchet, sabre-like, with the 
skill of a guardsman. “If you allow 
those vermin to stay another day un- 
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challenged they'll be out at sun-up looting 
and murdering.” 
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Ignoring the millowner’s protest, he 
walked to the rear of the shed and dis- 
covered a flight of steps leading to a loft 
above. Mounting stealthily, he opened 
the door and entered. ‘The loft was used 
as a store-room for the new bags fresh 
from the Indian jute mills. Slipping off 
his boots, he groped around until his hand 
touched the ring of a trapdoor leading to 
the room below. 

Hayes was aware that the slightest 
sound would alarm the big gang of cane- 
trashers beneath. Their deep voices 
broke upon him clearly, and as he listened 
he heard a slow-voiced islander outlining a 
plan to attack the bungalow at dawn, 
before the Queensland troopers arrived. 
They were too cunning to venture out in 
the dark, knowing from past experience 
that a couple of white riflemen could pick 
them off from different points of the mill 
yard. 

Hayes appeared in no hurry to interrupt 
their plans. Chin in hand, he stretched 
himself on a pile of bags and waited until 
long after midnight. The guttural whisper- 
ing ceased gradually: a deep snoring told 
him that sleep had overcome them, one 
by one. A wisp of moon showed in the 
far east, casting a faint gleam of light 
across the shed. 

Rising, he lifted the trapdoor softly 
and peered below. Several blurred humps 
of grey and white canvas loin-cloths in- 
dicated where the kanakas had flung 
themselves across the shed floor. They 
sprawled in different attitudes, some with 
knees updrawn and arms. stretched ; 
others lay on their chests, their faces to 
the earth. 

A ladder connected the loft with the 
ground floor. On his right, and within 
arm’s length, stood the big square vat of 
treacle. Descending the ladder, Hayes 
clung with both knees to the spokes, and 
leaned over until the blade of the matchet 
touched the long steel bolt that held the 
movable side of the vat in its place. The 
bolt slipped back noiselessly, allowing the 
hinged sides to open slowly as the weight 


of the molasses pressed it out and 
down. With a heavy sighing sound the 


fifteen tons of black molasses broke in 
a silent flood over the sleeping kanaka 
shapes. 

Hayes slipped back to the loft and 
waited. A muffled cry of agony reached 
him, followed by a series of gasping, 
choking sounds from the twenty stalwart 
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islanders, caught in the relentless grip of guess that rifle of yours isn’t going off 
the slow-moving treacle, again,” he said genially. ‘Own up like 











“Hayes leaned over until the blade of the matchet touched the iong steel bolt that held the movable 
side of the vat in its place.” 


Hayes thrust his head through the good boys that it’s a euchre party. I 
trapdoor suddenly, and lit a cigar. “I reckon if Britain and America knew the 
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value of treacle as an offensive weapon 
they’d introduce it in all big engagements. 
Gosh! it sticks, eh, sonnies ? ” 

The shouts of dismay subsided as the 
fear-stricken kanakas clawed and dragged 
themselves through the binding, viscous 
mass, that clung to their knees and feet 
with glue-like tenacity. 

Hayes sat on the ladder steps and 
spoke words of comfort and advice to 
the panting, clawing crowd below. Most 
of the islanders were struggling to regain 
an upright position; others sprawled in 
wrestling attitudes, striving to free them- 
selves from the octopus-like grip of the 
treacle-flood. A few lay on the floor of 
the shed unable to rise—bound and 
helpless in the glutinous stream, 

“T guess you boys don’t hit a tide 
of molasses every day?” said Hayes 
sympathetically. “If there was a circus 
handy I'd bring in a few bears to lick 
it off.” 

The leader of the gang struggled to 
his feet, a dripping, treacle-covered rifle 
in his hand. He glared at the buccaneer 
seated on the ladder and shook the 
useless weapon at him. 

“ Ahampes! I keel you some day. 
Why for you not fight us proper?” he 
demanded. 

“Tf you had hurt a woman or child 
in the district,” answered Hayes, “I'd 
have tied the whole crowd of you to the 
plantation fence at sunrise. The blow- 
flies would have done the rest of the 
fighting. Savvy?” 
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At dawn four mounted troopers appeared 
at the mill gates, accompanied by several 
black police armed with carbines. Hayes 
descended from the loft and indicated 
the shed where the helpless kanakas were 
scraping each other with cask hoops. 

“Guess you'll find ’em inside, quiet as 
lambs, sergeant,” he said briefly. 


The sergeant looked puzzled, and 
turned to the white-faced millowner 
inquisitively, “ Did they surrender after 


armed resistance?” he asked sternly. 
“We'll have to teach the brutes a lesson.” 

The buccaneer apologised for not 
being able to wait and see the guilty 
mill-wreckers escorted to the lock-up at 
Marana. He returned to the boat under 
the pier steps, accompanied by Belcher. 

“Good-bye, Hayes,” said the mill- 
owner, extending his hand gloomily. 
“This little mutiny will cost me a pretty 
penny. My machinery wrecked, my store 
of molasses run to waste.” 

The buccaneer regarded him fixedly 
through a cloud of cigar smoke. “I 
reckon some men don’t know how to 
spell thanks,” he said slowly. “ Why, I 
burnt down a fifty-thousand-dollar store 
in Samoa last year because a fellow 
named Bill Harris called me a liar and 
hid himself on the roof.” 

“Did the store belong to you, cap’n?” 
asked Belcher meekly. 

“Great Scott! no! I’ve got a sane 
spot somewhere.” Waving his hand to 
the millowner, Hayes pulled down the 
river towards the schooner. 


“DOWN DARTMOOR WAY.” 


HERE'S gold on the bracken 

And gold on the trees, 
Winds in the heather 

And murmur of bees, 
Sweep of soft purple 

And shadows of grey, 
Shimmer of sunbeams 

Down Dartmoor way. 





There’s red on the rowans, 
And blue mists that creep 

O’er the thyme and the harebells 
That bloom on the steep, 

There’s laughter and singing 
From reapers to-day, 

"Mid the gold of the valley 
Down Dartmoor way. 

Aucusta HANCOCK. 
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OU have drawn the Nine of Dia- 
monds—the “wish” card of the pack! 
It has a simple story to tell—no 
dark intrigue, but a cloud of sorrow ; no 
shedding of blood, but shedding of tears ; 
no brilliance of pageant, but God’s good 
sunshine at the last. It ts the story of 
the return of Fiammetta of the ruddy locks. 


It was a night in February, when late 
winter strove for mastery with early 
spring, and seemed the stronger in the 
contest. The wind howled round the 
Campo San Tomaso, and beat the rain 
in scuds upon the windows ; the showers 
hissed on the turbid waters of the vo. 

Pia sat in her room, warming her hands 
over the charcoal brazier. A green 
scaldino filled with hot wood ashes stood 
between her feet. Suddenly she turned 
her head. An unusual sound had struck 
on her ear above the turbulence of the 
storm. It ceased for a moment, and then 
continued. It was like the dragging of 
heavy feet up the stone steps. Then 
came a muffled sound—the beating of 
bare hands upon the door. Pia went out 
into the passage. “Who is it?” she 
called, 

“Tt is I, Fiammetta! Let me 
answered a faint voice outside. 

“Fiammetta? Thou! Ma che / What 


in!” 


a night to be out in!” She flung the 
door open wide, and saw Fiammetta 
crouching on the step. “Enter, figlia 


mia, It is good to see thee again. Why, 
thou art soaked to the skin! Art as wet 
as if thou hadst been in the cane.” 

‘I was near it twice to-night,” said the 
other, raising a haggard face. ‘“ Help me 
in, Monna Pia, of thy goodness, for I can 
scarce walk.” 

Pia shut the door, and _half-led, half- 
carried the girl into her room, where she 
sank into the nearest chair, looking 


round her with dazed eyes. 

“Light and warmth anda roof over my 
head,” she murmured. 
I lay by the roadside.” 


“ And last night 
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Pia snatched up the sca/dino and put it 
upon the girl’s lap, bidding her clasp her 
chilled hands round it. She took a key 
from a nail on the wall and left the room, 
returning presently with an armful of dry 
clothes. ‘Then from the cupboard she 
brought forth a thick tumbler and a 
straw-covered fiasco of wine, and made the 
girl drink. 

“Take off thy wet raiment and put 
on these others while I heat a little soup 
for thee,” she commanded. 

The wine, thin as it was, warmed 
Fiammetta, and roused her a little from 
her lethargy. She rose, and with stiff 
fingers began to change her garments. 

“ Ecco! these are my own!” she said. 

“Si, si, whose else should they be?” 
returned Pia, bending over a saucepan 
on the brazier, which began to send forth 
a very savoury smell, 

“And la Mamma ?” queried the girl. 
“What did she say? Didst tell her I 
had returned ?” 

‘“Thy Mamma—Heaven rest her soul 
—is no more, my child. She died but a 
few days since,” answered Pia, without 
turning round. 

“Did she make a good end ?” asked 
Fiammetta indifferently. The shock did 
not appear to affect her apathy. Her 
senses seermed dulled, as was her once- 
glorious hair. 

‘“* But yes—a good end indeed. I was 
with her at the last, and her parting 
words were of thee. She gave me a little 
bag of money for thee. I have it under 
lock and key.” 

“ Powera Mamma! It was more 
difficult, without doubt, for her to leave 
the money than to leave me,” said 
Fiammetta dully, and with the same air 
of detachment. 

Pia said nothing, for the girl’s words 
were Only too true; a more accurate 
epitaph than many carved in stone. 

“ Eat this, my child,” she said, setting 
the steaming dish before her. 

Fiammetta ate, slowly at first, and then 
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ravenously, finishing with bread, dried 
figs, and some wine. 

The colour had stolen faintly to her 
cheeks, but she was woefully changed. 
Her eyes were hollow, and shadowed 
with black: her mouth drooped pitifully : 
her face was drawn and thin. 

Many storms of emotion, fierce as the 
one which raged without, had beaten and 
battered the poor flower that had once 
bloomed so gaily in the Campo San 
Tomaso, , 

“Then I can have the room upstairs ?” 
she said at length when her wants were 
satisfied. . 

“Of a certainty. I have the key. 
The landlord is to come to-morrow to 
take up the place, but he will be well 
pleased to let thee have it as before.” 

“As before! Dio mio/” said the girl, 
letting her hands fall in her lap. 

“Nay, poverina, but the past is past ! 
Dwell not upon it, for it will never return. 
To-day is ours; it is all we can count 
upon. ‘To-morrow flies if we try to grasp 
it. I, for one, am rejoiced to see my 
little pigeon back again.” 

“Thy little pigeon has broken its wings 
and can only trail in the dust now. 
Madre di Dio! why did I not end it all 
in the canal to-night?” She broke into 
heavy, tearless sobbing, and buried her 
face in her hands. 

* Poor little one, thou hast been sorely 
buffeted,” said Pia, laying a gentle hand 
on her shoulder ‘“ But broken wings can 
be mended as well as broken hearts, I 
have seen many in my day, Get thee to 
bed now: without doubt thou needest 
rest.” 

“ Of a certainty I have not slept these 
many nights,” she cried through her sobs. 
“JT am not ungrateful, Monna Pia, but I 
have no words with which to thank 
thee.” 

“Gia / What need of thanks between 
me and thee? I will send Gianni the 
Gobbo out in the morning to buy thee 
what thou needest, and it will not be 
necessary for thee to appear until rest 
has soaked the weariness from thy 
bones.” 

“* Ma che! but thou hast a good heart, 
mia vecchia !” 

At the little familiar name Pia smiled. 
‘That is better,” she said. ‘ The 
saints give thee a good night, poverina 
mia!” 

But there was not much sleep for Pia 
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that night ; forces within and without kept 
her wakeful, and she stole many times up 
the creaking stairs, with shaded candle, 
to see if Fiammetta slept peacefully. 
The opiate of exhaustion had drugged 
the girl, and she slept until the sun rode 
high over Venice next day, smiling on a 
clean-washed city. 

Early in the morning Pia summoned 
the Gobbo with her three double raps on 
the floor. 

Since his imprisonment and the death 
of Giuliola the days had gone heavily for 
Gianni. Love had passed over him like 
a sirocco, searing and burning as it went. 
His merry flow of chatter was dried up; 
the verdure of his kindly impulses was 
withered. Whenever the rich, sweet 
scent of lilies assailed his nostrils it 
brought back the thought of Giuliola and 
her intoxicating beauty with an. almost 
intolerable poignance. At times he 
would work with a frenzy of ardour which 
lasted far into the night: at others he 
would sit for hours brooding, with hammer 
idle. He kept aloof from his kind: a 
twisted smile was all that the merry 
sallies of the girls at the well could win 
from him. Only to Pia was he un- 
changed; he was her Ganymede, her 
Jolletino, her giornale—willing as ever. 

In the watches of the night a thought 
had come to Pia; here was a good deed 
for Gianni to do; here was healing for 
his own sorrow in helping that of another. 
Therefore she tapped on the floor right 
early, and in a few moments Gianni came 
soberly up. Pain and sorrow had written 
new lines on his brown monkey face, 
and out of his eyes his soul peered wist- 
fully. 

** What can I do for thee, Monna Pia?” 
he asked. 

“Thou canst sit at the table and share 
my caffe, for I have a long story to tell,” 
said la Strega. 

‘“*T have a little something for thee,” he 
continued, pulling a piece of paper from 
his pocket. “It’s a new recipe for a 
Jrittura dolce, of which Cesira at Zorzi’s 
ristorante told me. «o/ I wrote it 
down for thee. She said it melted in the 
mouth like butter.” 

“ Mille grazie, Gobbo mio,” said Pia, 
glancing at the paper and folding it up. 
The Gobbo, strange to say, wrote a fair 
and clerkly hand. ‘Thou shalt be the 
first to taste this new /rittura.” 

*‘T would have brought it to thee last 
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night except that it was an evil night. 
The wind shrieked as if the spirits of 
darkness were abroad, and I went to bed 
and covered my ears to shut out their 
howling.” 

“ Altro Gianni mio, it was not the 
spirits of darkness that were abroad last 
night. It was the spirits of light, for 
they led a poor wounded bird back to its 
nest.” 

“What meanest thou?” asked the 
coppersmith, with a faint show of interest. 

‘**T mean that our poor Fiammetta has 
returned.” 

“ Impossible! Has the Signor Ameri- 
cano deserted her, then ?” 

“ Nay, I know not. She was too spent 
to question. She is like a broken flower, 
our poor Fiammetta.” 

“ Ma che! 1 would like to put a knife 
into that one! They are an accursed race 
—cani were a better name for them, dogs 
that they are! To tempt, and then cast 
aside! La poverina!” 

Pia noted Gianni’s renewed animation 
with pleasure. He and Fiammetta had 
been friends from the day when he had 
made her the sheets of copper on which 
to sun her hair. 

“ Thou canst help her, Gianni. She is 
worn to a veritable shadow, and needs 
rest and care before she appears to any. 
Wilt thou, my good little gzornadle, 
spread the news of her return, as only 
thou canst do? Thou wilt make folks 
kindly to her. She is sore and shamed 
enough: thou wilt see that they cast no 
stones ?” 

“Nay, who should cast a stone? Not 
I, for one. Have not I, too, loved to 
my hurt?” 

“Here is money, Gobbo mio. Take 
my basket of rushes and go forth to 
buy for her the things she needeth. 
Some coffee, bread, and figs, macaroni, 
flour, a fiaschetto of oil for cooking, 
a fiasco of Chianti to warm the blood 
in her veins, a little vinegar, a little salt. 
And thou mightest beg a fish or two 
from old Matteo or Beppe, and a bundle 
of wood or bag of charcoal from Bastiano 
at the corner. If he will not give, then 
buy, for thou hast money enough. 
And milk from Anastasia. ‘There, that 
is all. Thou wilt have to make many 
journeys, my Gobbo, but it is worth the 
trouble. We shall heal her, thou and I.” 

“ Per Bacco, 1 would do more than 
that for Fiammetta,” said the Gobbo, 


straightening himself as well as his bent 
shoulders would allow. ‘There was a 
purpose in his tone and a light in his 
eyes which had been lacking these many 
days. “I am a man, Monna Pia, even 
if I have a crooked back.”, 

“*T wish many with straight backs were 
more like thee, Gianni mz. Hast a 
good heart, in spite of thy love for 
stale news !” 

Gianni smiled, for it was an old joke 
between them. “It matters not so long 
as I do not bring thee stale fish, 
madama \” 

**My hand has not yet lost its way to 
thine ears, so have a care!” 

He proved as good a messenger as 
ever, for in an incredibly short space of 
time all the necessary purchases were 
brought to Fiammetta’s door, with the 
addition of a half-dozen sweet oranges 
from Vanna, and a bunch of purple 
anemones from himself, which he had 
got from a flower-girl for a soldo. 

“Call me again whenever I can be 
of use,” he said to Pia before he left, 
and all the day she heard his hammer 
tapping steadily with a cheerful vigour 
far removed from the former outbursts 
of industry. 

When Fiammetta woke, Pia was by her 
bedside. She turned, moaned wearily, 
drank a little milk, and slept again. Pia 
tended her like a mother, bathed her 
hot eyes, coaxed her to eat the tempt- 
ing morsels she cooked for her, and 
nursed her back to sane normality once 
more. 

It was many days before she ventured 
into the Campo; many days before she 
had the courage to face the scrutiny of 
careless, kindly eyes. Meanwhile Gianni 
the Gobbo waited on her hand and foot. 
He had a new interest. in life now, and 
in striving to bring a light to Fiammetta’s 
eyes, or a smile to her lips, he almost 
forgot his own sorrow. 

One Friday evening Pia sat with her 
in the tiny Zoggva on the roof. The sun 
was setting in the distance, and touched 
with rose the grey bubble of the dome 
of the Salute. On the red roof of the 
house opposite a white cat sat and per- 
formed its evening ablutions. Bastiano’s 
son, a handsome idler, had brought his 
mandoline to the steps of the 7, and 
above its thin tinkle sounded the notes 
of his song. It was a warm evening— 
spring playing at being summer. 
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“When art thou going down into the 
Campo?” asked Pia suddenly. 

Fiammetta flushed. ‘‘ I—I am ashamed 
to go.” 

“ Orsi! There is no need. One and 
all have but kindly thoughts of thee. If 
thou hast sinned thou hast also repented, 
and if any of the other girls had had 
thy chance it is probable that they would 
have done likewise. Which of us can 
read another’s mind or feel another’s 
temptations? Which of us, therefore, 
can judge another’s sin? See thy neigh- 
bours, then, Fiammetta, and the sooner 
the better; the longer postponed, the 
harder to do.” 

“Tt is true that I sinned,” said Fiam- 
metta, in a low voice, twisting her hands 
together, “but I do not know that I 
repent.” 

“ But thou didst leave him ?” 

“No, Monna Pia, he—he left me. 
Oh, it was a sin, I know, but I did not 
feel it was a sin until he ceased to love 
me. Even though he left me I love him. 
If he called me I would go to him. But 
he will not call me, and that is why my 
heart is broken. Ohime, mia_ vecchia, 
why, why is it so hard to die?” 

“Zitta, sitta, poverina! ‘These are 
wild and wicked words !” 

“T cannot hush. I must cry aloud.” 
She rose and flung her arms to the sky. 
“ My heart is empty ! My arms are empty ! 
There is nothing but emptiness in this 
huge hollow world !” 

Pia laid a restraining hand on hers. 
“Silence, Fiammetta! ‘Thou dost not 
want to play a comedy for the neigh- 
bours! Canst be seen as well as heard 
from this Joggia. Thinkest thou that 
none other has ever loved and been 
deceived? If the hearts of women could 
be laid bare, in which wouldst thou find 
aught but bleeding wounds? Courage, 
mia cara. ‘Thy lot is but the lot of us 
all. Some day it may console thee to 
reflect that !” 

“Who comes?” cried Fiammetta 
suddenly. 

Heavy steps sounded in the room 
behind them—the steps of one who 
carries a burden, The heated face of 
Gianni appeared in the little doorway 
which led to the /oggia. In his arms he 
bore a wooden box in which was planted 
a green and flourishing vine. 

‘ “ Avanti, Gianni!” said Fiammetta. 

What hast thou there ?” 
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“Tt is a vine for thy balcony,” said 
Gianni humbly. “I thought it might 
give thee pleasure to tend it and see its 
green trails spread over the /oggia.” 

Fiammetta was silent for an instant. 
The kind thought of the little hunch- 
back touched her deeply. Here, too, was 
one who had loved and suffered, who had 
been betrayed by one he trusted. The 
simple gift spoke to better advantage than 
many sermons. She smiled upon Gianni. 

“Hast a heart of gold, Giannino mio! 
It is a beautiful vine, and I will tend it 
well.” 

*T have also two geraniums in my den 
below, a pink and a scarlet, but they are 
lanky fellows and need the sunshine. 
May I bring them up too? Then I shall 
think of them blossoming gaily up here 
under the blue sky, and drinking in the 
air and sunlight.” 

“Without doubt thou must bring them 
up. cco! my garden grows !” 

Gianni clattered joyftilly down the stairs 
again. 

“He would give thee theskin off his 
back, that one!’ said Pia when he had 
gone. “He is a well of generosity. I 
hope that the evil Giuliola is well punished 
for her wickedness to him.” 

“Was she very beautiful?” asked 
Fiammetta, 

** As beautiful as Tana when she kissed 
the sleeping Endamone,” Pia replied, 
with one of her quick glances. “Is thy 
heart still set on the Americano, fg/ia 
mia? Icould give thee a charm to win 
him back, if thou wouldst.” 

Varying emotions rushed over Fiam- 
metta’s face—qualms of a primitive con- 
science, retrospect of past coldnesses, 
present desire of love. The last—crying 
need of every woman’s nature—prevailed. 
Her eyes. lit up. 

**Canst thou, veramente, Monna Pia?” 
she cried, with clasped hands. “Canst 
thou indeed bring him back to me ?” 

Pia nodded. “Consider it well, for 
what is done, is done.” 

“Why consider coldly? Love, love, I 
cannot live without love! Nowthe hours 
go with leaden stockings. Give me love, 
Monna Pia, or I die!” Her face was 
transfigured, and from it the older woman’s 
caught a transient light. 

“Love thou shalt have, my child, and 
in brimming measure. But first thou 
must give me some paper with his writing 
on it.” 
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Fiammetta’s face fell. ‘‘I have nought 
but this,” she said, hesitating, and then 
taking from her bosom a torn scrap of 
paper. 

* Anything will do,” returned Piacalmly. 
** JT will not read it if thou so desirest.” 

Fiammetta looked relieved. In truth 
the paper contained but a few words of 
farewell, coldly expressed—a sorry love to 
charm back. 

“ T have a good will towards thee,” said 
Pia, rising at the sound of footsteps. 
‘And I will work thee a very strong 
charm to-night. Leave thy door open, 
and if all goes well thou shalt find some- 
what on thy floor in the morning. ‘This 
thou must never open, or it will bring thee 
the worst of luck. Put it in a safe place, 
and all will go well with thee.” 

“*T will remember,” said Fiammetta. 
She rose also, and moved restlessly to the 
other side of the /oggva, lifting a trail of 
the vine from where it hung over the side 
of the box. ‘ Ohkée/ mia vecchia, have I 
done well ?” 

“That remains to be seen. 
to consider,” Pia answered, moving to- 
wards the door as Gianni entered, a 
geranium pot under each arm. As she 
went down the stairs she smiled to her- 
self. 

Late that night she locked her outer 
door and went into the camerino, 
leaving the door slightly ajar. In the 
centre of the room she placed the char- 
coal brazier, which burnt with a clear orange 
glow. She put some fantastically shaped 
pieces of lead into a hollow iron ladle, 
which she held over the brazier until a 
little pool of silver lay in the bottom of it. 
Into this molten lakelet she dropped, one 
by one, three rose-seeds, three seeds of 
cumin, and three leaves of rue. On the 
little table she had already placed in ser- 
pentine majolica candlesticks two candles 
connected with a fine scarlet ribbon. 
Then she lit a taper at the brazier, and 
listened attentively. Into the stillness of 
the night the cuckoo sent twelve hollow 
calls. She lit the candles: she flung the 
casement wide: she poured the melted 
lead on a platter, which she held out the 
window, saying in low tense tones: 


I told thee 


**O witches, witches, who are happy on Friday, 
Do me this favour—(ye can if ye will) 
That my lead may take the form of a font, 
Which is a sign that all will go well. 
But should it be a river, tis a sign 
That no good fortune will be mine!” 
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This incantation she repeated thrice. 

Then, raising the platter high above her 

head, she chanted on two or three mono- 

tonous notes : 

‘*J pray thee grant the grace which I require! 
And if this grace be granted, may there be 
One of three signs distinctly clear to me: 

The hiss of a serpent, 
The light of a firefly, 
The sound of a frog!” 


She stood, still as a statue, and waited. 
The candles cast long, wavering flames 
across the camerino ; the tick of the clock 
sounded doubly loud. Then up from 
below, where the darkness of the water 
mirrored neither moon nor stars, flickered 
a pale, pulsing light. It was the green 
spark of a firefly, many weeks before the 
coming of the month of fireflies ! 

Pia smiled and closed the window, 
One such sign was sufficient. She took 
the platter to the table and examined it 
closely by the light of the candles. Yes, 
without doubt, the experienced eye could 
see in the moltenlump some far resem- 
blance toa font. Ofa certainty, it was more 
like a font than a river, and that was well. 
With a curious smile on her lips she took 
the note which Fiammetta had given her, 
and threw it into the brazier. In an 
instant it was burnt thin and charred. 
Then from her pocket she took a tiny 
red bag, in the bottom of which lay a 
small folded piece of paper. It was the 
recipe for frittura which Gianni had 
written. On the top of this she put the 
little leaden font; tied the bag, sealed it, 
blew out the candle, and went her way 
up to Fiammetta’s room. She flung the 
bag in through the open door, and it fell 
on the floor with a dull thud. 

‘Ts all well?” came Fiammetta’s voice, 
half-frightened, through the darkness. 

“Tt goes with its own feet. Sleep in 
peace,” answered Pia, still smiling as she 
went down the stairs. 

From this time Fiammetta brightened. 
She began to go about, timidly at first, 
then more as of yore, when she found 
that she was kindly met. The old life 
began to weave its threads about her once 
more, and the past seemed to recede 
further into a dreamlike distance. Gianni 
the Gobbo often found his way to the 
roof to see how his geraniums were getting 
on. It was only Gianni, so no one 
talked. Had it been another the forked 
tongues of scandal would have darted 
busily. 
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Once Gianni rushed up to Pia’s room 
in great delight. ‘ Madre mia, she is 
sunning her hair on the sheets of copper 
as of old! I saw her but now as I came 
across the Campo.” 

“That is well, fo//ettino. My charm is 
beginning to work.” 

“Hast given her a charm?” asked the 
Gobbo wistfully. “Give me one too, 
Monna Pia.” 

“Nay, what manner of charm, Gobbo 
mio?” said Pia, with a smile. 

Gianni flushed hotly, but did not 
answer. 

“T will do something for thee, Gianni 
mio,” she continued, rising. ‘I will let 
thee draw a card of fortune from my 
pack.” 

She fetched her witch’s pack of forty 
playing cards, and arranging them fanwise, 
held them out for the Gobbo to draw 
from. 

He drew one, and turned it face up- 
wards. It was the nine of diamonds. 
He glanced from the card to Pia’s face, 
which bore a look of great satisfaction. 

“That is a good card, my goblin,” she 
said. ‘It is the ‘wish’ card of the 
pack.” 

“Tt means ' 

“Tt means that thou wilt get thy heart’s 
~~ Gianni mio, whatever that may 

e ! ” 

“* Benissimo!” cried the Gobbo, laughing 
as he ran back to his cavern below. 

Pia’s next visitor was Fiammetta. She 
was more like the beautiful model to-day 
than the battered wanderer whom the 
winds had driven home. Her hair had 
regained its lustre and her eyes their 
brightness, but the contour of her cheek 
and chin was sharpened, and there was 
that written in her face which years of 
happiness would never obliterate. She 
came slowly, almost diffidently, into the 
room of la Strega. “I have been won- 
dering, Monna Pia,” she began, “how I 
could repay the goodness of Gianni.” 

“Thou hast lightened his burden, 
Fiammetta. His sore heart seems to be 
healing.” 

“Oh, that ” said Fiammetta, turning 
away her head. ‘That is nothing; I 
want to do something more.” 

“Canst never do more than that,” 
murmured Pia, under her breath. 

Fiammetta did not appear to hear. “I 
had a thought, Monna Pia, I wonder if 
thou wilt think it good. I thought if 
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Gianni made little copper jugs and bowls 
and waterpots, I would take a basketful 
of them to the Piazza and sell them to 
the forestieri there.” She looked at 
Pia with the timidity of a child. 

“ Why not Gianni himself?” 

** He—I—we thought I might sell them 
better than he,” faltered Fiammetta. “He 
could stay here and make the toys while 
I went forth to sell them for him. Thou 
art not pleased ?” 

“ But—yes! I think it an excellent 
plan.” She turned her work and fastened 
a thread invisibly. ‘‘ Hast heard aught 
of the Signor Americano?” she asked 
carelessly, 

Fiammetta flushed—a painful crimson 
blush which extended down her neck. 
Her voice trembled when she answered : 
“N—no, Monna Pia, I have heard 
nought.” 

* Dost wish to hear ?” asked la Strega, 
gazing at her as if she would search her 
soul, 

Fiammetta turned away her head, and 
avoided Pia’s eyes. “ Did I not ask thee 
for a charm?” she murmured, almost 
inarticulately. 

“Thou didst not consider well, my 
child. ‘Thy fault has ever been to act on 
impulse. It is not well to act on impulse 
always. Keep the bone and the dog will 
follow thee.” 

“ While I—I gave the bone to the dog, 
and he gnawed it bare!” cried Fiammetta, 
rising and flinging out her arms with her 
characteristic dramatic gesture. 

She left the room hurriedly. Outside 
the door she paused and spoke. ‘“ Was 
it a very strong charm, Monna Pia ?” 

“ Of the strongest,” returned Pia calmly, 
and the smile that had hovered round her 
lips broadened. 

For many days Fiammetta avoided la 
Strega, but between the roof and the 
Gobbo’s den the intimacy strengthened. 

The copper toys took at once among 
the forestieri, and Fiammetta sold them 
as fast as Gianni could make them. 
Sometimes she brought him back a 
handful of cherries in the bottom of the 
basket ; sometimes a pat of butter between 
two green leaves. 

Gianni watched for her eagerly. The 
old friendship planted long ago in his 
hearthad suddenly blossomed into the rose 
of love. The infatuation for Giuliola was 
forgotten—dispersed like a mist by the 
sun of Fiammetta’s presence. He always 
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knew when she was coming: he could 
tell the tap of her heels among a 
thousand. ‘The thought of her sitting 
above in the little /oggta was like a ray of 
light in his dark little den below the pave- 
ment. All day long he sang in his queer 
cracked voice as he hammered away at 
his miniature pots and pipkins. 

“A strange bird I to sing,” he trolled 
to a tune of his own invention, “ but sing 
I must, for love is in my heart, and love, 
love, love is stronger than I. The hair of 
my beloved is brighter than the burnished 
copper: her footfalls are the hammers 
that beat my poor heart into what shape 
they will.” 

So Gianni sang, with many additions in 
the passionate imagery of the south, but 
as his notes were harsh, and his pro- 
nunciation indistinct, no one but himself 
was any the wiser as to the purport of his 
song. 

One sunny day came a lagging step 
along the pavement—very different from 
Fiammetta’s usual brisk tread—yet the 
Gobbo knew for certain whose it was, 
The steps did not stop as they came near 
his den. He laid down hammer and 
waterpot to listen, and his heart almost 
ceased to beat as he heard them begin to 
mount upwards, Quick as a flash he 
darted out of his den. 

“Fiammetta! Hast thou no word for 
me to-day ?” he cried. 

She turned away her head and mur- 
mured something indistinctly ; then went 
on up to her room. After a moment’s 
hesitation he followed her. The door 
was open; she was not visible. He 
crossed the bare little room deprecatingly, 
and went out on the /oggia, where lately 
he had put up a primitive awning for her. 
There she knelt, with her arms along the 
balcony—the green vine trailing near her, 
the geraniums making brave splashes of 
colour at her side. ‘The ruddy head was 
brought very low; her body was shaken 
with heavy, tearless sobs. 

‘The Gobbo was struck still with appre- 
hension. ‘Then he went over to her, and, 
after a pause, laid one hand timidly on 
her hair. So light a caress was it that he 
thought perhaps she did not feel it ; but 
she did. Slight as it was it thrilled her 
with a sense of human sympathy, of warm 
living comradeship. 

She turned a pale, distraught face to 
him. “Is it written there, Gianni? Is 
it written on my face ?” 
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“What ? What meanest thou?” 

“My sin! My sin!” she gasped 
between sobs. ‘‘’To-day—there—in the 
Piazza—one flung me a bunch of carna- 
tions—red—scarlet—the flowers of sin— 
such as the bad ones wear! He flung it 
with a laugh and a mock! ‘Tell me—tell 
me, is it written there—for all-to see!” 
She clung to him—she beat distractedly 
upon his arm. “Tell me, Gianni, tell 
me, tell me! Is my sin written on my 
face ?” 

He soothed her as one would a child. 
He had spoken truth to Pia—he was the 
droll, the jester, the playfellow of the 
Campo no longer. Gianni the Gobbo 
was a man, with the soul of a man and 
the strength, “No, no, ficcina,” he 
murmured caressingly. “Naught is 
written on thy face but beauty and good- 
ness. It was in ignorance he did. this 
thing. He meant naught: he was surely 
a foreigner—an English signore.” 

“ He was an Americano. I knew him 
by his speech,” she sobbed, but with less 
violence, 

Gianni’s face darkened. “That is a 
cat of another colour. Maledictions on 
all these Americani, say I! Accursed 
heretics! Destroyers and insulters of 
women.” He lowered his voice to a 
whisper. “ Was it—was it he?” 

She shook her head. He raised his 
face, and the look on it was not good to 
see. He still spoke in a whisper, but 
there was such concentrated hatred in his 
tones that they held and impressed his 
listener more than shout or rant. 

**Santa Barbara, patron of the fighting 
men, let me kill him!” he breathed. “1 
am crooked, and mis-shapen, but I am a 
man! My arms are strong, but the 
hatred in my heart is stronger. The 
saints bestow on me the grace to meet 
this man and choke the life out of him 
with these fingers! A dog’s death should 
he die an I had the giving of it. A dog’s 
death has he earned, for has he not 
brought sorrow and anguish upon the 
best and loveliest in Venice? Santa 
Barbara, I will give thee many candles—I 
will give thee a candle as high as the 
Pillar of San Marco if thou wilt grant to 
me this boon !” 

Fiammetta watched him, fascinated. 
Once or twice she put out a tentative 
hand, as if to stop him, with a murmured, 
“No, no, Gianni,” and again. “No, no, 
Giannino !” 
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His arms fell to his sides, and he stood 
silent. Then Fiammetta said in a low 
voice: “‘ Wouldst thou make two sins in- 
stead of one, my friend ?” 

“It is because I am thy friend that I 
would kill him,” replied the Gobbo 
quickly. 

‘“No, no, Gianni mo, that were no 
friendship, of a surety ; I want my friends 
alive, not dead—free, not in prison.” 

“Does my friendship, then, mean a 
little to thee ?” asked Gianni wistfully. 

“Tt means much—so much that I pray 
thee to withdraw thy vow, Giannino, I 
would not have the sin of murder on thy 
soul.” 

“Tt is my own soul,” cried Gianni,— 
then jealously, ‘‘’Thou lovest him still?” 

‘Can one change like the wind ?” said 
Fiammetta, but she blushed as she said 
it. 

“Of a truth the sun has got into my 
head to-day,” exclaimed Gianni, holding 
himself up. “ And it has got into thine 
eyes, poverina. All women are alike, as 
well I know, and, so long as the shell is 
fair, care not whether the nut inside be 
sound or rotten,” 

He left her, and presently the tapping 
of his hammer came up to her like the 
beating of a pulse on the hot air. But 
that day he sang no more. 

Fiammetta laid her soft cheek against 
the rough geranium pot and _ smiled. 
Then she sighed, and a sudden rush of 
tears filled her eyes. She put her head 
down on the ledge and let them flow. 
They were not tears of bitterness now. 
They were cleansing as summer rain, and 
washed the sore feeling away from her 
heart. She sat there until the last rose- 
light had died in the west and the 
pipistrelli circled about her, sometimes 
coming so near that they wafted a cool 
breath to her face. Lamps began to 
twinkle in the windows of the Campo: 
the merry hum of voices receded: the 
splash of the well bucket and the tinkle of 
the water-pots ceased. 

Then, impulsive as ever, she took a 
sudden resolution. She went into her 
room and unlocked the rough wooden 
box which contained her money and her 
few poor treasures. From this she took 
the little red bag with the leaden font 
which Pia had given her. She fingered it 


curiously, and felt the edges of the lead 
and the square of the folded paper, which 
She looked round 


crackled at her touch. 
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apprehensively, as one who meddles with 
higher powers, but she did not falter in 
her purpose, She went out to the Joggia 
again, This time she went to the side 
nearest the vio, It did not look straight 
into the water—a stretch of red-brown 
roof jutted out beneath it. She held the 
bag in her hand, and hesitated, but only 
for a moment ; then with a swing she sent 
it flying into the air. She held her breath 
until a dull splash told her that the charm 
had disappeard for ever in the silent 
waters of the vio. Then she gave a long 
sigh : she had burnt her boats. 

A smile and a gentle greeting was all 
that fed Gianni’s hunger for many days. 
He kept aloof from the /oggia, though his 
eyes sought it every time he crossed the 
Campo. Sometimes he only saw a faded 
blue-and-white awning stretched on four 
rough posts over a /oggia empty of all 
save a trailing vine and two pots of 
geranium ; at others he caught a glimpse 
of a red-gold head bending over the pink 
and scarlet flowers, 

It was better than a royal procession or 
a festa to Gianni, but though the sight 
made his heart beat almost to suffocation 
he had his pride, and the code of pride is 
strange when it lies between man and 
woman. 

The pride of Fiammetta was humbled 
long ago. It seemed to her now that a 
chance of happiness had been held out to 
her and then withdrawn. Gianni had 
been “ only Gianni” despite his goodness 
to her, until he had played the man 
before her—until the lust of killing had 
fired his eyes—until he had spoken as the 
stronger to the weaker—until primitive 
man woke response in primitive woman. 

So it was a tentative “duon giorno, 
Gianni” to a quiet “ duon giorno, Fiam- 
metta,” and a reserved interchange of 
civilities over the selling of the copper 
trifles, until one day Fiammetta returned, 
contrary to her wont, with a full basket 
and an empty purse. 

She came to the top of the steps and 
looked down on Gianni hammering in 
his den. Very hot and weary he looked, 
and the leather apron round his waist 
was stained and dirty. The lovely things 
of life had never come his way: he 
knew nothing of “art for art’s sake ”—the 
painter’s jargon to which she had so 
often listened would indeed have been 
Greek to him: for him the cult of the 
beautiful would have had no meaning. 
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But he had lived a straightforward, 
honest life: he had never wronged either 
man or woman : he had always a pleasant 
word for his neighbours, his strong, rough 
hands were ever ready to do a kind 
deed; he had not an enemy in the 
world. 

These thoughts flashed vaguely through 
the girl’s mind as she stood there in the 
full blaze of the sun. 

“Come down, Fiammetta, and rest,” said 
the Gobbo, looking up, and thinking of 
that other day when he had looked up 
into the intoxicating face of Giuliola. ‘‘ It 
is cooler here in the shade. The sun 
will blind thee.” 

Fiammetta came down the steps and 
stood near him. She put the basket with 
its glinting burden on the stool he had 
pulled forward for her, and laid one hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Gianni mio, I have been blind too 
long,” she said softly, standing a little 
behind him, so that he should not see 
her face. ‘‘My eyes are open at last, 
the saints be praised! Giannino mio, I 
see now—I know she faltered. 
“Gianni, I—I care more for the kernel 
than for the shell now.” She pressed 
his shoulder as she spoke. 

He turned round and forced her to 
look at him. When he saw her face he 
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knew that the desire of his heart was 
his. In an instant his arms were round 
her. He did not care who saw. 

“ Beloved of my soul!” he murmured 
at length. “But how didst thou dis- 
cover ?” 

“Gianni,” she whispered, hiding her 
face. “I—I—saw him to-day on the 
Piazza—and—and when I saw him I— 
I—knew oy 

‘Thou knewest, denissima?” 

“That he was no more to me than 
one of thy water pots there, but that 
thou—thou wert all!” 





When Pia heard the news she did 
not evince much surprise. 

“* But what of my charm ?” she asked. 

Fiammetta looked shamefaced, blushed, 
then laughed and answered frankly, 
“When I found that I—— that I 
was getting fond of Gianni 1—I—— flung 
it into the 70!” 

“That was a pity,” said Pia calmly, 
“for it was a very strong charm.” 

“But love was stronger still, ma 
vecchia.” 

** Yes, love is the strongest of all,” said 
Pia with a curious smile. 

And for the wedding feast she prepared 
a dish of the fritture dolci that melt 
in the mouth like butter ! 





THE LENGTHENING DAYS. 


AWN glimmers earlier on the pane ; 
D The evening twilight lingering stays ; 
On watching eyes there falls again 
The glamour of the lengthening days. 


The trailing robes of Eve and Morn 
Float out across the realms of Night ; 
And happy infant Hours, re-born, 
Turn shining faces to the light. 


With smiles all rosy from their rest 
They gather joyously, and throng 

The portals of the east and west, 
As Day triumphant rides along 


Awaken to delight that waits, 

O happy Hours: He comes again ! 
Fling wider yet the opal gates, 

And follow in his golden train ! 


From east and west the pzan calls ; 


Earth answers with 


re-echoing praise, 


As on fresh-quickened hearts there falls 
The glamour of the lengthening days. 


EpwarpD F. SHEPHERD. 
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SUNSHINE FOR UNCLE GEORGE. 





BY DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


" ON’T you want to be a comfort 
1B) to your poor Uncle George ?” 
I asked sorrowfully. 

“No,” said Jane frankly; “not if it 
makes me uncomfortable, I don’t.” 

She was balancing herself on the arm 
of the sofa, and one of her black curls 
had fallen into her eyes. She looked at 
me comically and shrewdly, with her 
little head on one side, and I gave up 
in despair any attempt to put the thing 
to her on moral grounds, 

“Jane,” said I solemnly, “your Uncle 
George is rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. You know he is. He is simply 
rolling,” 

Jane sniffed. “I do so enjoy my life, 
mother. If uncle’s going to be allowed to 
make it a burden to me, I shall hate him.” 

“Your education has been a great 
expense to us.” 

Jane flounced off to the window in 
disgust. ‘Youth is the springtime of 
life,” she said. “It says so in every 
book I’ve ever read. It’s simply brutal 
of you and father. Here I am, young, 
pretty, fascinating a 

‘* My dear,” I said, much shocked, “one 
doesn’t: talk about these things ¥ 

“T do,” said she ; “and, besides, you 
know it’s true. Why—why should I 
waste it all on Uncle George?” 

“Tam sure you'll enjoy your uncle’s 
beautiful garden,” I suggested diplo- 
matically. 

“As likely as not he’ll only expect me to 
take an intelligent interest in it if I do.” 

I looked up from my Mountmellick 
embroidery eagerly. ‘‘ But that’s just 
what your father and I wish,” I cried. 
“We want you to go and cheer your 
poor uncle up. Since Aunt Emily died 
he has been terribly lonely. And he 
must leave his money to some one, Jane, 
so why not to you? And for your father’s 
sake—(we’re not nearly so comfortably 
off as we could wish, and your uncle 
doesn’t care for ws)—but a little tactful 
affection from you: you can be winning 
enough if you like, dear Jane.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t try to work on 
my feelings,” said she in injured tones. 

It isn’t fair,” 








“‘There’s your cousin Milly,” I pursued 
earnestly. ‘I saw her going in yesterday 
with an enormous bunch of roses. I 
don’t suggest that you should take flowers 
to him, because with his garden so full, 
it’s like taking coals to Newcastle. He 
would very likely regard it merely as an 
insult ; but just run in as often as you 
can, and be sunny and bright and sweet. 
Take an interest in the violas and the 
early peas. Amuse him with your happy, 
childish chatter.” 

Jane moved her foot hastily and upset 
all the fire-irons with a shrieking clatter. 
“What unspeakably hateful pictures you 
do draw,” she said. “If you think I 
mean to waste my life bringing sunshine 
into Uncle George’s, you're jolly well 
mistaken. I don’t want his horrid riches. 
If you'll only let me alone, I’ll marry 
money. I’d much rather.” 

¢ Jane!” 

“One way’s every bit as mercenary as 
the other,” said she airily, “and not 
nearly as exciting. Now, mother, you’re 
not going to cry? If you talk about the 
serpent’s tooth, I shall leave the room. 
It isn’t fair. No, I’m not an ungrateful 
child. No, I shan’t be sorry when it’s 
too late. Ive done nothing to be sorry 
for. Oh, all right, all right, I'll go to 
Uncle George’s if only you won’t cry 
over me. Yes, of course, I love you. 
No, I haven't changed a bit. Mother, I 
do wish you wouldn’t misunderstand me 
so. Oh, Lord! I'll go and see Uncle 
George now.” 

She went out and slammed the door. 
I hastily dried my eyes and went on with 
the Mountmellick. Children may be a 
blessing, but there ave moments ! 

She didn’t come in to tea. Her father 
and I had it alone, and sadly missed the 
child’s bright presence. What was home 
without pretty Jane? 

When I told her father where she was, 
he said: “ Z see. Any place better than 
her home. Well, it’s what we must 
expect now, I suppose.” 

““We must let the child enjoy herself 
while she’s young,” I said with a sigh. 

It was seven o’clock before she came 
in, glowing and excited, her dark eyes 
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dancing, her cheeks pink. I was surprised, 
I confess, to see how happy she looked. 

“We've had no end of a time,” she 
cried, ‘‘ I am glad I went.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. ‘‘ Did 
you play at cribbage with your Uncle 
George ?” I asked with interest. Her 
father looked surprised, too. You see, 
we both knew George so well. 

Jane shook her head. “ Oh, I didn’t 
see much of uzcle,” she cried. ‘ He was 
having a nap till tea time, and afterwards 
we got so interested in what we were 
doing that we forgot him altogether.” 

Nee 

Jane giggled. “ Milly was there,” she 
said. “And Gwennie Hall. They'd 
come to be a comfort to uncle, too. 
And afterwards Ronald Lowe turned up. 
He didn’t know I’d left school, and he 
was awfully glad he’d happened to drop in 
and help uncle with his chrysanthemums 
when his mother suggested it. It’s the 
first time he’s been, and he didn’t like 
the idea much.” 

I sat up in alarm. 

“Oh, Jane,” I said, “I might have 
known that your uncle would be be- 
sieged by fortune-hunters now that poor 
Emily has been taken.” 

“Flies round the jam,” her father 
growled. 

“T hope you weren’t a worry to him.” 

“I didn’t notice,” said Jane doubtfully. 
* You know, mother, it’s all very well to 
talk, but it isn’t nearly as easy to be a 
comfort to uncle as you might think. 
Milly says, when she went in weeks ago, 
she meant to be a sweet little thing, and 
his golden-haired darling, and all the rest 
of it, but uncle was awfully standoffish 
from the first. When she sat on the arm 
of his chair, and leaned her fresh young 
cheek against his grizzled locks, he told 
her not to breathe in his ear, because it 
tickled. You and father seem to have 
forgotten what Uncle George is really like.” 

“T expect your uncle sees through 
Milly,” I said severely. 

“Qh, it isn’t only her. Gwen says she 
soon found out he wasn’t going to look 
upon her as the light of his old eyes 
either. He’s not at all encouraging. I 
heard her ask him to let her read to him, 
just as if he’d been the deserving poor. 
I don’t wonder he didn’t let her. He 
said he’d got quite as much of nature’s 
music as he could manage, with the corn- 
crakes in the meadow, and the frogs in 
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the marsh, Poor Gwennie had meant it 
for the best, and she was quite crushed. 
She couldn’t think of anything else to 
suggest.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“T hope you let your uncle see that 
you were moved by very different 
motives.” 

Jane thought a minute. 

“Well, I did, rather,” she said. “I 
guessed that it was no good fussing 
round him when I saw the mess Milly 
and Gwen had made of things, and I just 
left himalone and enjoyed myself. I made 
them all play hide-and-seek with me.” 

“What!” cried I. A sudden horrible 
picture of her uncle’s trim garden under 
these conditions floated into my mind. 

“It was rather a good idea,” said she 
modestly. ‘*We pretended we weren’t 
grown up, and had a ripping time. I 
don’t believe uncle would have minded 
much, only I fell over a frame and broke 
off some weedy looking things inside it, 
which turned out afterwards to be some 
of his most cherished seedlings ; but I 
couldn’t help it, could I, and if he is 
cross he'll soon get over it.” 

“IT am beginning to wish ”— I rose 
in some agitation and crossed the room to 
find the scissors—‘‘that I had never 
suggested y 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t if you knew 
what a time I’d had,” Jane pursued, with 
a wicked side glance at me. “Ronald 
and I found a splendid hiding-place 
behind the old summer-house, and they 
didn’t find us for hours, I suppose we did 
make rather a noise while uncle was 
having his nap, but I daresay it cheered 
him up for all that to hear our glad young 
voices in the summer air. Don’t you 
think so, father?” But her father said 
grimly that he had his doubts, and hadn’t 
she better go and dress, 

When she’d gone upstairs he told me 
rather shortly that he didn’t think I'd 
better encourage her to drop in upon her 
uncle very often. He said he thought 
we'd better trust to the claims of blood 
and Uncle George’s inherent sense of 
justice towards his youngest sister, but I 
couldn’t feel any such confidence myself. 
If only Jane had been different ! 

“She shall not be asked to go again,” 
I thought. 

It was very wet the next morning, and 
she was late for breakfast. When she 
did come down, all fresh and smiling in 
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her new white muslin, I thought I’d never 
seen her look prettier. 

“Why not have worn an old dress on 
such a dreadful day,” I suggested, as she 
kissed me. 

“Well, I thought of running round to 
Uncle George’s,” she said softly. “ Poor 
Uncle George, I expect he’d like to see 
me in a pretty frock, don’t you ?” 

“What!” In my agitation I nearly up- 
set the coffee I was handing to her. 

“Ves,” said Jane. ‘ Ronald’s going 
too. We're going to use the lower lawn 
for croquet. It’s simply wasted on uncle.” 

* You'd better stay at home and help 
your mother.” Her father put down his 
paper. I don’t think he’d found the 
money market cheerful reading. 

Jane looked up in surprise. ‘Oh, father, 
why ?” 

“T won’t have your Uncle George upset. 
That’s why.” 

‘But, father, we won’t go near uncle, if 
we can help it.” 

“Jane, dear,” I said hurriedly, “ you 
mustn’t take such liberties with your 
uncle. He won't like it. I’m sure he 
won't like it.” 

“Oh, he’ll bear up,” said Jane in- 
differently. “It’s time some one woke 
him up a bit.” 

I gasped. 

“You're not to go,” said her father 
sharply. ‘And there’s an end of it.” 

It wasn’t—not for Jane. 

“T think perhaps you’d better not go, 
dear,” I said persuasively. 

“But, mother,” she broke in with 
injured tones, “‘it’s just like you, mother, 
to persuade me to do a thing against my 
will, and then blame me for it. You said 
you wanted me to run in and cheer uncle 
up very often, and I can’t be cheerful 
unless I’m happy, and I was happy 
yesterday, very. Besides, I’ve promised 
Ronald.” 

“Ronald,” said her father, “is the 
kind of young man your uncle most dis- 
likes. He will never do any work, His 
one idea is amusement.” 

“So is mine,” said Jane. “ That’s why 
we get on so well at uncle’s. Gwen and 
Milly are going too. We told uncle what 
we'd arranged, and he said as it was all 
settled, he supposed he’d got to put up 
with it. I shouldn’t like to disappoint 
uncle, Father, you know what Uncle 


George is if you break an appoint- 
ment——” 
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“Oh, have your own way,” said her 
father sharply. She aiways did. 

“It’s stopped raining, but you’d better 
put on a short skirt and thick boots,” said 
I, as she left the room, “ and don’t forget 
your mackintosh, dear.” 

“Oh, would you?” said Jane, in an 
uninterested tone ; and I saw her presently 
go past the window in her large white hat 
covered with pale hydrangeas, a chiffon 
parasol under her arm, and her full, long 
skirts lifted to show her little brown shoes. 
She looked like a white camellia, and she 
was smiling to herself with her dark head 
on one side as usual. 

She didn’t appear again until dinner 
time, and I wondered uneasily how George 
could have put up with that rackety crew 
the whole day. Jane looked tired but quite 
contented as she dropped into a chair. 

‘“‘ How is your poor uncle?” I inquired 
anxiously. 

Jane considered for a moment. “I 
never thought of asking,” she said. ‘* He’s 
rather cross about the frame, and I’ve 
avoided him ever since. Gwennie’s been 
hanging about him all day and trying to 
be a little ray of sunshine to him. We 
ordered lunch on the verandah, and when 
uncle came in and saw it, he said he 
wasn’t fond of picnics, so he had his alone 
in the dining-room. It seemed a pity, 
and Gwennie took her’s in and had it 
with him, but he only told her what a bad 
habit it was to drink with her meals, and 
who’d brought her up to bolt her food? 
She was nearly crying, but we cheered 
her up afterwards when uncle was having 
his nap. Ronald made me a see-saw on 
an old tub we found lying about, and we 
did have a time. I’m afraid uncle’s nap 
was over sooner than usual, owing to the 
way I couldn’t help screaming when the 
tub broke. It turned out to be a rather 
important rain-tub, but it was a rotten old 
thing, anyhow.” 

“ Jane !” 

“ Tm afraid uncle isn’t going to take to 
me,” said she thoughtfully. “But he 
seems to like Milly better to-day. He 
was so nice to her at tea-time that she 
got quite talkative with him, and even 
made jokes. She asked him if he wouldn't 
like to adopt her to be a comfort to him in 
his old age ; she never Aad been satisfied 
with the parents God gave her, she said.” 

“ How dreadfully Clara has brought up 
that child,” I said in horror. 

“Yes, that’s what Milly thinks,” Jane 
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admitted cheerfully. ‘And uncle thinks 
so too. But he said he hadn’t thought of 
adopting any one. He’d been brought 
up to do without luxuries, he said.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. I 
think it would have broken my heart if 
George had taken one of Clara’s children 
to his. That little pale anzemié¢ Milly, and 
Jane there with her face like a June rose. 

Jane went every day after that. I 
couldn’t stop her, neither could her 
father, but we hadn’t a glimmer of the 
awful truth until the blow fell. We were 
uneasy all the time, of course, but we 
were simply astounded, thunderstruck, 
when Jane came in one day a fortnight 
later, and told us she was engaged to be 
married to her penniless cousin Ronald. 
I shall never forget her father’s face. I 
simply sat down and cried. Jane didn’t 
cry ; she stared at us sulkily, and the end 
of it was that she was locked up in her 
bedroom on bread and water. I am 
afraid we ought to have remembered 
sooner than we did that she was grown 
up; but think of it! Ronald had no 
money, no application, and not even 
expectations from his Uncle George. It 
was outrageous. 

With Jane’s beauty she might marry 
any one. And now she had by her wilful- 
ness not only shocked and disgusted her 
Uncle George, but had endangered her 
own future. I went upstairs that evening 
and knocked at her door. ‘There were 
a few things I wanted to say to her, but 
she was still sulking, and did not answer. 
I thought perhaps she was better left 
alone after all. ‘The next morning I took 
up her breakfast myself and unlocked 
the door nervously, composing my features 
severely to what I ought to feel. But 
I needn’t have troubled. Her dinner of 
bread and water lay untasted on the tray, 
the bed was unslept in; Jane had 
disappeared. The window was wide 
open, and a knotted rope made of strips 
of my best linen sheets hung from the 
one iron bar which still stood there, a 
relic of the days when the room was 
Jane’s nursery. She had climbed down 
the pear-tree. With an inspiration I 
rushed to the pincushion and found a 
little note. 


“DEAR MOTHER, 
“T have gone to my only friend. 
“ JANE.” 


Here was a pretty kettle of fish, I 


abandoned my first idea of hysterics and 
flew down to the wretched girl’s father, 
and we tore our hair together over our 
only child’s parting words. 

“ Order the dogcart,” said my husband 


wildly. ‘I must go first to the young 
scoundrel’s parents to see if they have 
any clue ‘ 

“Tl go with you,” cried I with a sob, 
and rushed up to dress. 

At the end of a two-mile drive, the 
sight of Ronald’s mother quietly weeding 
her rose-bed was a further outrage. 

** Where is your son ?” I asked harshly. 

Kate took off a gardening glove and 
looked surprised. “ Ronnie?” she said, 
“T don’t know. He was in to lunch 
yesterday, but I haven’t seen him since, 
He often stays the night with his friends 
without telling us. We just leave the 
door open.” 

Jane’s distracted father lashed the pony 
and turned the dogeart on one wheel. At 
least it felt like it, and in another minute 
we were tearing down the road to the 
nearest station. I told my husband 
freely what I thought of the way Kate 
brought up her children, and then re- 
lapsed into heart-broken silence. 

At the station I held the reins while 
James went and inquired, and I could 
have fainted when I| saw his face as he 
came out. 

“They’ve not been here,” said he. 
“We must try Malinder. I’ve wired to 
every one I can think of. We'll drive at 
once to Malinder.” 

Malinder is five miles away, and the 
pony had been out at grass. It seemed 
like a hundred years before we got there, 
and then only to hear the same baffling 
story. 

“Tf her uncle finds out,” I said blankly, 
abandoning all wish to comfort him, “he'll 
cut us all off with a shilling.” 

“T consider your brother George 
entirely responsible for this disaster,” my 
husband remarked savagely. ‘I wish I 
could afford to tell him so.” 

“There may be a wire waiting for us 
at home.” 

There was. There were, in fact, 
several wires, each and all disclaiming 
any knowledge of our Jane’s movements. 
And what could we do now ? 

“T shall have to go round and tell 
George,” I suggested miserably. “ He’s 
my only brother, and he ought to help 
me now,” 
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SUNSHINE FOR 

It was a desperate resolve, but I could 
not, dare not, sit down and face my 
husband for the rest of that terrible day. 
And at least, I thought, when George 
knew, it couldn’t make him angrier with 
Jane than he must be already, and it 
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As I waited I heard a shriek from the 
other side of the house, and a giggle ; 
this giggle I knew well, of my niece 
Gwen. She and Milly were here then. 
The parlour-maid who answered to my 
ring came smiling down the hall. I had 


“It turned out to be a rather important rain-tub.” 


would certainly lessen any chances Ronald 
Lowe might have. 

I trembled as I walked up the drive, 
and was astonished to notice that the hall 
door stood wide open. Such a thing had 
never happened in poor Emily’s time. 





never before seen a smile in my brother 
George’s house. I looked round the 
drawing-room, always before so stuffy and 
shabby, and nearly sank to the ground. 
It was full of flowers. Every table, the 
sacred polished surface of the piano, the 
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window-ledges, all poor Emily’s elegant 
whatnots, were covered with bowls and 
jugs and glasses of flowers—roses, sweet- 
peas, single sunflowers, mignonette, The 
fustiness was gone, the windows wide 
open, and I heard in the distance another 
shriek from Milly, another giggle from 
Gwen. 

“Poor George,” I said, and trembled 
again as I heard his step in the hall. 

He kissed me lightly on the forehead, 
and told me that my hat was on one side, 
I broke into a sudden sob at this un- 
expected mark of affection. 

‘What on earth is the matter with the 
woman ?” 

George has a round, red face, and a 
hard, blue eye. He has been selfish and 
unsympathetic all his life. 

“TI came ” T faltered. “I came to 
speak to you about poor Jane.” 

He sat down heavily. “Um!” he 
said, “come to apologise, have you?” 

“Dear brother,” I said, “Jane has 
been a naughty, naughty girl, but we 
must forgive her now.” 

“Why zow?” said he gruffly. ‘‘ Hope 
it’s been a convenience to you, sending 
her over here morning, noon, and night.” 

“No, indeed!” I cried. ‘We have 
missed the child more than I can say. 
But she woudd come. Wild horses 
wouldn’t keep her away from her Uncle 
George. She—she’s so fond of you.” 

I thought I might as well put in a 
word for the wretched girl while I could. 

“Oh, is she?” said her uncle mean- 
ingly. ‘“She’s got a precious queer way 
of showing it then. She came here and 
behaved as if the house and garden were 
her own. She not only ignored me and 
corrupted the servants, but she absolutely 
spoiled her nice little well-behaved cousins, 
She made a beargarden of the place. 
She’s broken two frames and trodden 
down ever so many young plants looking 
for her confounded croquet balls. She’s 
torn off the roses instead of cutting them. 
Look at this room! She’s taken the 
polish off all Emily’s tables. She’s given 
me neuralgia and lumbago and sciatica 
and influenza and chilblains with her 
passion for fresh air. She drags me into 
her games now. Me!  Hide-and-seek 
and croquet, and every damn thing. I’ve 
never seen a more badly brought up child 
in my life. Bless me, woman, don’t cry!” 

I dried my eyes and looked up. 
“George,” I said, “the child is lost to 








us now. Whatever her faults may have 
been x 

“Lost!” said Uncle George with a 
heartless stare. ‘What the devil do you 
mean ?” 

“Last night,” said I in heartbroken 
tones, “she eloped with her Cousin 
Ronald. God knows where they are 
now!” 

George had risen from his seat—now 
he sat down again heavily, and the chair 
cracked. I heard it. ‘Then he burst into 
a roar of laughter. ‘So do I,” said he. 
“ They’re here.” 

I rose unsteadily. “Oh, George—what 
—what ?” 

“Come here,” said he. He took me 
across the hall to the library. “ Look,” 
said he. “And don’t sniffle if you can 
help it. I don’t want to disturb them.” 

I gasped. My horror at the sight almost 
swamped my relief at finding her safe. 

They were both sitting on the piano 
stool. She was softly playing, and he 
was singing in a low voice. Her head 
was on his shoulder, and the words of the 
song sank in my ears like a knell. 
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‘*My pretty Jane, my dearest Jane, 
Ah, never look so shy? 
But meet, oh meet me in the evening ——” 

Her uncle shut the door again softly, 
and I followed him in speechless dismay 
back to the drawing-room. 

“A pretty pair,” said he grimly as he 
shut the door. 

“T can’t tell you how bitterly ashamied—” 
1 began brokenly. 

“Stuff!” said George. “Sit down 
and listen to me. I want to talk to you. 
I wish to tell you that six months ago, 
when poor Emily died, I made a new will, 
leaving my money to you and Clara un- 
conditionally Pe 

I gazed at him with eyes full of grateful 
tears. 

“Oh, George,” I murmured brokenly. 

** Wait a bit,” said hecurtly. “I didn’t 
want to. I hated all my relations. I 
knew they only fussed about me because 
of my money, and finally I tossed up 
between you two and the Society for 
Exterminating Domestic Animals. You 
had it. Then Clara began to send Milly, 
and Kate to send Ronald, and Letitia to 
send Gwen, all to cheer their poor lonely 
uncle, and I was fussed and flattered 
about until I was thoroughly disgusted. 
I was in despair. I thought of cutting 
Clara out, and leaving you everything.” 
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“Oh, George!” I cried joyfully. 

“Don’t interrupt me. You're a bit 
previous. You overshot the mark, you 
see, by sending Jane to join the others,” 

My heart sank. 

“Tf I had known ” T began faintly. 

“ And Jane came,” said he, ‘not softly 
and smiling like a district visitor or a 
cursed tea-agent, but like a young hurri- 
cane with only one idea in herhead. Jane 
didn’t come to be a comfort to me. She 
came to have a good time. She left me 
alone. She didn’t sit on the arm of my 
chair, or stroke my hair the wrong way as 
if I was an infernal cat, or talk to me as 
if I was a sick hen—not she . 

*She’s a silly, headstrong child——” I 
began again timidly. 

 She’s honest !” said my brother George 
surprisingly. 

“What?” I could hardly believe my 
ears. “ To call Jane’s rudeness ¥ 

“Jane didn’t love her Uncle George,” 
he pursued calmly, “and she didn’t pre- 
tend to. She was frankly bored by him. 
But she liked the garden to play in, and 
she liked young Ronald to play with, and 
so she came. The only time she did 
condescend to enter into conversation 
with me, she took the opportunity of 
giving me a piece of her mind.” He 
smiled—actually smiled at the memory. 

“Oh, what dd she say ?” I cried. 

“She said a good deal. She said that 
if she had money, she wouldn’t be such an 
idiot as to save it up for all the greedy 
relations who were sitting round waiting 
for it. ‘What would you do with it, 
then?’ I asked politely. ‘I’d spend it 
on myself,’ said your daughter Jane, ‘like 
water. You’d see how I’d splash it about. 
I'd enjoy it while I was alive, and if I 
wanted to benefit my relations, I’d give 
all the young people a good time, and 
make them happy now, while I was alive 
to see them enjoy themselves,’ ” 

And this was my child. Wanting in 
tact Jane had always been. But this! I 
was again speechless, 

“Last night,” said her uncle cheerfully, 
“young Ronald was dining with me, and 
before we had finished, in came Jane 
through the window, wet to the bone. 
She said you’d locked her in, and that 
she was starving. She’d had to climb out 
of her window by the pear-tree. She said 
she'd never been so hungry in her life, 
and I can well believe it. She ate every- 
thing that was left, and rang for more. 
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Then she went out and dried her clothes 
and asked my housekeeper to make up a 
bed for her in the spare room. ‘They 
had an uproarious evening. Jane sent 
notes round for Milly and Gwen, and 
they turned most of the furniture out of 
the drawing-room and danced till one 
o'clock. I had to put ’em all up. She 
even made me dance, and trod twice on 
my gouty toe.” 

I could no longer restrain myself. “ It 
isn’t fair, George,” I said, “that you 
should visit this child’s dreadful behaviour 
on me. Shocking as it has been, it isn’t 
enough to make you alter your will, and 
abandon your sister. What have Z done 
that i 

But George ignored my appeal, and 
went on with some abruptness. ‘The 
little minx doesn’t care a pin for me,” he 
said, 

I stared. “Oh, but she does,” I cried 
hurriedly, grasping at any loophole. 
“Look here.” I showed him in triumph 
Jane’s pin-cushion note. “‘I am going 
to my only friend,’ she had written. 
She must mean you,” I said hastily. 

He took it from me, and read it slowly. 
Then he smiled a little thoughtful smile I 
didn’t like at all, and put it away carefully 
in his pocket book. 

“Young Ronald,” said he slowly, with 
a side glance at me, “wants a helping 
hand. I must see what I can do for 
young Ronald.” 

I burst into a loud sob. This was too 
much. All Jane’s sins were to be visited 
on me, and Kate’s boy—Ronald the 
rolling stone—was to benefit by Oh, 
life was bitter indeed ! 

In a frenzy of alarm I staggered to my 
feet. “Oh, George,” I cried huskily. 
“You're not going to alter your will in 
favour of——” 

“Ronnie?” he asked. “‘No. I’m not 
going to leave any money to anybody.” 

I stared at him blankly, wondering 
vaguely if the annoyances of the last 
fortnight had turned his brain. 

“T’m going to take Jane’s advice and 
spend my money while I am alive.” 

“ But George e 

“Jane says she means to make me 
drain the pleasures of life to the very last 
dregs,” said he with an apprehensive sigh. 
“ She’s already pointed out the first step.” 

What did he, what could he mean ? 

“I’m going to adopt ’em both,” said 
their Uncle George. 
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. | ‘HE successful direction of the 
troupe of players and musicians 
that a certain Prince always main- 

tained at his Palace had in the course 

of years endowed the Chief of the Jesters 
with such skill in diplomacy that His 

Highness frequently sought his counsel in 

matters of difficulty that were in no way 

connected with the court theatricals, And 
so it chanced that as this excellent come- 
dian was strolling one morning in a retired 
pleasaunce at the back of the Palace, 
thinking over his impromptus for the day, 
he observed without surprise that the 

Prince was hurrying towards him with 

every appearance of perturbation. The 

Chief of the Jesters slipped the Book of 

Riddles into his pocket and awaited his 

master’s coming—not without a sigh at 

the thought of the multiplicity of his 
duties as compared with the singleness 
of his salary. 

“The Princess,” gasped the Prince, 

“the Princess has got an idea é 

“T warned your Highness she might 
one day give you cause for jealousy,” 
murmured the Chief of the Jesters, getting 
under weigh. 

“You're a fool!” said the Prince. 

“It’s a heartbreaking profession,” replied 
the other. 

“Take a holiday,” said the Prince, 

“and hold your tongue. The Princess 
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has got an idea that womenkind, includ- 
ing, of course, herself, are cheated of their 
due meed of praise and place by the 
tyranny and selfishness of man, when all 
the while they are as apt in affairs—even 
of estate—as we are. When I inquired 
from what places in particular they were 
thus ousted, she claimed for herself and 
the ladies of our court voices in the 
council chamber, and liberty to occupy 
every office—excepting, I think, yours, 
for which it seems they do not feel any 
particular vocation at present. I almost 
think it follows from her premisses that 
they should have commands in the field, 
though I grant you she went not to that 
length in set terms. When I pointed out 
that the rarest and loveliest blooms these 
gardens shelter would surely perish, or 
at least suffer grievous change, if trans- 
planted among the oaks in yonder wood, 
she burst into tears; and retorting that 
when people (meaning me) couldn’t talk 
sense they always talked metaphor, pro- 
tested that she wasn’t a blossom to be 
tied up to a conventional stick and 
watered: with the incense of threadbare 
compliment. Sounds a trifle mixed, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Truly in my youth,” remarked the 
Chief of the Jesters, “I suffered much 
extremity on account of my limitations— 
very near this. I wanted to be a trage- 
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dian—but with my face, of course, they 
wouldn’t stand it.” 

“You can publish your reminiscences 
hereafter,” said the Prince ; “at present I 
am asking for your advice.” 

“If your Highness,” said the Chief of 
the Jesters, after a little reflection, “ will 
decree that henceforward all your female 
subjects, from the Princess downwards, 
shall be esteemed and treated ‘in every 
respect as if they were men, I think it 
will meet the case.” 

“But that is just what the Princess 
wants !” exclaimed the Prince. 

“ An answered prayer is sometimes the 
best thing that can happen to one,” 
sighed the 
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proposed alterations in the fashion of the 
trunk-hose of the Palace Guard. But 
the young Princess, who was as charm- 
ingly capricious as she was beautiful, rose 
whilst this important matter was being 
discussed, and protested that she had no 
ideas upon the subject ; and going hastily 
out of the council chamber, stole away 
from the Palace, intent upon cooling her 
cheeks in the open country. 
The Prince, being moved thereunto by 
a signal from the dexter eyelid of the 
Chief of the Jesters, lost no time in 
following her; and when she saw him 
coming after her, she waited for him, the 
more gladly as the path she had taken on 
leaving the 





philosopher. 
Now such 
were the legis- 
lative methods 
in use in that 
fortunate 
country that 
the Prince had 
only to assent 
to the propo- 
sition thus 
drafted by his 
minister for it 
to become 
instantaneously 
a part of the 
law of the land. 
And after the 
Chief of the 
Jesters had un- 
folded some 
further devices, 








Palace led into 
the forest, and 
soon became 
both rough and 
lonely. But to 
her amazement 
he quietly dis- 
engaged his arm 
from the hand 
that as a matter 
of course she 
slipped round it 
when he came 
up with her, 
and _ strode 
along at a pace 
that she soon 
found disagree- 
ably excessive. 
Nevertheless, 
he talked to 








her with much 


where by a “The Chief of the Jesters slipped the Book of Riddles into his {fr iendliness 


coach - and - six 
might, if 
necessary, be driven through the new 
enactment, the Prince acquiesced ; 
thereby abrogating all differences whatever 
between men and women throughout his 
dominions, 

Accordingly, at a meeting of the Privy 
Council held that morning, the Princess 
took her seat along with several other 
ladies of the court, precisely as if she 
had been a man of -fit rank to sit there. 
Radiant at having carried her point, she 
was yet dignified with the preternatural 
dignity of the newly called; and was 
duly welcomed by the Chief of the Jesters, 
who invited her to contribute to the 
debate then dividing the assembly, which 
happened to have reference to certain 


pocket and awaited his master's coming.” about a 


new 

kind of galleass 
he was having built (one end whereof the 
Princess would not have been able to tell 
from the other) and appeared quite anxious 
to have her opinion concerning its equip- 
age. But saying “yes” to questions 
she did not understand was not nearly so 
irksome to her as his forgetfulness that 
she often needed a helping hand as they 
scrambled rather than walked through the 
dense thickets. She stumbled over gnarled 
roots, and slid upon treacherous moss ; 
burrs and briars clung to her trailing 
draperies and caught in her long hair. 
The Prince, however, always some paces 
ahead, continued to discourse learnedly 
of culverins and munitions of war; seldom 
heeding the little cries she made, or if he 
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did, answering them only with the same 
hearty laugh that his own struggles with 
the stubborn undergrowth called forth. 
At length they came to an open glade, 
and the Princess stopped, quite out of 
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say, for with a burst of music a number 
of curious figures filed just then into the 
open from the opposite side of the field. 
First came girls dressed like priestesses 
of an ancient cult,.some bearing baskets 





‘A number of curious figures filed just then into the open from the opposite side of the field.” 


breath, and ruefully surveyed her torn 
dress and scratched arms; whereupon 
the Prince sat down upon a rock that 
formed the only available seat, and en- 
larged upon the beauty of the prospect. 
The clearing in which they found 
themselves was, indeed, a pleasant re- 
treat, a large oval of level turf screened 
by a belt of trees; but there was no 
need (save talking’s sake) to point out 
its amenities to the Princess, for she 
knew it very well. It was a spot often 
used for fétes-champétres, bergomasks, and 
other court entertainments, and was 
accessible from the Palace by a proper 
road in half the time taken by the 
Prince and Princess. Having got there, 
however, the Prince seemed well content 
to wait, and sometimes cast an expectant 
glance towards the opposite corner of 
the field, where the road entered it. 
As for the Princess, she had thrown 
herself, exhausted and almost tearful, 
upon the grass. In vain did _ she 
endeavour to lead her husband’s con- 
versation from the impersonal subject 
of Nature to the sympathetic considera- 
tion of herself; and when she at last 
pointed to her lacerated garments, he 
only patted approvingly his stalwart legs 
and remarked (in terms borrowed from 
his artist friends) that it would no doubt 
have been better had she dressed the 
part. What passionate colloquy might 
presently have ensued it is impossible to 





of flowers and fruit, some leading children 
by the hand; and behind them four 
knights in armour strode along, the 
pennons of their lances, intertwined and 
eked out with garlands, making a kind of 
canopy. Beneath it walked a damsel of 
wondrous beauty, very simply attired ; nor 
did she need aught but the grace of her 
budding womanhood to be entirely worthy 
of that central place. And the shapes 
that followed were all subordinate to 
her: one, who might have been Petrarca, 
sought inspiration by gazing on her as he 
wrote ; another—Praxiteles, perchance— 
was shown moulding a waxen image after 
the contours of her perfect figure ; whilst 
by her side was a slender boy with a bow, 
a kerchief about his eyes, and a pair of 
rose-coloured wings upon his shoulders. 
There were, however, several less pleasing 
figures in the motley crowd—the counter- 
feit presentments of Calumny, Violence, 
Want, and many more. But whenever 
these approached the damsel under the 
canopy they were invariably beaten off 
by a tremendous personage with a fiery 
beard and a plumed helmet, who was 
evidently intended to represent the very 
flower of Chivalry. 

By-and-by the procession halted. The 
beautiful damsel was set upon a throne ; 
and a youth, like some bronze athlete by 
Lysippus come to life, took a garland from 
the blindfold boy, and placed it with 
ceremony upon her head. ‘Then making 
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an obeisance before her, as before some 
holy image, he touched her hand reverently 
with his lips. 

“What's all this?” began the Prince, 
with a splutter that might have been 
anger but sounded more like suppressed 
merriment ; “‘ did you see that ?” 

“Tt was very prettily done,” sighed the 
Princess, her eyes full of tears, 

“As things were yesterday, perhaps,” 
said the Prince sternly ; “but now that 
the lady is eligible for the army, navy, 
and auxiliary forces, such behaviour is 
the height of absurdity. Moreover, it is 
illegal. No man ever treated another like 
that.” 

“The law that we were all to be treated 
like men was only made this morning,” 
pleaded the Princess, too distressed to 
realise that what she had just witnessed 
was mere play-acting ; ‘and I wish # 

“Every one is supposed to know the 
law,” snapped the Prince-—‘‘ unless he 
happens to be an inferior court. I must 
speak to this fellow!” And he strode 
towards the players. ‘Young man!” he 
thundered, “we have changed all that !” 

These words, which, owing to their 
obvious mnemonic value, had been agreed 
upon as a cue, immediately produced a 
marvellous change. The beautiful damsel 
took off her wreath and flung it on the 
ground ; the bronze athlete, after many 
gestures of despair (and a decent interval), 
danced off into the woods with a Pierrette 
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of easy-going appearance ; the bow-boy 
removed his bandage and put on a pair 
of spectacles, which had the remarkable 
effect of making his wings fall off ; and the 
champion of Chivalry, breaking his sword 
across his knee, at once divested himself 
of helm and armour. 

“Why, it’s the Chief of the Jesters!” 
exclaimed the Princess, recognising the 
familiar face grotesquely furnished forth 
with red whiskers ; “and the prima donna 
too !” 

But the allegory was not yet ended. 
The evil shapes already mentioned were 
at close quarters now with the dethroned 
damsel ; there was no one to fight against 
them on her behalf. It was piteous to 
hear her soft round arms (the prima 
donna’s arms were the most beautiful in 
the world) beating against their breast- 
plates of adamant. 

** Please stop it,” murmured the tender- 
hearted Princess, clinging to her husband. 

The Prince looked down at the wistful 
little face and laughed. He held up one 
hand to stop the players—the other 
somehow or other had stolen round 
the Princess. 

“TI presume,” said the Chief of the 
Jesters, gravely eyeing the couple, as he 
put his beard in his pocket, “that the 
edict of this morning is repealed.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the Princess—though 
constitutionally, of course, she had no 
power to repeal anything. 


“The victims’ worst suspicions were confirmed, and they gloomily awaited the toast; ‘Gentlemen, | have the 
honour to propose the health of the donor of the wine,’” 
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THE SEAHORSE. 


BY MAJOR W. P. DRURY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs. 
“TO avoid misconception at the out- 

set, let me explain that this is 

no tale of some snug waterside 
hostelry, with ruddy firelight within, a 
gale-tossed, painted steed without, and 
tubicund Boniface kowtowing on the 
threshold between them. The reader, 
who, upon a winter’s night, his slippered 
feet athwart the blaze, and the wind 
roaring in the chimney, happens on the 
title here set forth, should be warned 
that its hint of cosy ingle-nooks and 
steaming rummers begins and ends with 
itself. For, should he elect to pursue the 
story, he must needs (in imagination) 
shed the slippers for seaboots, and, 
having donned his oilskins, journey with 
me eleven thousand miles through the 
night. ‘The process being instantaneous, 
and our course west-by-north-westerly, it 
astronomically follows that we reach our 
destination in the forenoon. 

It must be confessed that at first 
glance the destination seems scarcely 
worth the journey. A troubled, grey- 
green waste of sea, an inverted leaden 
bowl of pitiless sky. Set in the foam- 
flecked waste the most dismal, the most 


Heaven-and-earth-forgotten of ultimate 
isles, whose muddy skirts draggle in the 
water, and whose flattened breast is 
further disfigured by the drab architec- 
ture of a grim officialdom. ‘The island 
—its name has four initial consonants 
and terminates in a hiccup—is a tin hell 
or penal settlement of Russia. ‘The grey- 
green waste is that vast lair of seal and 
walrus known as the Behring Sea, and 
the forlorn little sloop fretting at her 
anchors in the roadstead is his Britannic 
Majesty’s ship-of-war Seahorse. 

Of the ship herself—NVudli Secundus, 
Sans Pareil, and Top Dog were, I gather, 
some of her many aliases—1 could dis- 
course, if need were, from Reveillée to 
Last Post of a midsummer day. I know 
to a knot what she could do, with fires 
banked and under all plain sail, upon a 
bowline. I know also the Bucephalus- 
like results of her full-speed steam trial, 
her epoch-marking record for coaling at 
sea, and the phenomenal number of 
hits she scored in _ something-and-a- 
quarter seconds with her starboard after 
four-point-seven. These and a thousand 
other things I know, because, upon her 
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subsequent paying-off at Portsmouth, I 
foregathered nightly with certain of her 
people in the “ Nut” tavern upon the 
Common Hard. Yet with none of those 
splendid achievements is my story con- 
cerned—indeed, had I not smelt a less 
creditable behind them, I should not for 
so long a season have suffered liars gladly. 
But one evening (we were cracking a 
bottle of Madeira at the time) shudder- 
ing reference was made to a certain 
article of store, which had sometime lain 
in the Seahorse’s nethermost hold. I 
am ashamed to say it was the one detail 
of that Admirable Crichton among sloops 
which genuinely interested me, for it was 
no more than a four-gallon cask of very 
stale and very muddy Marsala. 

The plot which hung thereby was un- 
folded to me, Wilkie Collins fashion, by 
the several plotters concerned, the plain 
statement here set down being the sub- 
stance of their highly-coloured depositions 
with the more lurid passages omitted. 
The Seahorse’s topsails, it would seem, 
had barely loomed above the offing be- 
fore the lynx-eyed islanders (of Eskimo 
and _ticket-of-leave-man parentage one 
conceives them to have been) had 


launched their boats, and were standing 
out for the anchorage in readiness for 


her arrival. There, a couple of hours 
later, being crowded athwart the fairway, 
they were blessed in pious chorus by a 
commander, a lieutenant for navigating 
duties, and a quartermaster of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Navy, the while an 
impromptu Commination Office was re- 
cited by a frenzied look-out perched 
upon the foretopmast crosstrees. But 
presently, the anchor being let go with 
credit, decks cleared up, hands piped 
down, and the ritual proper to the occa- 
sion at an end, authority unbent, and 
the late trespassers on Britannia’s path 
across the waters were invited to step 
on board. 

Bidden guests from Southsea could 
scarcely have accepted with greater 
alacrity the kind invitation of the captain 
and officers of H.M.S. Seahorse. Ina 
moment the visitors had swarmed up the 
side and scattered about the decks—an 
unkempt, hirsute, malodorous horde, 
whose fingers had to be kept by force 
from committing the hereditary gaucherie 
redundantly described by the Catechism 
as “ picking and stealing.” Yet in spite of 
it, in spite, too, of a homely tendency to 
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spit upon the holystoned and sacred 
quarterdeck, the visitors were welcome— 
though less, perhaps, for their charming 
and unsophisticated selves, than for what 
they brought with them. For each un- 
tutored savage hugged to his breast a 
bundle of ivory and sealskins that caused 
the wind-dried, salt-caked mouths of the 
Seahorse’s officers to water freely. 

And for a season, alas, to water in vain. 
Vexatiously enough, and incomprehen- 
sibly at first, the savage breasts were not 
to be soothed by that most potent of all 
music—the chink of minted gold. Even 
such quasi-virgin metal as the Paymaster’s 
uncirculated sovereigns of the current 
year left them unmoved, while his dernier 
cri, the rustle of a five-pound note, merely 
excited their derision. And then the 
murder was out. What could not be 
bartered for love or money was to be had 
for liquor—alcoholic liquor on generous, 
wholesale lines, to be consumed off the 
premises, let it be understood, not 
meagrely retailed in the unsatisfying 
tumbler. At which there was trouble on 
the sea, : 

The cause thereof was threefold. In 
the first place it was common knowledge 
that the importation of spirituous liquors 
into a penal settlement of the Tsar was 
strictly prohibited. Secondly, in view of 
a recent imbroglio with that monarch’s 
Government, the British Admiral’s parting 
injunction to the exiled Seahorse had been 
to avoid as the smallpox any conflict 
with Russian officials. And thirdly —this, 
I fear, a more cogent reason for chagrin 
than the other two combined—the ward- 
room wine stock was already at perilously 
low ebb. The prospect of a prolonged 
whisky famine gave pause even to the 
youngest and most prodigal collector of 
sealskin jackets and ivory-handled fans. 
Negotiations therefore being at a deadlock, 
the thirsty traders betook themselves and 
their merchandise in dudgeon to their 
boats; and, with a_ parting volley of 
opprobrious idiom, made sail, and a bee 
line, for the beach. 

As the chastened officers watched them 
haul their clumsy craft, each with its 
coveted freight, above high-water mark, 
Plantagenet Pooley, chief engineer and 
wardroom wine caterer, whipped his glass 
from his eye, and publicly confessed him- 
self a blithering idiot. 

‘Why didn’t I think of it before ?” he 
demanded. 
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* Of what ?” chorused the others, 

“'The cask of Marsala, of course !” 

No need to ask which. The mess ad- 
journed for cocktails, while the captain of 
the hold rigged his tackle and hoisted out 
the price (as it was fondly hoped) of a 
dozen sealskin jackets, with ivory fans to 
match. A guarded message was sent 
ashore to the malcontents, and an hour 
later they, their skins, and their tusks 
were on board agajn. 

Yet still no business was done. There 
was much palaver, it is true, as to the 
precise equivalent of a skin in quarts and 
imperial pints, and a sample bottle was 
drawn, with great show of reluctance, 
from the precious cask, now under a 
sentry’s charge. But the natives—con- 
noisseurs, it would seem, in spite of 
temperance edicts—would have none of 
it. It lacked bite, they objected, and, 
moreover, failed to froth when poured 
into the drinking-cup, like other vintages 
they wot of. A second time they 
departed with their wares—idiom and 
gestures as before. 

Gloom settled on the wardroom mess, 
and who can wonder? Each member, 
(with the exception of the doctor, jilted 
by the last mail) was pledged to take 
home sufficient sealskin for at least one 
coat; and sealskin in abundance, and 
crying for the furriers, lay just beyond 
their reach. Then a second inspiration 
came to Pooley, worthy descendant 
(through a cook-maid, twas whispered) 
of a line of resourceful kings. Why not 
turn vintner, and place upon the market 
a wine of the demanded bite and bubble ? 

The suggestion was well received. 
That night, the ship’s company being 
wrapped in slumber, the wardroom officers 
of his Majesty’s sloop Seahorse aided and 
abetted an illicit deed. By stealth (and 
Plantagenet’s instructions) they rolled in 
from the steerage, and hoisted upon the 
table, the cask of condemned Marsala. 
Plantagenet himself provided the necessary 
bath, and the turgid contents of the 
former vessel being transferred to the 
latter, the unholy business began. 

From the dim recesses of a rubbish 
locker the master vintner first disinterred 
a long-forgotten bottle of musty Chili 
wine. A cruet of cayenne pepper was 
requisitioned from the adjacent pantry, 
and -the two ingredients were added 
wholesale to the half-firkin of nauseous- 
ness within the bath, 
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“IT judge,” explained the vintner, 
replacing the empty bottles, and rum- 
maging once more in the locker, “that I 
have now provided bite enough for the 
entire population inside the Arctic circle. 
As for ” he snorted, “froth, I think it 
was, they wanted? well, here it is—in 
tabloid form, a concentrated vat of it!” 

Like awe-stricken visitors to a necro- 
mancer’s cave, the mess looked on while 
the wizard stirred the soft soap with magic 
wand and horrid incantations. The wand, 
it is true, was a rolling-pin filched from 
the wardroom galley, and the incantations 
had reference mainly to grains of cayenne 
pepper in the eye. But, after all, the 
blend was the thing, and eloquent witness 
to its bouquet was presently borne by the 
navigator, to whom, by throw of dice, 
fell the agreeable lot of sampling it. His 
verdict occupied ten minutes of his 
delighted hearers’ time, and comprised 
many curiously new and original specimens 
of sea imprecation. His facial expression 
alone was deemed sufficient tribute to 
the improved vintage, so the latter was 
accordingly bottled off, and, on the 
morrow, once more proffered to the non- 
suited dealers. 

This time with gratifying success— 
indeed, it needed no more than a sample 
liqueur-glassful to clinch the bargain. 
The vendors, therefore, each with his 
bottled prize and a marked change of 
farewell idiom, sailed out of the story, 
while the jubilant buyers packed away 
their purchases with naphthaline and 
camphor from the sick bay. 

Yet the t’gallantmasts of Nemesis were 
even then topping the horizon; the 
messenger of fate, in the person of a bare- 
footed signalman, was already pattering 
his way to the captain’s cabin with the 
wholly unexpected and disquieting intel- 
ligence that the flagship herself was in 
sight. The Admiral (admiral-like) had 
chosen an exceedingly inopportune season 
to pay a surprise visit to this far-flung 
outpost of his squadron; and on the 
morrow, so said the gesticulating sema- 
phore at his masthead, he proposed to 
inspect the Seahorse. 

Even admirals, tin deities of the ocean 
though they be, are not immune from the 
proverbial interposition of Providence in 
the advertised proposals of mankind. 
Next day (again I quote the semaphore) 
the Admiral was on the sick-list, but the 
wardroom officers of the Seahorse were to 
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repair on board the flagship at six bells 
in the forenoon. A _ strange signal, and 
a still stranger malady! Sick, and yet 
capable of a two hours’ call upon the 
Russian Governor the previous afternoon ! 
Sick, and yet able to hold a Zevée in the 
morning ! 

“It may be anything in the pharma- 
copeeia,” explained the Seahorse’s surgeon 
gloomily, as they were being pulled to the 
flagship, “from teething to senile decay. 
But you may put your bottom dollar on 
one thing. It’s not the sleeping sickness.” 
And so they presently discovered. 


It was a somewhat pale, but disquiet- 
ingly wide-awake Admiral who received 
them in the great gallery-girt after-cabin. 
He was stretched upon a couch, it is 
true ; but, apart from an obvious bilious- 
ness, seemed as capable as ever of dis- 
charging the lofty duties of Naval A.D.C. 
to Providence. He bade the troubled 
officers sit down, engaged them (in sea 
terms) upon the prospects of the weather, 
deplored with them the lack of gaiety in 
sub-arctic latitudes, touched lightly on 
last night’s Aurora Borealis, and referred, 
with a blandness that was ominous, to 
his official visit to the Governor on the 
previous afternoon. “A man of omnisci- 
ence,” he commented, “ and withal a rare 
judge of wine.” 

“ Of wine!” 


The chief engineer’s ex- 
clamation was as involuntary as the spasm 
on the navigator’s face. 

“He gave me the most memorable 
glass of wine,” continued the Admiral, 
“that it has ever been my mis—I mean 


my good fortune to taste. It was a 
vintage that transcends the imagination. 
You really must lose no time, gentlemen, 
in calling upon his Excellency your- 
selves.” ‘ 

‘You are sending us to sea to-day, sir,” 
put in the first lieutenant hastily. 

“True, | had forgotten. But although 
the exigencies of the Service compel you 
to postpone acquaintance with an extra- 
ordinarily well-informed man, you can 
happily drink his health before you go in 
a bumper of hhis priceless Marsala. With 
an Eastern hospitality that puts us to 
shame, gentlemen, he insisted on my 
bringing away the entire stock in the 
sternsheets of my barge. Oblige me, 
doctor, by ringing for my steward.” 

With fumbling fingers, and a gulped- 
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down imprecation, the surgeon of the 
Seahorse complied. 

“You will all be interested to learn 
that the nectar—-as I am sure you will 
consider it ”—-smiled the Admiral, ‘‘ was 
contraband cargo, seized upon the beach 
yesterday afternoon. Where the rascals 
had obtained it is best known to them- 
selves; anyhow, it was promptly confis- 
cated by the Governor, his Excellency’s 
stock, so he informed me, having recently 
run out. Steady with the froth, steward ! 
Remember that you’re handling a priceless 
vintage ; see that you don’t waste a drop.” 

The instant their eyes lighted on the 
array of bottles the flunkey had carried 
in upon a tray, the victims’ worst sus- 
picions were confirmed. With telepathic 
unanimity they recalled the recent Memo., 
and thought with travail of those ques- 
tioned smugglers caught red-handed on 
the beach. ‘Their furtive glances showed 
them the Admiral’s face masked in the 
inscrutable expression of a sea-boot, but 
their ears detected in his honeyed tones 
the note of quarterdeck menace that none 
but fools disregarded. Wherefore each 
man took his glass (the Admiral’s claret 
glasses surely held a pint !), and gloomily 
awaited the toast. 

‘“Why, then, gentlemen, if you are 
ready-—— Come, steward, bear a hand! 
Don’t you see that this officer’s glass is 
only half-filled, and that the chief engineer 
yonder has spilt most of his upon the 
carpet? Ah, that’s better! And no 
heeltaps, gentlemen, if you please. I 
shall take it as a personal matter ”—here 
the sea-boot grinned—“ if any one fails to 
drink our excellent friend the Governor’s 
health in a bumper. Yet, stay one 
moment. We surely should not omit 
the unknown vintner, whose genius pro- 
duced the foaming nectar you are about 
to enjoy! Unfortunately, I am forbidden 
by the doctor to touch anything but 
champagne, so I must content myself 
with this simple glass of Heidsieck. How I 
envy you! Gentlemen, I have the honour 
to propose the health of the Donor of the 
Wine, coupled with that of the Vintner!” 


With his Excellency’s this chronicle is 
not concerned. But I was instructed (in 
the “Nut” tavern) that on board the 
prancing Seahorse on the morrow the 
Vintner’s health (and that of certain 
others) was indifferent. 
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“Boys fetched drums out of dark recesses, my eyes caught the shining flash of cymbals, bugles followed.” 


LONDON AT PRAYER. 


THE BOYS BRIGADE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. Boyp. 


“© You have only one life to live on this earth ; therefore be determined, by God's help, to make 


your life a success.”—General Order. 


‘* We have at the present time in Great Britain two million boys, of whom one-quarter to 
one-half a million are under good influences outside their school walls. The remainder are drifting 
towards ‘hooliganism’ or bad citizenship, for want of hands to guide them the right way to being 
useful. It is this remainder, nearly two million boys, that we want to tackle and reduce.” —LiBUT.- 
GENERAL BADEN POWELL: ‘‘ Boy Scouts Scheme.” 


London was ever in danger from 

foreign legions there is a great 
army of boys who would spring up as out 
of the earth, ready and eager to defend it 
to the last breath: the boy who runs 
your errands, who carries your messages 
and your telegrams, who cleans your knives 
and boots, your baker’s boy, your butcher’s 
boy, the boy who emits the inimitable 
cockney jodel announcing your morning 
milk, the terrible boy who cries out the 
scare headlines and all the winners—in 
fact every imaginable kind of boy, good, 
bad and middling, would suddenly step 
into the ranks, and very startled you would 
be to find that your small servants had 
suddenly become your protectors, host 
upon host trained in the use of arms and 
mazy evolutions, inured to the ways of 


Pr venser you do not know that if 


the tented field, all pledged to be true 
soldiers of Christ’s Kingdom, and sworn 
to obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true 
Christian manliness,—at least so run the 
articles of war, which, I am bound to say, 
look extremely well on paper. A recruit 
ablaze with zeal for a gun and a uniform 
would affix his round-hand to any docu- 
ment regardless of consequences, so let us 
see how far they observe their oath. 

To begin, you may be surprised to hear 
that they frequently go to pray on a 
Sunday in one of the many churches and 
chapels of this endless capital. ‘To one 
of these services 1 was by chance invited, 
and so one Sunday morning I started for 
the rendezvous of a Company famous in 
South London, but whose victories, I 
fear, are neither sung nor chronicled 
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“Each raised a downeast eye to send one glance demure at the boys of the Brigade.” 


except in the obscurest byways of Lambeth 
and its environs. It was winter time, 
with a deep brown fog hanging over river 
and roofs, and a small red ball for a sun, 
when I strode up Kennington Road, all 
empty and forlorn at a little after nine 
o’clock, thinking rather ruefully of my 
broken rest, recking little of military 
glories, of well-spent Sabbaths, and firmly 
of the belief that on such a raw, biting 
day the roll-call would show a good 
many absentees ; for nobody seemed to be 
up in this part of the world, blinds and 
curtains were drawn tight, chimneys did 
not smoke. The rendezvous was “by 
the gasometer,” and there it was!—a 
great monster looming like a mountain 
over the end of a narrow little street, 
and another turning or two brought 
me to a low-lying block of buildings, 
which might be schools or chapel, and 
were really both, and other things as 
well. A crowd of boys were stamping 
their feet on the asphalte court till 
it rang again, wringing their fingers and 
blowing on them, executing sprightly 
double shuffles and sundry step-dances, 
but still in a decorous Sunday manner, 
Then a_ sturdy boy with a _ round 
smiling face, on duty at the gate, raised 
his hand to his fringe, and with a 
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penetrating 
look and a 
sharp cock 
of a close- 
cropped 
head, said in 
husky tones, 
“This way, 
sir, please: 
I was a- 
watchin’ for 
you.” Of 
course he 
was in full 
uniform — 
that is, a 
forage cap 
(known 
familiarly as 
“pill-boxes” 
I am told) 
tilted at a 
highly acute 
angle, a 
white haver- 
sack slung 
over a Civi- 
lian’s jacket, 
a belt with a brilliant burnished buckle, a 
pair of low gaiters, and to my surprise 
from his waist hung a wooden water- 
bottle. ‘ What!” I exclaimed, “is it such 
a long march we are going?” pointing to 
this truly military appurtenance. “Such 
a dry country?” He laughed, and 
actually blushed; for, as I soon dis- 
covered, there were few boys who boast 
a real water-bottle. “ But where’s your 
gun?” I asked, really astonished this 
time, for he carried no weapon. Then 
he explained that no guns were carried 
on Church Parade, leaving me to infer 
that it was a piece of politeness due to 
the minister, who had to do the gunning 
on the Sabbath. 

By this time we had reached the end 
of a gloomy corridor resounding with the 
clatter raised by some eighty or a hundred 
boys, gathered in a large dull old room, 
sadly bruised and battered. Each was 
clad like my friend the orderly, and all 
engaged in attaining the correct elevation 
of caps and the due tightness of chin- 
straps, the straightening out of creases, 
the drawing up of stockings, the giving 
of final touches to boots, the smoothing 
of the drooping fringe, the crumpled lock, 
—striving, in fact, after the ideal which is, 
I believe, known as “ ikey” in this quarter 
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of the town. ‘Then I caught sight of 
the Captain and his two Lieutenants busily 
engaged with a hundred details, glancing 
over small books held up by diminutive 
Lance-Corporals, giving mysterious orders 
to larger Corporals and almost full-grown 
Sergeants, noting flaws in uniforms and 
with eyes everywhere. “Ha!” cried the 
Captain, steering through the crowd to me 
-—“now, don’t you think it’s wonderful to 
get all these fellows out of bed, and here 
all trim and neat and bright and polished 
at this early hour on a Sunday morning— 
to go toa service? Do you see that boy 
over there, and that and that ? ”—pointing 
to half a dozen: “they've been out on 
milk and paper rounds hours ago.” So 
saying he cleaved the air smartly with 
a small cane of office, aiming at the 
flanks of an imaginary horse, though this 
is mot a cavalry regiment, pulled on his 
gloves, tipped his Glengarry cap, and then 
turned away to give some order. I couldn’t 
understand it, useless civilian that I am, 
but it at once produced a remarkable re- 
sult. Suddenly one big fellow, striped 
like a sergeant, dragged the cover from 
a big brass drum which could easily have 


contained a boy, slowly revealing a most 
handsome .and fully 


developed __instru- 
ment, whose deep 
hollow note soon 
reverberated through 
the room; smaller 
boys fetched smaller 
drums out of dark 
recesses, produced 
drumsticks, and be- 
gan to tap fiano 
tattoos; then my 
eyes caught the shin- 
ing flash of cymbals, 
and my ears the loud 
tinkling of the same, 
bugles followed, 
bright polished in- 
struments which were 
slung over small 
shoulders by grace- 
ful tasselled green 
cords, and then was 
the room filled with 
such a variety of 
musical sounds as I 
never heard before, 
for the band began 
to run over marches 
and salutes as the 
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spirit moved, and drums were tapped, 
bugles were blown, cymbals were beaten, 
and fifes set up their music. Three fifers 
foregathered near me, and each blew a 
few running notes of his favourite air 
just to get his lips in order and the 
fog out of the wood—“‘The Death of 
Nelson,” “Rule Britannia,” “Let me 
like a Soldier fall,” each mingling with 
the other in a wonderful national and 
patriotic medley. 

But there goes the order to fall in, and 
in a minute a hush comes over all, broken 
by the sound of voices, crying in treble, 
alto, tenor, and husky basso, “one” 
“two,” “three,” along the thin long lines, 
tapering from high to low in a most grace- 
ful and elegant manner. The long lines 
faced about, and marched in pairs into 
the street, when twos became fours, and 
off we set for Camberwell to the music 
of the fifes and drums. Marching beside 
my friend the Lieutenant, 1 noticed for 
the first time several matters that had 
hitherto escaped me. First and foremost 
was the drum major with a beautiful big 
staff, which he moved to and fro in the 
orthodox manner, inspiring the company 
with a sense of dignity, and the world at 


“‘Up rose the arms of our own buglers, and they blew a right thrilling 
response which rang through every heart.” 
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large with a proper appreciation of the 
serious spirit which filled a company that 
had won it in honourable and _ stern 
competition. 

“Yonder flag also,” 
said the Lieutenant, 
“is the pride of the 
Company, for it, too, 
has been in ‘Ours’ 
for the year ””—a most 
treasured —_ possession 
carried high by the 
Colour Sergeant march- 
ing in the centre of 
the troops, a flag of 
thick blue silk, I could 
see, elegantly embroi- 
dered with the names 
of rival companies who 
had once held it, and 
from whom it has again 
to be won ere many 
weeks have sped. Oh! 
wondrous is the power 
of emblems and sym- 
bols, baubles though 
they be. See! every 
bright eye is fixed 
upon it, small bosoms 
swell, heads are high, legs stiffened, feet 
come down with a real martial tramp. 
So on we marched, our progress creating 
great excitement amongst the inhabitants 
of these quiet byways, who rushed to 
doors and windows to admire the Boys’ 
Brigade ; babies were held up by little 
mothers still in undress, sleepy faces were 
startled out of bed by fife and drum, 
doors were held ajar, and whole families 
stood in narrow lobbies, dogs barked, 
cats moved on mewing—there was no 
doubt we were waking up all the region 
which lies round the great gasometer. 

Soon we emerged into the broad high- 
way, and ‘‘ Left incline ” came the order 
again and again, for the tram cars passed 
within a few inches of our toes. We were, 
indeed, much observed. ‘The conductors 
looked down with friendly smile, the rows 
of people in the cars had their faces 
glued to the windows, the policemen gazed 
approvingly to see so many boys moving 
on all of their own accord, families 


walking to church stopped on the pavement 
to criticise the time we kept, pointing 
to the big drum and the flag, and the 
musically jnclined kept step themselves ; 
quite a host of camp followers were on 
our trail, 


small fry, some, alas! with 
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bare feet 
crossing sweeper hung on his broom, 
the boot polisher held up his brushes 





***1 have been a boy myself.’” 
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and tattered breeches; the 


in mid-air—only the 
Company was erect 
and composed. But 
who goes there? A 
long, long line of girls, 
clad in sombre gar- 
ments that fall in long 
folds, disclosing no 
tapering waists nor 
forms divine, with hats 
and capes all of a hue 
and out of the same 
mould, with hair dis- 
creetly pushed away, 
with gloved hands, in 


each of which is a 
small book. They 
were marching to 
prayer too, orphans 


every one, but each 
raised a downcast eye 
to send one glance 
demure at the boys of 
the Brigade ! 

Then _ suddenly 
through the fog 
sounded the faint notes of bugles, and up 
rose the arms of our own buglers, and they 
blew a right thrilling response which rang 
through every heart, and I began to 
dream I was in the glades of Sherwood 
Forest with Robin Hood and his merry 
men in Coeur de Lion’s time, instead of 
in the Camberwell New Road on a winter 
morning, with good King Edward on the 
throne of England. ‘Truly those curved 
horns of brass have strange magic in 
them, that they should play such tricks 
upon the nerves and the imagination. 
Then out of the gloom emerged an- 
other company, evidently, I was glad to 
find, with the friendliest intentions, for 
“Boom !” went our big drum, “ Rat-a-tat- 
tat ’ sounded our small ones s, and i, Pootle- 
tootle ” cried our fifes,and “Crash ! bang!” 
went our cymbals—but really one hears 
such terrible rumours of rival gangs and 
cliques of boys that a stranger may be 
excused a tremor on such an occasion, 
It was another company of the Army, 
come to escort us to their own place 
of worship, and they fell in peace- 
fully behind us. So, our force thus 
increased, we marched on together, and 
at last wheeled down a side road, and 
taking a new formation, thus marched 
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into a large homely Chapel of the 
Presbyterian order, and with all reverence 
took the places awaiting us ; two of “ ours ” 
having first carried up their flag to the 
table below the pulpit, where it was duly 
deposited. 

You know that Chapel folk have 
ideas of their own about forms of wor- 
ship; here the minister has a roomy 
pulpit, in which he can move to and 
fro, and having no prescribed form of 
prayers, he can adapt them to the occa- 
sion in a way that appeals strongly to 
boyhood, and especially to such inde- 
pendents as form our Company—eager, 
critical, emotional, and steeped in the 
grim realities of life. He said he had 
been a boy once, and knew how many 
temptations assailed all boys, and especially 
those who had to earn their own living, 
and were surrounded by evil spirits urging 
them to sin in a hundred-and-one ways. 
I looked round: their faces wore a 


grave and respectful air, very proper in 
a sacred building, 
but if the voice of 
conscience could 
but be caught by 
some sensitive 


film and_ repro- 
duced by gramo- 
phone, I am 
pretty sure we 
should all have 
heard of games of 
“Banker” played 
at quiet corners, 
of bouts of pitch 
and toss, of 
“dart” and rou- 
lette in sweetshop 
parlours, and 
many an adven- 
ture in the: ex- 
citing streets and 
public places of 
this immensely 
thrilling — metro- 
polis, But their 
home may not 
be so sweet, the 
delights of the 
corner round 
which the human 
tide roars and 
surges are beyond dispute, so let us be 
grateful to Captains and Lieutenants of 
Boys’ Brigades, who give up scant leisure, 
and are trying to train up a race of Coeur 


“The Captain examined guns 


, haversacks, belts, and caps.” 
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de Lions where we might have had ‘Turpins 
and Sheppards, Duvals, and all the other 
arrant rogues we read of in the penny 
bloods. Vastly entertaining they are—I 
dare say even the minister has devoured 
the chronicles in his time—but, as he 
reminded us, they end badly, and are 
always betrayed by their ugly finger- 
prints, 

You should have seen us march back 
to barracks! South London had risen, 
and we were almost surrounded by 
admirers. It was a veritable triumph. 
1 only hope we were not regarded as 
heroes because we had been to say our 
prayers. ‘Then, ho! for home and dinner 
—not a penny bloater to-day—perhaps 
not the juicy sirloin with the rich gravy, 
but still—not a bloater, which fish hath 
a Friday, a fast-day sound. 

This is a dark corner of London at 
night, with shadowy forms looming mys- 
terious and uncanny against the sky, 
chimneys of factories, the roofs of a 
wilderness of 
houses, and the 
narrow streets 
seem to stretch 
away in endless 
vistas into some 
ominous region. 
Where, where was 
the gasometer ? 
Merged in the 
universal gloom. 
I had come to 
see the guns, 
which appear on 
week-days, and 
lost my way. 
Ah! I hear foot- 
steps, and turning 
round see a 
shaving of a boy 
hurrying up with 
a sort of hop, 
skip and jump, a 
method of pro- 
gress I put down 
to an ebullition 
of youthful eccen- 
tricity. We were 
well met, for dark 
though it was, the 
end of a rifle 
barrel gleamed above a tight-buttoned coat, 
reaching up to his ear, whilst the stock 
dangling down to his boots, gave him the 
appearance of possessing three legs. So 
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we marched on together, keeping good 
step and time, in spite of the hop, which 
I soon discovered was the result of 
excessive errand-running and a tight boot 
—one of those at ninepence the pair, 

The Pathfinder talked freely ; he rose 
at six, walked to his place of business, 
carried parcels round the town, sank 
down into the earth, whirled through 
twopenny tubes, rose to the top again, 
darted over angry crossings, hung on to 
cabs and carriages, knew London better 
than a_ policeman —a 
man of fixed beats, 
snatched a hasty dinner 
at Lockhart’s or Peace 
and Plenty’s when in 
funds (preferred _ beef- 
steak pudding, but did 
not despise sausage and 
mashed), had dined on 
a bloater to-day, being 
stony broke, would have 
preferred something 
more filling, but still 
fish was perhaps better 
for the figure and military 
evolutions—after all it 
was only necessary to 
take the belt in a hole 
or two to banish appetite, 
hadn’t much time for 
reading except addresses 
on parcels, never wished 
to be a pirate since he 
went to Yarmouth by 
boat, when the stormy 
winds did blow, got ten 
shillings a week, which 
wasn’t bad money for a 
boy of fifteen, but wanted 
to grow, as money would 
grow too, but didn’t 
somehow, still hoped 
for the best, did not 
finish work till after 
seven, then had to get home and clean 
himself, and hasten to the roll-call,— 
something like this, I gathered, was the 
daily life of my small guide, who led 
me to that ugly building again, and into 
that bruised and battered room, filled 
with my Sunday comrades, now executing 
many evolutions and fully armed. Again 
and again I found myself the target at 
which a hundred gleaming rifle-barrels 
were pointed, as though I were condemned 
to be shot. I still tingle all over when 
I think of the ordeal, for though the 


flash saloon?” 


“1s it not well that they have 
‘listed, that they have been rescued 
from the ever-swinging door of the 
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guns are not full-grown, and do not 
go off, the triggers do, with a most 
suggestive and lethal sound. I. still 
hear, too, the martial tramp of two 
hundred feet — “ /ef¢-right,. Zef¢-right ” — 
echoing through that room, and wonder 
how floor or boots survived, every foot 
coming down as if it were stamping out 
some evil thing. The Captain invited 
me to come with him whilst he inspected 
the accoutrements—the very word has 
a rolling, Mars-like ring. So we passed 
through =the narrow 
spaces between the 
lines, and the Captain 
examined guns, haver- 
sacks, belts, and caps, 
distributing praise and 
mild reproof as he 
deemed fit and proper, 
whispering little biogra- 
phies as he went. This 
one pushed a_ barrow 
from early morn till eve, 
that one drove a donkey, 
this one sold papers and 
worked at school, that 
one worked at a potter’s 
and heaved lumps of 
clayup and downthrough 
the livelong day, this 
did a milk round, that 
fried fish,—is it not 
astonishing that the Cap- 
tain has such a muster 
after a long day’s hard 
work? Then I was 
introduced to the Club 
Room, a_ dingy little 
cabin of a place, worn 
with years of hard 
service, where _ fore- 
gather ‘Old Boys,” 
whose faces and bearing 
show that the articles 
of war have permeated 

gazed at pictures, at 


their system. I 
badges which are to be won by honour- 
able conduct, at goodly moral maxims, 
set forth in print, not to be swallowed 
whole, but just to be taken when in the 
humour, in single doses, such as: 


Wash and be clean. 

Be strengthened and be ye valiant. 
Thou shalt be a Captain. 

Son, go work to-day. 

We should love one another. 
Return every one from his evil way. 
Honour thy father and mother. 
Nothing shall be impossible to you. 
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Mend your ways and your doings, 

Be sober, and hope to the end. 
Abstain from fleshly lusts. 

Have fervent charity among yourselves. 


Fain would I have lingered, but 
young London prepares itself for bed, 
guns are neatly stacked away, belts 
and haversacks are folded up in news- 
papers, and they go back into the 
streets, some dark as the bottomless 
pit, others all aflare. Is it not well 
that they have ‘listed, that they have 
been rescued from the street corner, 
from the ever-swinging door of the 
flash saloon, from the shining portals 
of the hall and playhouse, from the 
gangs that rove the town in search of 
adventures which lead to ruin ? 

Then came round another Sunday, 
and once more I emerged out of the 
earth at Westminster, draped in mist, 
the gulls wheeling about the Bridge, 
the river a brown waste flushed pink 
by the wintry, shrunken sun, hidden 
in cloudland, the great mud-banks 
heaving and oozing ominously, and 
over all looming the towers and 
pinnacles of the Parliament Houses. 
Gloomy as the morn, I stalked by 
Boadicea, and so passed into the murky 
depths of Lambeth, buried in heavy 
slumbers, shut up behind bricks and 
mortar, through streets silent and desolate, 
strewn with the refuse of Saturday’s revels. 
I had said to my friend the Lieutenant 
that any boy would go to a Church 
Parade, with a uniform on his back, the 
rolling march-music in his ears, and the 
eyes of all the girls upon him. He 
smiled, and said, “Come and see us in 
our obscurity, then—Church Parades are 
few and far between.” So here I was, 
and a great surprise awaited me. The 
room I had expected to be empty, or 
to contain a sleepy congregation of two 
or three, was filled with the boys of the 
Company, though I should not have 
known them. Most of them were in 
what the military term sufti, neat, tidy 
Suits of dittoes, mixtures, greys, blacks, 
blues, cut according to the fashions of 
the day, tail coats and short coats, collars 
high ard collars low. Aye, and some wore 
buttonholes, too; and scarce a boot but 
was brightly polished (I know that some 
work at “ Nugget’s” close by!); I see 
faces that shine so, they must have been 
scoured with more than the cleansing 
Soap; nor can I discern one _ single 
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“So reverent was the hush—you could have heard 
a pin drop.” 


tousled head of hair—no, each one, 
smooth or curly, fair or dark, had been 
carefully trimmed, nay, some were even 
anointed with the fragrant oil; not 
a pair of stockings did I spy that 
straggled down bare leg in wrinkled 
folds; kerchiefs peeped out of pockets 
in dandy style, and of the neckties you 
could have made the flags of all the 
nations. Some may think I harp too 
much on clothes ; and too often, indeed, 
they are but the badge of pride and 
vanity ; but these modest garments that 
I see before me are the symbols of a 
desire, at least so I believe, for a cleanly 
and decent life—as set forth in the 
articles. of war—and to maintain the 
honour of the Company, and have pro- 
bably called forth mighty efforts. 

It is the same poor room that is used for 
martial and athletic exercises; many and 
many a turn it has to serve, pence being 
so scarce and space so precious; to-day 
the jingling old piano has been wheeled 
forward, and is decked out with flowers 
(brought by the boys, and afterwards 
taken to sick rooms), like some humble 
altar which is hurriedly erected in camps 
and wild places; the floor where they 
tumbled and marched a night or two 
ago is now filled with benches occupied 
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by the Company ; and as for noise, why, 
you could have heard a pin drop, for 
Captain and Lieutenant advance to the 
well-worn little deal table, dark and 
polished with long usage, books in hand. 
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of the paths of virtue. I see them under 
the spell of the immortal story of Jesus, 
for one by one they read (possibly on a 
very meagre breakfast) a passage from 
St. Luke about that rich publican and 


“Fight the game to a finish—be good sportsmen, 


“A miracle! a miracle!” I murmured 
to myself, for were not my ears. still 
buzzing with the week-night uproar ? 
Yet this reverent hush was soon disturbed 
by the strains of a sacred chorus, one of 
the favourite hymns of the Boys’ Brigade, 
sung, I can assure you, with quite as 
much go and gusto as “She’s ma Daisy,” 
or ‘Stop yer tickling, tickle-ickle-ing,” 
though the words were distinctly Sunday 
words — 


“In each lowly service, 
As on proud parade, 
‘Duty’ be the watchword 
Of the Boys’ Brigade ; 

Make us ever loyal, 
Small or great the foe ; 
Lead us, Saviour ! lead us, 
Everywhere we go. 
We will fight for laurels 
That will never fade ; 
For the Holy City 
March the Boys’ Brigade.” 


—and many a foot I saw keeping time, 
many a sharp eye I saw glisten, many a 
bosom heave with emotion, at the thought 





sinner Zacchzus with an emphasis and 
sincerity (and I may add in a most 
comical variety of notes, ranging from the 
high, piping falsetto to the husky basso) 
very convincing. ‘Then they listened 
closely to their Lieutenant as he talked 
to them in a free and easy conversational 
style about this same Zaccheus. 

“You know,” said he, “ he was what we 
all despise, a turncoat, a traitor. He col- 
lected taxes from his own countrymen for 
the enemy that had conquered them” (a 
subdued groan or two sotto voce). ‘He 
hadn’t got the pluck to fight a losing game. 
Stick to your side, boys ; fight the game to 
a finish ; winning or losing, be good sports- 
men” (stern looks all round, as much as 
to say, “‘ We will—we will”). “ Of course 
he was hated and feared, for he had used 
his power for his own ends. You older 
boys that are made ‘noncoms,’ and have 
authority over the younger ones, see to 
it that you use that power well. Help 
the youngsters on, don’t bully them; 
help them up, don’t push them down, 
Well, Zacchzus got richer and richer, 
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and yet somehow he was wretched with 
it all. Riches aren’t much use when 
you're hated, despised, and friendless, and 
when conscience is giving you no peace. 
Zaccheus knew he was going from bad 
to worse, but hadn’t got the strength and 
pluck to pull himself up. If you've 
started going wrong, any of you fellows, 
put the brake on in time. 

“Then Zaccheeus heard of Jesus, the 
great teacher, who spoke for hours at 
a stretch, and told men of God’s love, 
how to serve Him and find peace. You 
know how he climbed into a tree, and 
Jesus saw him and knew him for what 
he was—a bad man who wanted to go 
straight. So Christ went home with him, 
and people laughed—they generally do 
when a chap just starts going straight ; 
but Zacchzeus didn’t care, and became a 
God-fearing man. Now boys, remember, 
it doesn’t matter what we are, what we’ve 
been or said or done—-the main thing 
is, are we trying to fight on the right side 
or the wrong, are we making ourselves 
good men or bad, have we let His Spirit 
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In ten short minutes he had done, and 
in less than another five the dingy old 
room was empty, and I was walking with 
that same Lieutenant through the back 
streets, now waking up chiefly with a 
view to Sunday’s dinner, evidently re- 
garded as the great event of the week. I 
met it going to the public bakery in great 
variety, carried with infinite solicitude by 
tiny housewives, staggering under the 
pleasant burden, by fathers and mothers 
in many stages of undress, followed by 
many an envious and wolfish eye. I saw 
it spread out on stalls in lanes and walks 
so thronged that progress was almost 
impossible, where the tardy ones were 
haggling over fish, flesh and greenstuff of 
every kind ; and I saw it cooking through 
many a window. What a pandemonium 
it was! what a vale of temptation! For 
here were spread out clothes and finery, 
silks and ribbons, stout boots and soft 
slippers, furs and fine feathers, jewels and 
ornaments, pots, pans, crockery and furni- 
ture: in five minutes I could have fur- 
nished a three-and-sixpenny room and had 





“In five minutes | could have furnished a three-and-sixpenny room, and had a threepenny 
Sunday banquet frizzling in a penny frying-pan over a ha'porth of coals.” 


into our hearts, or are we barring the 
door? Plain questions those. I leave 


them with you, for each fellow to answer 
for himself.” 


a threepenny Sunday banquet frizzling in a 
penny frying-pan over a ha’porth of coals. 
Through this seething, teeming crowd 
came one of the Company called “Ginger,” 
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let us say, one of the last-joined, trundling 
along on a rusty bicycle, sams handle, 
Sans tyres, sans many a spoke, truly in 
its seventh age, so steering that his wheels 
were mostly set at right angles, and ac- 
companied by three companions on foot. 
I did not know him until he uttered a 
wild ‘ Hallo” to the Lieutenant, de- 
livered with a friendly grin (not having 
learned manners yet, but only anxious to 
show that they met on terms of equality 
out in the open); he had doffed his 
Sunday clothes, and donned his weekly 
ones, so free and easy, possibly with a 
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of day, for an old leather and steel chain 
hung conspicuously across his waistcoat, 
and he toyed with it perpetually. He 
winked with ineffable slyness, and 
tugging at its end, uplifted—a dial and 
nothing more. Deceptive, indeed, are 
appearances, whether they are clothes or 
watch-chains, but still they serve their 
turn, I suppose, for the hirer out of rusty 
bicycles and Ginger had carefully com- 
pared watches when they struck their 
bargain. He trundled on his creaking, 
crooked way, followed by his three 
friends, one of them clinging to him by 
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“‘He trundled on his creaking, crooked way.” 


view to falls, possibly to indicate a 
careful disposition, possibly—I say this 
sotto voce—because he had pawned his 
best to pay for his little jaunt. He drew 
up, and in reply to a question said, how- 
ever, that he had earned the sixpence he 
paid for an hour’s hire of the derelict 
from the scrap-heap—a welcome addition 
to the wages he gets for trundling a barrow 
up and down the town. He was only 
about fourteen or so, so ragged, and with 
a pair of his father’s boots on, the ends 
of which curled up like those in fashion 
in medizval days. Politeness prevented 
my asking him leading questions, but I 
could not resist one—namely, the time 





some mysterious power, and sharing the 
fearful joys of the ride, the others 
serving as their faithful bodyguard. 

So we traversed many a street, some 
broad, some narrow, but all stricken with 
poverty, filled with a teeming popula- 
tion, often encountering members of our 
Company, who always hailed us_ with 
the usual “Hallo!”; and sometimes 
we stopped at open doors, where troops 
of children were sniffing the morning air 
as though it were pure ozone up fresh 
from the sea, instead of the brown, acrid, 
smutty, germ-laden thing that it was. 
“Hallo!” cries the Lieutenant, stopping 
at one of these—“hallo, Toffee, you 
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weren't at the service this morning,” 
addressing a boy of twelve or thirteen 
with a baby in his arms. 

He shook his head shyly. 

“ How was that ?” 

‘My boots ain’t back from the snob,” 
responded Toffee, holding up a stockinged 
foot as evidence. 

“Where’s your collar ?” 

Toffee blushed as he fumbled about 
his bare neck, but did not reveal the 
secret. 

“He’s only got one,” laughed the 
Lieutenant, ‘‘and he keeps it for the 
service, don’t you, Toffee?” Then in an 
aside he informed me that he had ‘Toffee 
down in the country not long ago, and 


since then Toffee has always suspected 
his veracity, for he thinks his officer did 
not speak the truth when he showed him 
his bedroom, and inforned him in reply 
to his questions that he had it all to 
himself. He couldn’t believe it, poor 
fellow, who never had more than a seventh 
or eighth share of one himself. So there is 
many a mystery in these Sunday toilets 
which are assumed in honour of the 
Brigade, and many a secret which I will 
not attempt to discover. 

‘Then I bade adieu to this dark region 
and to that little block of buildings, so 
bruised and battered by the tussles that 
are ever being fought within its lowly 
walls ’twixt the powers of good and evil. 

Cc. M. 


THE DISGRACED PUPPY. 


LTHOUGH I’m growing rather tall, 
A I’m but a puppy after all ; 
My voice, alas! is still quite small, 
My appetite unending. 


When mistress took me out to-day, 

Bedecked with ribbon bow so gay, 

I truant played upon the way 
Through joy of pure pretending. 


And sniffing by a railing, found 

A butcher’s basket on the ground. 

Of beef I seized a juicy round 
And dragged it to my Lady, 


Who beat me till my spirits fell 
From heaven to the lowest hell. 


“ Bad dog!” 


she said, “you know quite well 


Your conduct’s very shady.” 


She made me pull the meat to where 

The butcher walked with angry glare. 

*T’ll pay you for this rascal’s share,” 
Quoth she, “if price you'll mention.” 


She should have known that my offence 
Was proof but of my love intense. 
These human beings are so dense 

And dull of comprehension ! 





Litias DAWSON. 
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A STORY FOR 


BY CONSTANCE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 


NCE upon a time there was a 
proud Princess. She lived in a 


castle high up on the hill, and 


looked down on everybody. She knew 
that no one could possibly come up to 
her, because across the road that led to 
her front door was a tremendously deep 
stream, so deep that it was quite unford- 
able ; and in front of the stream was an 
enormous tree, so big that no one could 
get round it, and only exceptionally clever 
people could climb over it. And so the 
Princess was able to sit on the terrace 
with her nose in the air and look over the 
stream and tree down the steep white 
road which led to the town where the 
suitors lived. 

Of course she had heaps and heaps of 
suitors, For one thing, the Princess had 
caused a proclamation to be fairly widely 
circulated tothe effect that her hand should 
be given in marriage to the man who could 
gain entrance to the castle; moreover, 
to keep herself before the public, the 
Princess would sometimes slip out by the 
back door of the castle and drive down 
into the town, and parade the streets in 
her golden carriage. Then she would 
look out of her eyes in a way that made 





CHILDREN. 
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every man feel anxious for nothing so 
much as to make the Princess loving and 
obedient ; and, when he looked into the 
Princess’s eyes, every man felt pretty sure 
he could manage it—if he could only get 
to the castle. 

The Princess had to encourage the 
suitors like this, because she had nothing 
in the world to do but sit and watch them 
come up the steepwhite road. This wasn’t 
such a very lively occupation, even when 
suitors were plenteous ; and the Princess 
grew more disdainful every day—disdainful 
of the suitors, and disdainful of her Maids 
—until at last the only person she wasn’t 
disdainful of was her beautiful self. She 
thought herself extremely superior. 

As for imagining the suitors had any 
claims to be treated with consideration, 
the mere idea made her stick her little 
nose up higher and higher. They seemed 
so ridiculous from the height at which she 
looked down on them; besides, it quite 
irritated her to see the important way in 
which they strutted up. ‘The very clever 
ones brought ladders and ropes and 
climbing appliances, and one or two sur- 
mounted the tree and plunged into the 
roaring stream. This afforded amusement 
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at least, for their antics when drowning 
were as lively as those of marionettes, and 
the Princess would give a languid smile 
and make wagers with her Maids as to 
how long it would be before the silly 
creatures sank. 

This was cruel, but then she had so 
little excite- 
ment; for, 
though the 
suitors who 
failed were 
well whipped 
as they ran 
down the 
road, all men 
look much 
the same 
under the 
lash. In fact, 
the only 
suitor who 
did not skip 
and howl was 
the fat old 
mayor, He 
came every 
Tuesday, he 
was so very 
ambitious; 
and he was 
too fat to do 
anything but 
waddle along 
like a tired 
frog. 

But at last 
even thesight 
of the mayor 
palled on her, 
and she shut 
her eyes tight 
every Tues- 
day after- 
noon, and 
kept them 
shut until her 
Maids _ told 
her he had 
come and 
gone. 

She was 
sitting on the terrace one Tuesday, 
yawning away as usual and _ playing 
with her rings, when suddenly she 
heard a great scuttering and chattering 
among her maids. She was_ rather 
astonished at the mayor causing such 
commotion, and, turning her head listlessly, 


PRINCESS WHOM 


NO ONE HAD SEEN. 


she beheld them all in a row craning 
their necks over the terrace wall. ‘Their 
backs looked so shocked and so interested 
that she saw at once it could not be the 
mayor, so she looked too; and there, 
far away on the road below, was the 
shabbiest fellow coming along. The 


“A line of smoke began to wend its way up through the leaves—smoke that soon was 
mixed with flame." 


sunlight caught his hair and made it 
shine like flame; his jerkin was stained 
and old, and his cap was stuck on the 
back of his head in a_ devil-may-care 
fashion. It was plain he was very, very 
poor, his knapsack was lean and his face 
quite lantern-jawed ; but for all that, he had 
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the most determined manner and strode up 
the road at a pace like a coach and four. 

And the nearer he came, the louder grew 
the whispering of the Maids-of-honour. 

“ Did you ever see such impudence ?” 

“Or such clothes ?” 

“Well, that’s the impudence! Just 
look at his shoes! Why, his toes are 
sticking out!” and the Maids all said, 
*“Qooh! Oooh!” and hid their eyes; 
but they soon peeped out again. 

As for the Princess, she never took her 
eyes off him, for something in his gait 
and bearing made her heart stir in the 
queerest manner; and, though she was 
almost certain she was very annoyed at 
his rags and roughness, she could not 
be quite positively sure—especially when 
the sound of his whistle came up to her, 
sweet and clear like a thread of silver 
music ; it made her heart stand still. 

But the stranger never looked up at 
the Princess at all ; he didn’t so much as 
glance at the castle. Instead, he kept his 
eyes fixed on the tree, and when he came 
up to it, walked first to one side, then to 
the other, in a light-hearted, considering 
way, as if the tree were not of any great 
importance. And this made the Princess’s 
heart tighten foolishly, and she clenched 
her white fingers and said under her 
breath, “‘ How [ shall enjoy seeing you 
jump beneath the lash when you turn 
your back on the tree !” 

The stranger showed no signs of turn- 
ing, however: instead, he was bending 
down, collecting twigs and sticks and 
leaves ; and presently he had piled a great 
heap round the trunk. A flash appeared 
in the shadow, and a line of smoke began 
to wend its way up through the leaves — 
smoke that soon was mixed with flame. 

The Maids were nearly toppling over 
the wall in their excitement. 

“Your Highness! your Highness!” 
they cried: “‘ shan’t we order the servants 
to drive him away ?” 

“No,” said the Princess. ‘We must 
be fair: besides, he has yet to pass the 
stream. It will be amusing to watch him 
borne away by the current.” But as she 
spoke her face grew pale. 

At that moment there came a tre- 
mendous crash and a cloud of smoke; 
and then the Princess and the Maids 
clasped their hands simultaneously, for 
the tree had fallen right across the 
stream, and the stranger was leaping 
from bough to bough like a monkey. 
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‘“He’s done it!” the Maids gasped, 
and looked at the Princess in horror, 
But she was standing quite still, with 
her hand on her heart. 

Over he came, jumping as carelessly 
as a squirrel, and never glancing at the 
roaring torrent; but neither did he look 
at the castle, even when he leapt down 
upon the path that led up the hill, 
alongside of the terrace. He walked 
straight on, and they saw he was going 
to pass the gate without so much as a 
glance in their direction. So all the 
little Maids ran along the terrace wall 
calling, “Hi! Hi! Here's the Prin- 
cess ! ” 

Then the stranger looked up at them. 

** What princess ?” said he. 

““Why! the Proud Princess,” said they 
in their high, quick voices—‘ the Proud 
Princess that you’ve come to marry. There 
she is!” and they pointed to the Princess, 
who was trying to look prouder than she 
had ever looked in her life. 

It was quite wasted, because the 
stranger didn’t give the littlest glance at 
her. 

“Not I!” said he. 
princess,” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” gasped all the Maids, so 
taken aback they didn’t know what to do; 
the stranger’s voice was so clear and loud 
that they were perfectly certain the Prin- 
cess must have heard every word. She had 
certainly gone a beautiful pink colour. 

“Oh!” said they again ; and their voices 
sounded like the rushing of a flight of 
birds. “Oh, oh! Then why did you 
come over the stream ?” 

‘*Because my way lay over it,” said he in 
a determined manner ; and he shouldered 
his knapsack and took a step forward. 

“ But ” said all the Maids together; 
and then were silent, because the Princess 
had come up to them. 

“Be quiet!” she said, and from her 
tone you could see she didn’t consider 
they were managing well at all. She 
pushed through their frightened ranks and 
stood out upon the terrace wall. Her 
eyes shone like stars; her cheeks were 
red as rubies. 

“‘Where are you going, sirrah?” said 
the Princess, and her voice was so haughty 
that her Maids felt like sinking in the earth. 

“Up the path to where it leads me,” 
said the stranger. 

“It leads to the mountains,” said the 
Princess, 


“Tl marry no 
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“So it appears,” said the stranger. 

“No one lives there: what are you 
seeking ?” asked the Princess. 

“T ain on a quest,” replied the stranger— 
“the quest of the Princess whom no 
one has seen.” He hadn’t the grace 
to look up at the Princess: he seemed 
too impatient to be off. 

“But what has made you take this 
road ?” asked the Princess : his irritation 
appeared to whet her curiosity. 

‘*A witch who sat by the roadside 
directed me in return for some small 
service I rendered her,” the stranger 
answered. “She told me of the Princess: 
and, as it is plain you are not she, it is 
plain I must go on;” and he shouldered 
his knapsack, 

“Stop, stop!” said the Princess in a 
queer, choky voice. ‘“‘ Wh—what is she 
like ?” 

“Humble, simple, and kind,” said the 
stranger. Not in the least like you. I 
hate proud women. Besides, your pride 
is public property. I want a_ private 
princess.” 

The Princess gave a little gasp as if she 
had been struck : every one of her Maids 
had heard. 

The stranger heard the gasp and raised 
his eyes for the first time to the Princess’s 
face: his gaze stayed on her. He had an 
odd fancy that she had a humble look. 

Certainly, as he looked, strange tears 
welled up into the Princess’s eyes, and her 
cheeks grew pink as a garden rose. 

“Then you don’t want to marry me 
at all?” said the Princess; and this was 
really very simple of her, because it gave 
the stranger such a chance to snub. , 

He was just about to take it, when it 
suddenly occurred to him how simple she 
was to ask such an obvious question, 
and he looked at her for the second time. 

This time they looked at each other, 


and both stood still, not saying a word, 
till they were roused by the shrillest 
scream, 

Lo and behold! the Maids were 
dancing with excitement. Across the 
bridge of the fallen tree was coming 
the mayor clumpety cloppety’ over the 
planks which his servants had thrown 
between the branches. Suitors were 
appearing behind in the far distance like 
a swarm of flies. Two had even gained 
the tree. 

“Oh!” said the Princess, turning to 
look. ‘“Oh!”—and her cheeks grew 
white as elder-flowers—“I’ll have to 
marry the mayor, as you don’t want me. 
Well, he’s been very devoted. I wish—I 
wish I hadn’t had him whipped quite so 
often and quite so hard.” 

At this, all the Maids’ mouths dropped 
wide open, and they looked from one 
to the other and then again at the 
Princess, whispering and scuffling and 
squeaking like mice. 

“This isn’t our Princess!” ‘ This 
can’t be our Proud Princess!” ‘See how 
different she looks!” 

“Quite different.” ‘‘ We’ve never seen 
that look—we never have seen it at all.” 
“Nor ¢his Princess—this new Princess.” 

But the stranger was gazing at the 
Princess for the third time; and there 
could be no doubt at all that she looked 
kind. 

“ You are quite different,” said he. 

“TI feel different,” said the Princess ; 
and her eyes entreated and entreated. 

“You are humble, simple, and kind,” 
said he. 

“Oh! I ope so,” said she. 

The Maids opened their eyes, and they 
all looked fearfully shy. For the Princess 
had slipped down from the wall and stood 
on the path below: and the stranger was 
kissing this Princess whom no one had seen. 
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WHILE ago, tears fell upon 
Her book, the words were blurred 
on it, 
She knew the slate she’d written on 
Had got that horrid word on it. 


They’ve left her there and gone away, 


Now all her childish tears are 
shed, ° 
And she no longer wants to play, 
But nods a drowsy little head. 


The bright moon thro’ the 
peeps, 

He sees her curling lashes wet, 

And over her while still she sleeps, 


He casts his gleaming silver net. 


window 


And he will take her far away, 
To the Moon-Land where 
dwell, 
Where every one is hard at play, 
And—no one ever learns to spell. 


fairies 


In that white world of dreams she’ll find 
Sweet consolation, all her own, 

For no one there will be unkind, 
And—lesson-books are quite unknown. 
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J. Balliol Salmon. 


A drawing by A. 
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BEING A DIARY OF JOURNEYS SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


ITH the coming of March shopping 

comes in again as a passion with the 
woman of a normal mind, The drudgery 
of stock-taking, and the orgy of the winter 
sales are happily things of the past, and 
novelties-in-fact supersede the novelties- 
in-name which have been doing duty in 
the show-rooms. Though the cold and 
winds are still with us, there are sundry 
little touches on the garments which pro- 
claim the promise of spring, and one can 
enjoy a quiet inspection of the latest pro- 
ductions of the Paris or home designers. 


The Pleasures of Shopping. 


I wonder if the woman of to-day ever 
realises the glorious shopping privileges she 
enjoys compared with her predecessors. 
Do you know the picture by Mulready 
entitled “Buying the Wedding-Dress ”? 
What a buy it was! Nothing but a limited 
range of pieces of stuff—no books of patterns, 
no avenue of departments, no photographs 
of the firm’s successes, no lady-models to 
set off the ready-mades, no retiring-rooms, 
no walls of mirror, nothing to lure the 
buyer on to extravagance or to plunge 
beyond so many yards of this material 
or that. 

Thoughts of one picture lead me to 
another. In last summer’s Academy was a 
large painting—“ Chez Paquin.” Oh, my 
sisters, what a contrast! Look upon this 
Picture and upon that, and thank your stars 
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you live in the age of luxurious show-rooms, 
endless varieties and suggestions to choose 
from, and fascinating mannequins to show 
off the ravishing toilets on their own pretty 
slim selves, making the purchasers fondly 
imagine they will look equally well on their 
own less favoured persons. I thought of 
this picture as I hied me to Dover Street, 
and entered Paquin’s. As you doubtless 
know; the London section of the firm is 
domiciled in a house that used to be the 
town mansion of the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot, and a worthy headquarters it 
makes. Mounting by the lift, I entered the 
restful show-rooms—dreams of refreshing 
green and white, where tempting furs, 
dresses, and mantles were artfully thrown 
about in the likeliest spot to attract the 
visitor and display their beauty. After 
much cogitation my affections finally rested 
upon a dinner-dress of cloudy grey chiffon, 
made on rose silk, with all the infallible 
taste of a first-class designer, and all 
the sure touches of a skilled embroideress. 
There were little glints of sparkling crystals, 
and hanging ornaments of dull silver, and a 
bunch of lovely shaded roses nestling amid 
dull silver net fastened at the bust. 
charming it was ! 


How 


In the Wake of the Kaiser. 


But my visit was not all frivolity. As I 
was interested in the living-in-or-living-out 
question, I asked the opinion of Mr, 
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In the millinery 
show - room, 
standing ab- 
sorbed in her 
own comely re- 
flection in the 
half-dozen 
mirrors, I beheld 
an American 
friend of mine, 
with the smartest 
of new hats 
perched at a 
correct angle on 
her glossy brown 
hair. She greeted 
me with effusion, 
and professed 
herself eager to 
hear my opinion 
upon her __ pur- 
chase, though 
past experience 
had taught me 
that she held in 
light esteem the 
opinion of my 
countrywomen 
on dress, 


The Invasion 








After Mulready 


“Buying the wedding-dress.” 


McCormack, who governs these realms, who 
at once bore me away from the splendours 
of show-rooms and Parisian toilets to the 
comfort of the dining-rooms and kitchens, 
in which three chefs are employed, serving 
two hundred hot meals aday. ‘ How could 
a lonely girl coming to London feed herself 
like this or be as comfortable in her dingy 
single room?” asked Mr. McCormack, and 
he continued to tell me about the advantages 
enjoyed by the forty indoor hands at Dover 
Street. 

As we came to the millinery department 
on the ground floor Mr. McCormack dis- 
coursed upon the six large handsome hats 
the German Emperor lately selected for 
the Empress. While admiring the many- 
sidedness of the man, I| refused to admit 
that even an Emperor has any right to 
deprive his wife of the delights of choosing 
her own clothes. 


of New Ideas. 


“Apropos,” I 
said, “ would you 
like to see a famous house where they are 
trimming their things with embroideries 
done at the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, and giving employment to British 
ladies, instead of to foreigners?” 

“ Didn’t one of your royalties come to 
open the first show of these dresses?” 
demanded my fair American, now roused 
to the desirability of patronising home in- 
dustries ; and being assured on that point (it 
was Princess Christian) we betook ourselves 
to the new palatial buildings of the firm in 
Wigmore Street, all marbles, flowers, and blue 
Doulton ware, like crushed turquoises. Of 
course I refer to Debenham & Freebody’s. 

We went at once to the fitting-rooms, each 
with the walls papered in a different colour, 
so as to harmonise with the shade of the 
dress to be fitted. There were full-length 
mirrors, giving a view of the dress at every 
turn, and these were illuminated top and 
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bottom by electricity, as I have seen in the 
dressing-rooms of some of our leading 
actresses. It was a revelation, and I felt 
that for once, at least, the old country could 
give points to the new in up-to-date luxury 
and convenience. 

“What about sleeves?” I asked Miss 
Murray, the presiding genius. Some time 
ago the question of long or short was as 
momentous as Hamlet’s “To be or not to 
be.” However Miss Murray had no doubt 
whatever on the subject. 


WEST END 


All her customers - 
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At last we got to the showroom where 
the English embroideries were on dresses 
and wraps, and my friend selected a lovely 
tea-gown made of white satin-striped gauze, 
painted at the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work in a cloud of roses and foliage. At 
the foot of the skirt was an insertion of 
black chiffon, veiled in gold trellis-work, 
each crossing marked by a little pearl. The 
short sleeves and the chemisette were of 
this, and long open-wing sleeves of the 
painted gauze floated over the arm. The 











“*Chez Paquin.’ Ohi my sisters, what a contrast !” 


should have the long sleeve, and all her 
latest models had nothing else. Through 
great favour we were allowed to see a 
sketch of one of these already being made 
up. It was of light resida-faced cloth, with 
a narrow band of mink-tail round the foot 
of the skirt. 

“T have got away from the kimono and 
Empire styles in the bodice,” remarked 
Miss Murray simply. The bodice was in 
coatee style, with a nice little shaped waist, 
and fastened with embroidered buttons, and 
there was a yoke of tucked net, and a fichu 
effect made of alternate rows of cream filet 
lace and velvet, with a border of fur coming 
next the lace. The sleeves were quite long, 
finishing off in a square tab on the hand, 
and edged very narrowly with lace and fur. 


short waist was indicated by folds of black 
chiffon, terminating their course in two 
rosettes at the bust, and two large gold 
roses were fastened on the black back- 
ground—altogether a lovely confection. 


Nick-nacks and Bijoux. 

As we left my friend expatiated upon a 
week-end cottage she had just bought for 
£350 on the Surrey hills, cosy, picturesque, 


designed and built by ladies. To my 
questions whether the ladies had dealt 
with the bricks and mortar, my friend 
admitted that the mere man had been 
good enough for that, but the architect 
was a lady, and a trained lady builder kept 
her eye on the men workers. She now 
wanted furniture and plate for this bijou 
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cottage, as well as several presents for some 
relatives with whom she was going to spend 
the next week. 

Yearning specially after really old things, 
I took her to a certain little house I 
know, beloved of antiquaries, and, as I 
expected, she was loud in her appreciation 
of the old lace, china, glass, jewellery, and 
embroidery, to say nothing of metal in 
every shape and form. A splendid pendant 
was formed of garnets, clear and beautiful 
as rubies surely, from Bohemia, or Austria, 
where garnets occupy a higher place than 
do the same stones at home. The work- 
manship was perfect. Every garnet, large 
and small, was set in solid gold, but so 
deftly that while no glint of gold showed 
outside, the back was a solid mass of it. 
This was but one of the tempting old 
things we admired. My friend at last 
bought an old Staffordshire china figure, 
known as the “reading girl,” dainty, simple, 
a model of feminine grace. I should not 
like to think that the decision in favour of 
this figure was influenced by the fact that 
there was a line of decapitation round her 
neck, in consequence of which it was marked 
a guinea less than the unbroken figure 
would have been. But the love of a bargain 
is inherent in the breast of the thoughtful 
woman after all, and the price asked was 
given. 

We both sighed as we turned into the 
street again. 

“ Well, it makes me sorry to think of poor 
ladies having to part with all those lovely 
old things through necessity,” remarked my 
companion as she carefully guarded her 
china, wrapped up in wadding. 

“ Better to have them to sell than to have 
to starve, or go into debt,” was my practical 
reply. 


The Lady Cake-makers, 


I think all the ladies’ clubs should patronise 
lady cake-makers. I know of most delicious 
little dainties in that way made by two quite 
old ladies sharing a small flat, and managing 
to keep body and soul together by the profit 
they get from selling their cakes to this club 
and a few private ladies, who, realising the 
superiority of the home-made cakes, asked 
who supplied them, and have ever since had 
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their own confectionery from this quarter. 
Of late many gentlewomen have started 
in this line, and proved that the knack of 
cookery has not been lost, even in this 
generation of motors and meals provided 
by this or that restaurant, 

One, an Irish lady, made her first 
hit by her “shamrock” cakes, which she 
provided for an At Home given by an 
acquaintance of hers at which Royalty 
was present. The cakes, their shape and 
decoration—of the trefoil character—happily 
found favour in the highest quarters, and 
orders for them and for “rose,” “ thistle,” 
and eventually all kinds of flower cakes, 
poured in. That season ladies had a whim 
for giving a “lily,” “orchid,” or some similar 
tea, and all the cakes simulated the name- 
flower, and the tables were a dream of 
prettiness ; and the entire scheme was in 
perfect harmony. Two sisters started some 
years ago as “the lady cake-makers,” and 
they, like the Irish lady, very soon extended 
their sphere of action, and have crept on 
from cakes and sweets to providing entire 
suppers and dinners. The sisters, launching 
out boldly, entered into arrangements with 
a wine merchant, and he supplies the 
wine, and also undertakes the delivery of 
all the other dishes. Thus, from small 
beginnings in a London flat kitchen, and 
without any professional instruction, a 
flourishing women’s enterprise has been built 
up. The Irish lady-cook makes a feature of 
her “ week-end cottage ” dishes, as I pointed 
out to my American friend. The fashion 
of week-ends out of town has led to many 
innovations in the habits of our wealthier 
class, and as a hostess does not always 
find it convenient to take her cook to a 
country cottage—even if that personage 
would condescend to go—and at the same 
time likes to have nice meals for herself 
and her guests, some way of meeting the 
requirements of the situation had to be 
devised. The solution was found by the 
preparation of entrées, soups, and sweets 
put in basins or metal vessels, and tightly 
covered. These can be either sent by 
parcel post or taken in a carriage, and only 
need to be heated to come out as the most 
recherché little meals, fit for the most fastidious 
gourmet to sit down to. 

Mrs. PEPYS. 
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Supplement 1 


THE FRENCH ACTRESS AND 
HER DRESSES. 


LUXURY IN THE PARIS 
THEATRES. 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


F late years the mounting of Mme Sarah Bernhardt and Mme Réjane ; 
() plays in France has become but: now they have many disciples, and 
a much almost 
every 
theatrical 
manager 
in Paris 
has__ be- 
gun to 
strive 
after 
realism 
in his 
more stage 
attention . effects. 
is paid a bi As 
to the 
details of 
scenery, 
whether 
it be for 
a comedy 
of Mo- 
litre’s or 
fOr 4 
modern 
play by 
M. Bern- 
st¢in 
or the 
Comte 
de Flers. 
The first 


more ex- 
pensive 
affair 
than it 
used to 
be say 


ten years 
ago, and 
eve... y 
season 


re- 
gards the 
luxury 
in the 
house, it 
is not 
ap parent 
to casual 
visitors 
to Paris, 
to whom 
répéti- 
tions 
générales 
and pre- 
mieres 
are un- 
known. 
great They see 


movers : rather 
in these aes a dull 


matters 
were M. 
Antoine, 


A audience, 
Photo by Félix. , and they 
A theatre coiffure by Carlier. compare 





Supplement 2 THE 
it unfavourably with the audience of a 
London theatre. They are right too; 
but if they should ever fall on a first 
night at the Comédie Francaise or at the 
Opéra and Opéra Comique they would 
find that Paris can be exceedingly smart 


Mile Darthy as Mme de Montespan in ‘“L'Affaire des Poisons. 
The gown is by Redfern 


when it likes. Nowhere can one see 
more beautiful clothes or more elegant 
women than on these occasions ; though I 
dare not say that one sees pretty girls, for 
the Parisienne, as one sees her in society, 
has passed girlhood and scorns the im- 
putation of being pretty, preferring rather 
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to be described by a more subtle word. 
Another of her qualities is obstinacy, for 
though the theatre managers are doing 
all they can to insist upon it, she will 
rarely leave her hat at home. And the 
milliners cannot be blamed if they do 


not push the point, for, as Mme Carlier 
said the other day: “Que voulez-vous ? 
When one asks a client the same price 
for a hat as for an evening coiffure one 
cannot blame her for taking the more 
useful hat.” Take, for instance, the 
charming little headdress we show by 
Continued on Supplement, page 4 




















The Pianola Piano as 





a Home Entertainer 



































S it worth while owning a piano simply because other people do ? Is it not 

much more reasonable and interesting that your piano should be a means 

of musical entertainment which you can make use of whenever you feel so 

inclined? It is because of the innate love of music which most of us possess that 
the Pianola Piano has become so popular as a home entertainer. 

That the Pianola Piano enables everyone to play is not the only reason for 
its success. It permits of everyone playing intelligently, and giving a cultured 
rendition, something that can be said of no other piano. The Pianola Piano is the 
instrument that contains the Pianola, and the Metrostyle which gives authoritative 
interpretations, and so insures artistic performances. The Pianola Piano is also 
equipped with the Themodist, which, as its name suggests, is a device for accenting 
the melody notes over the accompaniment. By the aid of the Pianola with the 
Metrostyle and the Themodist a composition can be played correctly as to tech- 
nique, or key-striking, and after the manner of an artiste as to interpretation, while 
the melody and accompaniment notes are given the exact value which they require. 


You are invited to call and see the Pianola Piano. For full particulars please apply for Catalogue A.B. 








The Orchestrelle Company, 
Molian Hall, 135-6-7, New Bond St., LONDON, W. 
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Carlier: it is made in_two fine steel 
coronets with bunches of gold and silver 
grapes; the whole thing is extremely 
simple, but the workmanship is so rare that 
it is almost as costly as a richly plumed 
hat. Another fashion to which the French- 


woman does not take kindly either is 
that of wearing décol/efé gowns in public, 
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it would reach a higher figure than that 
of an English audience, because the 
average Frenchwoman wears more ex- 
pensive gowns and more real lace than 
the average Englishwoman, and though 
her jewellery is chiefly confined to rings 
and earrings, it is generally of good value. 

Last season we saw what wonders could 














Photo by Félix. 


A Redfern gown worn by Mile Fontenay at the Nouveautés Theatre. 


unless for a very particular occasion. She 
thinks it doubtful from the point of view 
of beauty, and dangerous as_ regards 
health. The result is that a French 
theatre crowd is not brilliant, and does 
not suggest luxury ; yet if it were closely 
examined, and a valuation made of the 
feminine toilettes all over the house, 


be achieved in the mounting of /udius 
Cesar and La Faute de 2 Abbé Mouret at 
the Odéon Theatre ; in Za Vierge d Avila 
at Sarah Bernhardt’s; and in a revival of 
the gay days of the Second Empire when 
Mme Réjane opened her new theatre 
with Za Savel/i ; and at other play-houses 
modern house-furnishing was seen at its 
Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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OBESITY 
| |anruny FIGUROIDS 


Which were owes through an accident by a Physician while making experiments in his Laboratory. 


The great secret of Figuroids is found in their effect upon the walls of 
the adipose cells whereby the stored fat is liberated from those cells, 
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if Curing obesity is actually removing fat from the body, which is not 
done by taking harmful acids and purgatives. 

The actual fat from the food is carried along in the blood until it 
touches the sides of the adipose or fat cells. lt then passes through 
the walls of those cells and is stored within, 

If you are to be cured the fat must be brought out of the adipose 
cells, and must be changed into carbon dioxide and water. 

Tons of coal will pass up the chimney, not in the form of coal, but 

7 after they have been changed into gas or smoke. 
4 In like manner fat can only pass out of the body after its form has 


been changed. 

In Figuroids you have the one genuine scientific cure, which not only 
cures Obesity, but does it slowly and naturally. Remember also that 
Figuroids cannot harm any part of the system, and are indeed helpful 
to digestion. 

FIGUROIDS are sold only 1n the form of effervescing tablets, in bottles. 
There are two sizes : one contains a week’s treatment, price 2 9, the other 

Read here what fat within a month’s treatment, price 11/+ 
one is really like. To those who order two small bottles direct frcm us and enclose this 
coupon, we will send an exquisite little box frr carrying around one 
In No. 1 you see adipose cells full of fat qay’s treatment. If four small bottles or one large bottle be ordered 
as they are in the stout girl; in No. 2 direct from us and this coupon enclosed, we \ill send the box and one 
some of the fat has been removed from day’s treatment in it. 
each cell, making them smaller and the SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, WHICH GIVES FULL EXPLANATIONS. 


girlthinner; in No. 3 the cells are still 
smaller, indeed normal, and so is the girl. Sold by all Care we a oe ae they be Coupon, 
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THE FIGUROID CO., LTD., soar iiadieetonden, Ee Lite io 





























A Materetrevale Chen Gall Idren- 


hen Wikre ours tale mr. ling Through i auteraeaburctthetitee 
The frouble is they do not like me af or can- 
ot Gicest if. There fh an easy way ouf of the dif- 
Pentty a little “Lemco” stirred info 1 ‘ilk will nearly 
alw » Work wonders. Docfors frequenfly pr escribe 
if fo be used in this way -4 fo; teaspoonful fo 2 pint of 
warm milk. 
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very best. ‘This season we have already had 
the horrors of the Martinique catastrophe 
realistically reproduced, and also the 
fairyland of Zhe Sleeping Beauty, while 
modern plays have been mounted with 
such a care for truthful detail that fervent 
admirers of the traditions of the Comédte 
Frangaise have been heard to protest. 
Somehow the 
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Paris last year. Let me add that the love 
of pleasant surroundings in their work is 
not only confined to the stars of the Paris 
stage ; in fact, it is growing more and more 
general, and many a comparatively obscure 
actress makes her little dressing-room a 
pleasant oasis in a desert of dusty corridors 
with her pretty personal belongings. For 
though the 





toot of the 
motor-car horn 
does not seem 
fitting in the 
house of Moliére. 

But it is not 
only directly 
behind the foot- 
lights that we 
see luxury and 
art at their 
highest, it is also 
to be found in 
the dim realms 
which lie farther 
back. ‘The 
sordidness of the 
green-room is in 
fact disappearing 
as both actors 
and actresses 
realise the moral 
help to be 
gleaned from 
comfortable sur- 
roundings. To 
quote from the 
most up-to-date 
and luxurious 
theatre in Paris, 
over which Mme 
Réjane_ reigns 
supreme, there 
ts a Ytotai 
absence of all the 
proverbial tinsel 
and false glitter 
which is sup- 
posed to exist be- 








French actress 
does not hold 
the same social 
position as the 
English actress, 
she is not always 
the flighty, 
frivolous 
creature so often 
painted by the 
novelist. In- 
deed, not a few 
of them are 
cultured women, 
and some may 
claim the title 
of ‘*tbonne 
bourgeoise,” 
though I do not 
know if they 
would care to 
do so, as the 
hint of medio- 
crity in the term 
might dim their 
reputation for 
artistic talent. 
Moreover, in the 
matter of per- 
sonal adornment 
the French 
actress is, I 
think, ahead of 
all others, and 
whether she has 
a talent for 
playing her part 
or not, she is 
pretty sure to 








hind the scenes, 
andin theactress- 
manager's own 
sitting-rooms and dressing-rooms her 
exquisite taste is shown. They are fur- 
nished in Louis XV. style, with bibelots 
of priceless value on the old consoles and 
escritoires, the beauty of which has been 
appreciated by our King and Queen, who 
paid Mme Réjane the honour of visiting 
her theatre during one of their stays in 


Mile Jeanne Heller in “ L'Eventail.” 
The gown is from the Maison Ch. Drecoll, Place de l'Opéra and the 
Photo by Reutlinger. 


show a touch of 
genius in dress- 
ing for it. In 
this she rarely if ever makes a mistake, 
and in many instances she looks so 
nearly what she is supposed to be that 
for the moment at least she loses her own 
individuality completely, a fact that should 
surely stand for a high compliment. 

In her careful study of the psychology 
of clothes the Parisian actress is ably 
Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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seconded by the dressmakers, who for sheer 
love of their art will take endless trouble 
over designs, material and execution. 
Through the medium of illustrations we 
give a few examples of what they have 
done this season. In the largest we see 
Mlle Gilda Darthy as the imperious Mme 
de Montespan in M. Sardou’s new play 
L Affaire des Poisons. In the gorgeous- 
ness of her gown of cream satin worked 
in gold and precious stones, in her tur- 
quoise velvet train and her ermine stole, 
we get faithful suggestions of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s most imperious mistress ; 
and the greatest praise is due both to the 
actress who wears them and to Redfern 
who made them for having designed, with 
the help of documents, such a descriptive 
historical picture. The next sketch shows 
another example of the same dress- 
maker’s talent, worn by Mlle Fontenay of 
the Nouveautés ; and it is above all things 
expressive of the modern Parisienne, the 
Parisienne as M. La Gandara paints her 
in oils and as half a dozen playwrights and 
novelists of the day paint her in words. 
In our last picture quite a different 
type of woman is shown dressed with 
perfect taste and insight by Mme Wagner, 
the genius of the House of Drecoll. 
Here we see costly simplicity at its best, 
and so designed as to suit perfectly the 
character of the girl who wears it. Mlle 


Heller in Z’£ventai? plays the part of a 
young married zzgénue who is in love with 
her husband, but has a desire for a little 
prohibited flirtation, which, when she gets 
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it, alarms her and sends hér flying back 
to the arms of her husband. All this is 
admirably suggested in everything she 
wears, and is strikingly emphasised when 
placed side by side with the elaborate, 
eccentric toilettesof Mlle Marcelle Lender, 
the complex woman of the world, who 
passes for the heroine of the play. To 
attain these effects the French actress 
denies herself neither time nor money nor 
personal exertion, She must look her 
part or she cannot act it ; and even though 
the theatrical manager may try to achieve 
much with little in the way of scenery, as 
is still the case in one or two Parisian 
theatres, she insists upon having exactly 
the right thing in frocks. 

A notable luxury to which the French- 
woman gives way—and here I must 
wander from the theatrical stage to the 
larger one of everyday life—is the recog- 
nised uniform of the feminine mourner, 
A death in her family, even that of a 
most distant connection, will plunge her 
into deepest black. We all know the 
widow-like veils that are so prevalent in 
France, the jet ornaments and _black- 
bordered handkerchiefs ; but the thing 
goes much deeper than this if one may 
judge by a mourning trousseau I saw the 
other day. Every garment in it was black, 
even to the silk vests and pantalons. 
Not a gleam of white appeared anywhere ; 
and the lady for whom it was made 
mourned a little girl of five! No wonder 
we are accused of making a luxury of 
sorrow. 

M. E. C. 
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“VASELINE” 


™ CAPSICUM VASELINE.”—A substitute for, and superior to, a mustard or any other plaster. The best and satest counter- 
. CARBOLATED VASELINE.”—An antiseptic dressing for wounds, cuts, bites of insects, etc., etc. Price 1/- per tube. 
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“ POMADE VASELINE.”—An exquisite emollient for beautifying and preserving the complexion, for chapped hands and 
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FROM GARDEN 


BY SUSAN Ci 


Se BRUMMELL, that fastidious 
dictator, declared no man of fashion 
should use perfumes ; and indeed few of us 
could admire a highly-scented popinjay any 
more than Hotspur did. Excess in per- 
fumery is admittedly a sign of bad taste ; 
but a delicate perfume is a subtle delight, 
and the knack of hitting off the golden mean 
is as desirable in perfumes as in more serious 
matters. 

Some odours are naturally as grateful to 
the senses as 


TO BOUDOIR. 
ARPENTER. 


To flowers we instinctively turn for fragrance, 
and from the ottos extracted from the lovely 
blossoms there is nothing but what is pleasant 
in association. Far otherwise is it in chemi- 
cal, and, above all, in animal perfumes, such 
as civet, musk, and ambergris, associated 
with which there is much that is repulsive 
and calculated to destroy enjoyment did we 
but know. Here, indeed, ignorance is bliss. 
One loves to picture the high-born dames 

a century or more ago busy in their still- 
rooms, sur- 





beauty to the eye, 
or music to the 
ear. From the 
earliest ages per- 
fumes are men- 
tioned as accept- 
able offerings ; 
and from prehis- 
toric days to our 
own the fragrance 
of flowers and 
incense _ enters 
largely into 
august ceremo- 
nies. The animal, 
vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms 
have all contri- 
buted to swell 
the enormous 
number of odours 
which the skilful 








rounded by their 
handmaidens, 
extracting 
odours from the 
blossoms culled 
in the quaint old- 
world = gardens 
surrounding 
castle or manor- 
house. But here, 
as in many other 
cases, hard facts 
in a measure de- 
stroy the fascinat- 
ing picture. No 
doubt our in- 
dustrious ances- 
tresses made the 
most of the 
materials at their 
disposal, and 
their extracts 








perfumer blends 
and invents for 


The founder of the firm of Bayley and discoverer of the 
“Ess Bouquet.” 


were rather medi- 
cinal or stimu- 


our delectation. From a painting in the furm’s possession. lating than of the 
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nature of scents as we know them now. 
We must remember that England, despite 
the great advance made of late in horticul- 
ture, is still far behind other countries in 
flower-farms. Long ago there were com- 
paratively few flowers available for distilla- 
tion, though in that wonderful mine of 
information, “ The Northumberland House- 
hold Book,” mention is made of many 
different flowers and plants fragrant and 
curative. 
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peppermint, and rosemary which main- 
tain their supremacy in the market. The 
English lavender is unsurpassed for its 
fragrance, the variety grown in France 
being wild and rather rank, On the Mari- 
time Alps the plant flourishes; and the 
swarthy mountaineers on their mules take 
their primitive stills with them and distil 
the lavender on the spot, to the tink- 
ling of the mules’ bells, and amid a 


glorious scenery 
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land is its com- 
paratively sunless 
climate. Here the 
fairy godmother, Electric Culture, steps in. 
It has been already successfully tried in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, and more extensively 
in Sweden, transforming climatic gloom into 
artificial sunlight, and rendering the horti- 
culturist as independent of sunshine as the 
incubator has made the hen superfluous in 
the hatching of her chicks. Clearly, Dame 
Nature is not to have it all her own way in 
this age of ssientific discoveries. 


English and Foreign Scents, 
As matters now stand, it is only lavender, 


A page of one of Messrs. Bayley's old ledgers, showing 
some of their dealings with King George IV. 


highly appreciated 
in all parts of the 
globe. 


Methods of Derivation. 


The essential oil or otto of a plant is 
obtained only by distillation, | Another 
method is rather primitive. A coarse cotton 
cloth is saturated with finest olive oil and 
laid on a wire or gauze frame. The flowers 
are laid on this cloth and changed many 
times, their perfume becoming gradually 
absorbed by the oil. Then the cloth is 
submitted to great pressure, to extract the 
perfumed oil, which again has to be treated, 
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In maceration the blossoms are put into flower leaves, which are allowed to remain 
refined hot grease and frequently changed, from twelve to seventy-two hours. Many 
until the grease becomes highly perfumed, modifications of this process have recently 




















Gathering violets at Grasse. 


and is the “ pomade ” so skilfully dealt with been made, and in the course of experi- 
by perfumers, Enfleurage is said to be the ence some curious truths have come to 
process by means of which the most delicate __ light. 
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ly The lavender stills of Bruno Court, Grasse. 


essences are yielded indirectly. About a Curious Flower Secrets. 
quarter of an inch depth of a layer of cold For instance, perfumers find that white 
fat is put on glass frames and sprinkled with flowers are the most fragrant, and brown 
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and orange least so; also that light de- 
teriorates the odour of perfumes—all facts to 
be borne in mind by those who make per- 
fumery an art. It may come as a surprise 
to many to know that the otto or ethereal 
body extracted from any flower scarcely 
resembles the natural perfume of that 
flower ; and the odour peculiar to the rose 
and jonquil, as purchased, is a combination 
of many ethereal bodies which can only 
be evolved by the perfumer after long ex- 
perience and many experiments. Nearly 
every odour requires a different process to 
bring out its value to the full, and thus 
a knowledge of the character of each is 
essential to the perfumer. Lilies, when 
distilled, strangely enough, give out the 
perfume of the rose; and the rose and the 
orange-flower blossom each yield a different 
perfume according to the process to which 
they are subjected. Again, the scent of any 
flower can be imitated by the scientific com- 
bination of the ottos of many other flowers. 


Dickens and the Jasmine. 

The curious and solitary exception to this is 
the jasmine, of which no imitation has as 
yet been found. The day may come when 
the secret of this fair flower’s perfume will 
be snatched from her and imitated; but at 
present jasmine enjoys the proud distinction 
of being inimitable, while helping in the 
imitation of the scent of many of her rivals, 

Charles Dickens, when reading this fact 
in reviewing that most interesting work, 
“The Art of Perfumery,” by the late G. W. 
Septimus Piesse, Consul-General at Monaco, 
wrote in his own racy style: “Is jasmine then 
the mystical Meru—the centre, the Delphi, 
the Omphalos of the floral world? Is it the 
point of departure—the one unapproachable 
and indivisible unit of fragrance? Is jas- 
mine the Isis of flowers, with veiled face 
and covered feet, to be loved of all, yet dis- 
covered by none? Beautiful jasmine! If it 
be so, the rose ought to be dethroned and the 
inimitable enthroned queen in her stead.” 


A Thoroughly English Scent. 


Perhaps the most ancient and interesting 
of perfumes is the “Ess Bouquet,” which, 
unlike the majority of perfumes, is entirely 
made from English flowers grown at By- 
fleet, the tuberose being the dominant 
factor. Of these about fifty thousand pounds 


are annually used in the London distillery 
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where this purely floral perfume has been 
made for two hundred years, one generation 
of workers succeeding the other and all 
jealously preserving the secret. The Ess 
Bouquet has a history unrivalled in the 
world of perfumes. It has been popular 
with the aristocracy from the days of Queen 
Anne; and since Princess Esterhazy intro- 
duced it at a Court ball, and George IV. 
there and then decided to use the perfume 
himself, every English sovereign has lent 
it patronage and favour. It has been said 
(and the illustration goes to prove it) that 
the firm’s ledger reads like a peerage ; 
so many Royal and noble names _ figure 
therein as customers. It is highly gratify- 
ing in these days of foreign competition to 
know that a thoroughly old English perfume 
maintains its supremacy, and is more in 
demand than ever. The old-world associa- 
tion is preserved by the continued use of 
the quaint squat bottles, similar to those 
which had their place on the dressing-tables 
of beaux and belles in the days of powder 
and patch, when the “Ess Bouquet” first 
made its appearance. 


“Sweet Lavender.” 

Lavender Water has always been one of 
the most highly esteemed of perfumes, and 
used to be credited with medicinal properties 
as well as valued for its refreshing fragrance. 
The late Queen Victoria largely patronised 
the Mitcham lavender water, and it was 
generally used by English ladies—often in 
their baths. Since the introduction of the 
cheaper foreign variety, the perfume has 
somewhat lost ground; but the perfume 
distilled from the best English lavender is 
quite different and can never be equalled by 
less expensive makes. 

In addition to the pure Mitcham lavender 
water, there is the “ Highly Perfumed Laven- 
der Water” first made twenty years ago, and 
this deserves special mention. The odour 
is beautiful, and was so much appreciated 
by Madame Patti that as soon as she had 
used it the diva gave an order for a dozen 
quarts of the perfume. It is made with 
alcohol sixty overproof, for the reason that 
the stronger the alcohol, the more perfume 
it absorbs. The value of English lavender 
varies greatly according to the season, the 
price of a pound weight ranging from 305. 
to £10. The Lavender Water, prepared by 
Mr. Sainsbury from English-grown lavender 
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flowers, has a deservedly high reputation and _ bottle of this particular specific. It is sad 
has been popular since the year 1839. to think that the market is flooded with 

















Sorting roses at Bruno Court, Grasse. 


spurious imitations of this delightful scent, 
as disagreeable to smell as they are in- 

Eau-de-Cologne occupies a position of its jurious to health. Even the white signed 
own in the world of perfumes, In the sick- label, upon which most of the uninitiated 
room, from which other scents would be rely, affords no protection, and in conse- 


Eau-de-Cologne. 

















The Laboratoire des Bains-Marie at Grasse. 


The discovery and perfecting of the process of dealing with violets is said to have cost some 
thousands of pounds. 


banished, Eau-de-Cologne is considered quence the most extensive manufacturers of 
almost a necessity, and many persons who high-class Eau-de-Cologne abandoned the 
detest other perfumes, are never without their original label some time ago; they now use 
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the blue-and-gold one, distinguished—not 
by the name of the maker—but by the 
number “ 4711,” which on the bottle ensures 
to the buyer a really genuine article. The 
success of this Eau-de-Cologne is shown by 
the fact that it is produced in thirty factories 
all over the world, and never varies in 
quality. It is made from the best “ neroli,” 
or essence of orange-flowers, of which 
£4,000 worth were used last year alone. 


The Aroma of Violets. 


Violet perfume has always been much in 
favour with ladies of fashion. It is only 
within recent years that a real violet per- 
fume has been made. The so-called violet 
perfumes of years ago scarcely resembled 
the natural odour of the flower at all, though 
they were prepared from it. The reason 
was that the ethereal quality which gives 
the characteristic odour to the violet is so 
fugitive and exists in the flower in such 
infinitesimal quantity that, when the other 
constituents were extracted, it defied 
extraction ; consequently, scent had to be 
made in a laboratory. This was achieved 
by a German professor, who discovered 
“Tonone,” said to have cost some thousands 
of pounds before it reached perfection, and 
so valuable that many other thousands of 
pounds have been spent in the law. courts 
to maintain the patent. 

A perfume which took London by storm 
some years ago was the “Rhine Violet,” 
made at the Miihlen Factory on the Rhine, 
and sold in New Bond Street. At first, 
customers thronged the shop from the time 
of the opening of the establishment until 
the doors were closed. Since then many 
imitations of the “Rhine Violet” perfume 
have been produced, but the original easily 
holds first place and is imported in enormous 
quantity, 


The Scent of Sweet Pea. 


As an instance of the complexity of flower 
odours, one of the most appreciated of 
modern perfumes, “ Sweet Pea,” is composed 
of about twenty-five primary constituents, 
mainly collected from other flowers, and 
blent into a delicious perfume, which Queen 
Alexandra and many aristocratic ladies 
patronise. At the “Zenobia” Factory, 
Loughborough, where this perfume origin- 
ated, many thousand gallons are yearly 
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made to supply the ever-increasing demand. 
The secret is jealously guarded; but wé 
understand that special processes are in 
vogue for churning the pomades in the 
purest spirit of wine. By this means the 
ottos are extracted and subsequently freed 
from all trace of fatty bodies through sub- 
mitting the various extracts used in the 
blending to some 26 Fahr. degrees of 
frost, which ensures a delicate and perfect 
aroma. 

“White Rose” is a very special perfume 
which the Princess of Wales patronises, and 
which is made in London from flowers culled 
in the South of France and in the Balkan 
States. Like all reliable and good perfumes 
it is rather costly, as may be imagined when 
it is stated that nearly a hundred ordinary 
cartloads of roses are used to make an ounce 
of the essential oil. In Bulgaria it is 
calculated that about 500 lbs. of rose-leaves 
are required for an ounce of the celebrated 
otto of roses. With the exception of those 
for the ‘Ess Bouquet,” we grow few roses 
for perfumes at home ; but, for rose-water, 
thousands of sacks of “pickled roses” are 
imported, just simply gathered and packed 
in common salt. 

Orange flowers are also extremely valuable, 
as the “neroli” or essential body enters into 
so many other perfumes. The season lasts 
about six weeks, and during that time from 
fifteen to eighteen tons of flowers are daily 
sold. A ton of the flowers yields about 
forty ounces of the otto, worth £20 ; and the 
residuary water is valued at £10 more. 


The Question of Blends. 


The expert perfumer approaches his task 
with the art and the susceptibility of the 
musical composer, In perfumes, as_ in 
music, primary ottos, like primary notes, 
have to be blent to produce harmony, and 
the sense of smell requires to be trained 
and exercised just as much as the musical 
ear. Discord, alas! exists among the per- 
fumes of flowers as it does in “ sweet bells 
jangled” ; and, though it is hard to believe, 
yet the rose and the violet war against each 
other and refuse to coalesce. If combined, 
they yield, not the beautiful fragrance 
which might be expected, but an odour 
which even to non-sensitive nerves is 
objectionable in the extreme—in fact, a 
complete discord of smell. 

The skilful perfumer is also the scientific 
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chemist, and is able to produce a new blend Chapters might be written upon the 
of perfume on short notice. This was the fascinating subject of perfumes old and 
case when Princess Louise, Duchess of new; but enough has been said to rouse 
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a i A corner of the bottling-room at the Zenobia Perfume Works, Loughborough. 
*-* . . . 
d Argyll, recently visited Leicester to open interest on the subject, and to warn readers 


i the new wing of the hospital. For the against chemical compounds of the cheap 
occasion a new perfume and soap called and nasty order. A delicate aroma— 
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Is the “Imperalia” were at once brought out not an overpowering but transitory scent— 

: by a leading chemist and placed in Her should distinguish the woman of fashion 
Rov- a . 

” ‘\oyal Highness’s dressing-room. and good taste. 
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Ir The French photos are by F. Busin; the English (taken specially for this article) are ty 

Haines and others. 
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As supplied to H.M. the Queen. 


“ZENOBIA” 


Sweet Pea Blossom 


PERFUME 


Night Scented Stock, “ Zenobia’’ Violet, Primrosa, Wallflower, Carnéta, 
Treek a Trique, &c., 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, & 10/6 per Bottle. 


~ZENOBIA™ Sweet Pea A .35 ARMO v4 Cream, &c. 
TOILET SOAPS 1s, 2/-, Bj, 4/-, & 7/6 a 


. 
of the Purest Quality and Delightful Fragrance per Box of Three Tabiets. 
Sold by all leading Chemists, Stores, and Perfumers, 
Samoles and Illustrated Booklets sent free on receipt of 1d. stamp for postage, mentioning the PALL MALL 
. AGAZINE, on application to 


“ZENOBIA” PERFUME LABORATORY, Loughborough. 




















Oatine is the 
Real Beautifier. 


If you want to preserve 
the softness, the elasticity, “So rich, so sweet—such rare bouquet, 
the bloom of your skin, you . , ” 
should use Oatine. Hath won Milady's heart for aye. 

Oatine is made from the 
yure healing oils extracted 


cence 1 GOSNELL'S 


rom the finest oats, and 
for your skin. 


Washing with oatmeal- 
water was the old habit of 66 SOCIETY ”’ 
preserving the complexion. 


Washing with Oatine is the DE GOLOGNE 
habit now. 4 






ne, Oatine is better—more effi- 
/ ¢ cient—more active. It gets UEEN OF PERFUMES 
{ 
~ i Al down into the pores and 
~ : Hf ” 
io \ removes the dust and dirt The exquisite»charm of Gosnell’s ‘‘ Society 
\ RSX ~ Nea radian — can- Eau de Cologne — lingering, subtle, en- 
SS \\) er anc aging eerie thy chanting—has made it first favourite of all 
“and will never turn bad. perfumes. ‘‘ Society’ Eau de Cologne 
THE OATINE GIRL. Oatine is perfectly pure —once used—is indispensable. 


and does not grow hair. 
It can be obtained, price 1s. 3d. a jar, at all chemists, or larger 
size, holding four times as much, 2s. 6d. 


ee AG Free Sample fortd stamp 
‘ elk J. Gosnell & Co. Ltd, 
N Biackfriars Rd 
: - Lond 4 
Wiki ca S.E. 
dorrG : 


OUR OFFER. Send us to-day either 3d. in stamps or coupons 


from 2s. bd. worth of our preparations, and we 
will send you. free of cost, a neat box containing samples of OATINE 
CREAM; OATINE BALM, a soothing lotion that will purify the 
skin; ATINE FACE POWDER, non-poisonous, Lon-irritant ; 
OATINE SOAP; OATINE TALCUM POWDER; OATINE TOOTH 
PASTE; and OATINE SOAP in tubes. With these preparations we 
will send you a copy of our book—** BEAUTY HINTS.” 

THE OATINE @oO., 

146, DENMAN ST., LONDON, S.E. | 


2/- 4/- 7/6 15/- 
Of all Chemists. 


























A New ‘Pall Mall’’ Handbook. 


THE HOUSES or PARLIAMENT 


and the Palace of Westminster. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Visitors to the Houses of Parliament and all who are interested in the magnificent pile known as the Palace of 
Westminster will find this Handbook a simple and adequate guide to the House, and particularly those parts of it 
that are ordinarily shown to strangers. The main features are described in a detailed itinerary, which is sup) lemented 
ve briet History of the Houses and their environs, as well as by a sketch of the daily routine of a Member of the 

ouse of Commons. The Illustrations are photographic, and many of them have been specially prepared for this 
P i hs by Mr. Reginald 





ublication. There is added a fine series of Portraits of Parliamentary Leaders from photograp 


aines, including the best Portrait of the Prime Minister ever taken. 
The book has been beautifully printed on art paper, and makes a handsome souvenir. 
A Pall Mall Magazine “ Extra."’ 
Of all Booksellers and the Bookstalls, and at the Houses of Parliament. 
ONE SHILLING. ". 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, W.C. 
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Rhine Violets Perfume 


@, The violets of the Rhine are of quite excep- 
tional quality and delicacy.. This _ particular 
perfume was the first extract of violets largely 
introduced to this country, and on account of 
its true perfume—imparting to garments and rooms 
the beautiful odour of a real bunch of fresh violets 
—it gained a popularity that many tried to imitate. 
@, This perfume is not only true to nature, 
but develops in strength on exposure—a quality 
not possessed by cruder preparations. There 
is no other violet scent so delicate and lasting. 


From 3/- to 9/- per bottle 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers 
WHOLESALE ONLY: 


R. J. REUTER, 6, WELL ST., E.C. 
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